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Ar the end of the nineteenth century three essential influences 
were at work upon the intellectual and cultured life of 
Germany. ‘The first was Natural Science —its character 
almost entirely materialist. It gave itself out as a compre- 
hensive view of the world, was simplified and introduced to 
the people by a thousand busy hands, and became familiar 
to the masses. Its ethics were derived from Utilitarianism, 
which developed either along individualist and liberal lines, 
or else into Socialism. Side by side with this, Ultramontanism 
dominated a large section of the people — Ultramontanism 
and the old world-view of the Catholic Church. This influence 
operated through the power of the clergy, especially of the 
very active lower clergy, and by means of an electoral 
apparatus which worked with extraordinary certainty. Neither 
movement has won any noteworthy increase of life in recent 
years. The leaders belong already to a past generation. 
Marx and Ketteler, Liebknecht and Windhorst, are as men 
of another world to our own day; while even Bebel and 
Haeckel are, to their own age and its interests, survivals from 

1 Religidse Bestrebungen und Bewegungen in Deutschland. Translation revised 


by the Author. 
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the seventieth year of the nineteenth century. They are 
no longer the leaders of the generation which lives and works, 
The third of the intellectual influences aforesaid was dominant 
among the youth of the nation, in so far as this had not 
fallen, really or apparently, into a neurotic and decadent 
condition. This was Individualism, whose most conspicuous 
leader was, not so much Nietzsche, as the strong man whom 
Nietzsche so bitterly hated—Bismarck. For Bismarck, although 
in his own person an old-fashioned and pietistic Christian, 
impressed his age as an incarnation of “the will to rule” 
(Wille zur Macht). Among the most refined of our genera- 
tion, Individualism possessed a character of esthetic and 
intellectual dignity, often a certain nobility ; among the half. 
educated, who misunderstood Nietzsche, it frequently became 
vulgar and base. Nevertheless, it appeared to be the only 
possible mode of life at a time when the scepticism diffused 
throughout our educated classes had almost entirely under- 
mined the old ethical values and their religious foundations. 
For the evangelical churches in Germany—it is well known 
that we have more Churches than States—persisted, of course, in 
the old ways ; but religious life had often withdrawn from them, 
and they counted for little in the intellectual life of the leaders 
of the nation. All the conservative elements of the national 
life, especially the nobles and the peasants, supported the 
Church as the guardian of what was established ; at the same 
time, however, Pietism, which was constantly growing, and 
is thoroughly orthodox, took its line as “Gemeinschafts 
bewegung” (a separatistic methodistic movement) of the 
laity rather outside the Church—a line, indeed, thoroughly 
' opposed to her interests. At the present moment this move- 
ment remains perhaps the most living element in the religious 
life of Germany ; intellectually it is wholly retrograde, but in 
religion it is extremely pushing and active, indeed so modern 
that it gives us Germans quite an American tone. Its best 
preacher is Samuel Keller, who is a well-known author (Ernst 
Schrill). His antiquated view of the world, with devils, hell, 
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and a bodily resurrection, has an occasional appearance of 
being affected in so distinctly modern a man. Stoecker, who 
stood nearer to these circles—he died a few weeks ago—has 
remained much more closely bound to the Church, and has 
played a somewhat anti-pietistic part by taking a strongly 
political line, founding an anti-Semitic Christian-Socialist 
party, and engaging much more closely in current affairs than 
is usual with individualistic Pietism. But neither he nor 
Samuel Keller have any significance whatsoever in the 
intellectual life of Germany. They contribute nothing 
towards satisfying the needs of our educated people. 

And an actual religious need has in the meantime taken 
shape. The jubilation over the gains of modern culture and 
the victories of science is becoming silent. We are looking 
around us with sobered eyes and counting the gains and losses 
of the mighty labours of the vanished century. And we 
recognise that our life has indeed become richer and more 
stirring by reason of all the good things which commerce and 
technical science have conferred ; life has also become more 
secure, and easier even for the poorest. But the feeling exists 
that in reality we have not grown happier, nor inwardly richer, 
merely because we ride in trains and motors and are able in an 
instant to flash our thoughts through a wire from one end of 
the earth to another. Science grows continually more cautious 
and restrained, and feels her limits more intimately. She knows 
that the pretence of solving the ‘“ world-riddle” by her means 
alone is a mere echo of youthful enthusiasm; and only our 
half-educated public, which founded the ‘‘ League of Monists ” 
two years ago, now listens to cant of this kind. Earnest 
workers in all branches of science know how narrow is the 
circle of what can be scientifically proved and exactly defined. 

In all quarters there is revealed a longing for new life-values, 
an aspiration towards what is eternal. A religious movement 
is waking into being, and men are longing for that deep, still 
happiness of the soul which can only be found in God—for 
strength, fulness, joy, health, such as blossom only in a life 
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wholly lived in the ideal. Needless to say, frivolity ang 
stupidity are still plentiful, the pressure of old organisations of 
the churches, of the State, and of parties, powerful enough: 
while radical resentment is widely diffused—stronger, it may 
be, than the aspiration after that new life which is moving men’ 
hearts. But that longing is an actually present fact even 
among the masses of Socialists and Ultramontanes. Even the 
Catholic Church has seen Modernism suddenly come forth into 
daylight—a movement which had matured in complete silence 
as a protest of the heart against the reign of Ultramontanism, 
In Switzerland, at least, Social Democracy has again found 
the way to church, since Kutter in Ziirich, and others, have 
found the way to the deeper needs of the social democrats. 
Idealism, long considered dead, is everywhere beginning to 
awake, and a rejuvenated and renewed Christianity is preparing 
to go forth among the people from venerable churches and 
from the quiet studies of scholars, announcing and testifying 
to that which has been discovered in the silence where the 
awakened desire for deeper life has made itself felt. 
Nevertheless, the philosophy of the present still hesitates, 
It is still too much under the influence of the period, just 
expiring, of exact historical and psychological departmentalism, 
whose masters—for example, Erdmann, Stumpf, Windelband 
—held aloof entirely from the new movement, though it is 
the fashion for everybody to reckon these men as idealists. 
Windelband, however, has written the prolegomena of a future 
systematic philosophy (Priludien). True it is that more than 
mere history is to be learnt from his historical books. And this 
holds with greater force in regard to the penetrating works of 
Dilthey. Nevertheless, it is significant that even these men 
constantly prefer to write history rather than constructive 
system. And even where system is professed, as in Wundt’s 
immense compilation, one receives the impression that what is 
presented is rather a mighty collection formed from the results 
of the special sciences than a complete system developed from 
within. In sympathy with the demand for a fuller life, newly 
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awakened among our people, Paulsen was an active influence 
chiefly in his last years, at least in so far as he held forth a clear 
and lofty ideal in regard to all questions of public interest. 
Nor did he take an attitude so elevated as to prevent him from 
speaking through the newspapers to his fellow-countrymen in 
a direct and incisive manner. 

But the strongest influence which the newly awakened life 
of the present is feeling is that of Rudolf Eucken. Difficult 
as most of his books are, they have rendered the greatest 
service in satisfying the demand for a deeper comprehension 
of Reality and the desire for religion. It is a mark of the 
strength of the young movement that Eucken’s books are the 
most widely current philosophical writings of the present day. 
All of them have appeared in several editions, and new ones 
are constantly coming out. What his books give to the 
present age is the quiet consciousness of a belief in the inward 
and higher nature of man and in a universal life of the spirit, 
superior to all particular interests—a life comprehensive and 
secure, in which the individual, with his ideals and his faith in 
God, feels himself able to defy the attacks of naturalism and 
the pressure of the perplexing materialist life of the present. 
Untiringly does Eucken call attention to the fact that a life 
of fuller content shines through the very struggles and per- 
plexities of our existence, and is indeed the origin both of their 
sufferings and their satisfactions. Only because of the vaster 
Deep which stirs within us, but comes not to full expression, 
are we in such uncertainty. And if our time is a time of self- 
criticism and of scepticism, this very fact, when seen from the 
other side, is only a proof that humanity bears within itself a 
standard transcending all individual opinion and arbitrary 
choice, and not to be shaken by anything that moves either 
in ourselves or in our circumstances. And if all things are 
viewed as in process of development, it follows that we must 
have within us something eternal and permanent, in the light 
of which we recognise the general flux of a world which is 
always in a state of becoming. Thus Eucken is ever guiding 
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us back to an elementary matter of fact, to an independent 
life of the spirit, which transcends human consciousness, 
though it first appears in consciousness—as upon the stage 
where the transition from nature to the conscious spiritual life 
is accomplished. Not without the decision and the action of 
man does this transformation take place. Human nature js 
founded upon its freedom and upon this affirmation of jts 
higher life. But it is through the very effort to raise himself 
above his small and limited human existence that man firs 
finds his true being, which is the spiritual world, present within 
him and stretching beyond him. 

This idealistic philosophy Eucken has built out on all its 
sides. But more especially he has developed it as a philosophy 
of religion presenting the Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion while 
avoiding the defects of the old dualistic religions. In 1907 
he went on to discuss the Hauptprobleme der Religions. 
plulosophie. And in all his writings the religious note js 
heard. Indeed, what Eucken finally intends is a renovated 
and theoretically vindicated Christianity, in spite of his 
anxious avoidance of everything which has the appearance 
of metaphysical dualism. That Christianity and its logical 
foundations are his central concern is evident whenever he 
adversely criticises the modern idea of evolution so far as 
this may be applied to the moral and spiritual life of man. 
Kucken, again, continually makes it clear that something 
else is involved in the moral life, which is a sharp and distinct 
opposition of the higher to the lower stages of reality—a 
conflict and an overcoming, and not a mere “evolution.” In 
abandonment of the narrow and limited human attitude, a new 
kernel of character must be formed ; and not until the kernd 
exists is that wholeness of life attainable which draws into 
itself what has affinity with its own nature and repels what is 
hostile. Thus it is that Eucken places in the centre of his 
system nothing less than the essential Christian idea of the 
New Birth, though under another name. This is decisive 4 
regards the Christian character of Eucken’s philosophy. 
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To heal the religious distress of our time by a renewed and 
deepened Christianity which understands its own nature and 
draws thence answers to the questions of our actual life—this, 
in a far higher degree, is the distinctive purpose of our 
“Modern Theology.” For a whole generation this theology 
has laboured in silence. Much exact work was devoted to the 
investigation of dogma and of the Old and New Testaments 
before this theology ventured into the conflict for a new 
content of life. But since the appearance of Harnack’s Wesen 
des Christentums it has entered at a bound into the centre of 
public interest. If Eucken’s writings have been read in 
thousands of copies, Harnack’s book has found tens of 
thousands of readers—few enough, it is true, in comparison 
with the two hundred thousand copies in which Haeckel’s 
World Riddles have been sold. With these, however, Frenssen’s 
novels have kept abreast in the number of their readers; and 
of these Hilligenlei directly presents a life of Jesus which 
Frenssen has sketched, though not quite happily, on the lines 
of modern inquiry, while Jarn UAl, a greater and stronger 
work, telling the story of a peasant’s life in Holstein, is founded 
on views which reveal the best and deepest convictions of our 
Modern Theology. Besides these series of books, there is 
much other evidence that our people are demanding the very 
thing which Modern Theology is able to supply. 

Since the commencement of a movement in Rhineland and 
Westphalia which is called “ Friends of Evangelical Freedom” 
and has now hundreds and thousands of members in nearly all 
towns of Rhineland, new life has come into all the old societies, 
such as the “ Protestantenverein,” and similar societies of 
evangelical freedom have been formed in other parts of Ger- 
many. New literary undertakings have come into existence, 
such as the Popular Tracts of the History of Religion (Religions- 
geschichtliche Volksbiicher), of which tens of thousands of 
copies have been circulated, and the Problems of Life (Lebens- 
fragen), of which the present writer is editor; new journals 
have been founded, while those long established (of which 
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the most serious and important is the Christliche Welt, edited 
by Professor Rade in Marburg) have increased their circul:- 
tion. Remarkable growth has been shown by the Gemeing. 
blatt fiir Rheinland und Westfalen, conducted by Pastor Traub 
of Dortmund, a man of great activity and importance. This 
journal has recently adopted the title of Christliche Freiheit, 
and is devoted more especially to the church policy of the 
new movements. Orthodoxy, impressed by the scientific and 
practical successes of Modern Theology, has also received a 
new influx of life, and the demand has arisen for a “ modern. 
positive,” or a “ modern theology of the old faith.” Professor 
Seeberg is the leader of the first tendency; Th. Kaftan, the 
Superintendent-General of Schleswig, is the champion of the 
second. Just as Seeberg has been influenced by Ritschl and 
Harnack, so the effect of the modern school of Historical 
Religion is distinctly traceable in the work of Seeberg’s pupils 
—Griitzmacher in Rostock, Stange in Greifswald, and others, 
And notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of these men to 
the Theology of Historical Religion, they endeavour to imitate 
it in all their undertakings. In the same binding as that of 
the Tracts of the History of Religion they have published 
Biblical Questions of Present-day Controversy (Biblische Zeit 
und Streitfragen), have matched my Problems of Life with 
Problems of Eternity (Ewigkeitsfragen), and have started asa 
counterpart to the Theologische Rundschau a newspaper, Die 
Theologie der Gegenwart, and so forth. In all of which they 
merely display their thorough-going dependence, both inwardly 
and outwardly, upon Modern Theology. 

I have said so much concerning the external success of the 
various efforts of the modern school of German theology 
because the readers of the H1spert JouRNAL are presumably 
well-informed concerning its essential inner content. Of this 
latter a full description is not necessary, and a mere reminder 
will suffice. I need not inform them at great length of the 
significance of Harnack’s work as a scholar, how his untiring 
industry and his penetrating genius have shaped for whole 
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decades the problems of the time and everywhere promoted 
their solution. But I may be permitted in a few plain 
words to tell them what his name signifies in our religious 
life. He does not often appear in public. His chief love is 
given to his quiet scholar’s study, though he plays an active 
part in life, At the present time he takes a leading part 
in all that concerns the management of libraries in Prussia ; 
he has rendered an essential service in bringing to 
completion the reform of Girls’ Schools; and for some 
years past he has been addressing his fellow-countrymen 
directly, and more frequently than before, through the 
medium of the Press. This has happened especially since 
he became president of the evangelical “Social Congress.” I 
place a far higher value, however, upon the rich and deep life 
which has flowed forth upon all his pupils from this great man 
and lofty character. To his pupils he has devoted himself 
heart and soul as a genuine teacher. He is the teacher of an 
entire generation of theologians and not merely of a school ; 
and all of them, not excepting his opponents, have enjoyed 
the influence of his rich and inspiring personality. Many owe 
to him the direction of their lives, and a wealth of inner 
treasures which have rendered them happy and impelled them 
to the service of our people. 

Side by side with Harnack stands to-day a long line of 
men of his own generation all of whom are more distinctively 
scholars pure and simple, and men of science. 1 mention only 
Wilhelm Herrmann, our best-known teacher of dogmatic 
theology ; and Adolf Jiilicher, learned and penetrating both as 
a patristic and New Testament scholar. But there is a 
younger generation growing up and now in the fulness of its 
power and activity which, to a degree beyond that of the 
names just cited, is taking an active and direct part in life on 
the lines of a renovated Christianity. The most significant and 
perhaps the most learned among them is Ernst Tréltsch, who 
has not only turned systematic theology in a new direction but 
also has given a new account of the intellectual and religious 
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history of the last four hundred years. This he has done jn 
many single articles, and finally by his description of Protest. 
antism in the great compilation Kultur der Gegenwart. 

In the same rank with Trdéltsch stands Hermann Gunkel 
in Giessen. His labours in the History of Religion have con. 
tributed to the broadening of our outlook from the Old Testa. 
ment to the Old Orient. By means of a singularly delicate 
esthetic instinct and a sensitive historical imagination, he has 
disclosed entirely new aspects for work on the Old and New 
Testaments. Strongly influenced by him, but more learned 
and active in practical life, is Wilhelm Bousset of Gottingen: 
while Paul Wernle, in Basel, is perhaps most distinguished 
by his personal religious enthusiasm, combining in his books 
strength and simplicity in a way which is all his own, 
This younger generation is now comprised under the name 
“ Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,” inasmuch as all of them are 
bent upon extending historical and systematic study beyond 
the limits set by the earlier isolation of Christianity, and re- 
storing it to its proper place in the study of universal religion. 

But what unites us all is not so much our method as a 
strong and common determination to apply our studies to the 
service of life, to rescue Christianity from its state of isolation 
in regard to the modern world, and to put our fellow-country- 
men once more in possession of its best elements, its eternal 
content, which amid the vast technical and intellectual develop- 
ment of the last centuries it had almost lost. We are all 
agreed in an unconditional and unreserved recognition that the 
ultimate foundations of our modern theory of the universe are 
to be sought in Nature and History. We have seriously em- 
braced the conviction that the notion of miracle cannot be 
introduced any more into science nor into history. We have 
all admitted into our work the great scientific idea of evolution, 
and we confront the results of science with entire impartiality, 
accepting them all without prejudice. We have abandoned 
not only the old proofs of the existence of God but also the 
attempt to build any purely metaphysical foundation for 
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religion, seeking the basis of our faith in God, with Kant and 
Schleiermacher, in quite other provinces of life. We believe 
that God meets us in the persons of those great men who are 
the active agents in evolution, the creators of ideals, and the 
prophets of the unknown Deity. The History of Religion has 
shown us that there are but few ultimate ideals open to the 
choice of mankind, when once the resolution has been made to 
find satisfaction in that Higher which speaks in human nature, 
and not to vegetate or live the life of a mere brute beast. The 
choice lies between a life of pessimism and agnosticism on the 
one hand, and, on the other, a life which answers the challenge 
of all suffering, of all mystery, even of all sin, by affirming the 
“Everlasting Yea.” On that side stands Buddha, and on this 
two contrasts equally opposed to him—first, Jesus, whose 
affirmative attitude towards life takes the form of a bold faith 
ina fatherly God, guiding the world towards its goal of good- 
ness and perfection, a faith which springs from an ideal of 
goodness and love embraced with enthusiasm amid the pain of 
the new birth ; and secondly, confronting Jesus, a foolhardy 
Egoism, which presumes to overcome the world, and is either 
the “ will-to-enjoy ” or the “ will-to-have-power,” as celebrated 
by Nietzsche. 

Such are the chief forms of salvation from the suffering, 
the confusion, and the guilt of life which men have found, or 
think they have found. To us, however, Jesus has given his 
life, radiant with goodness and with a love extending beyond 
all limited human morality; so that for us nothing else 
remains possible than to live for this ideal and to believe in 
the God who has made himself known in Jesus. Hence it 
is our business to testify of this new-found life as well as we 
are able to do. No longer do we announce a doctrine of 
Christ, but Christ himself; himself, however, not as a dogma 
ora law but as a Leader and Saviour, even as he leads and 
saves ourselves. We are not preaching his doctrine in its 
historical details, but the innermost content of his spirit—his 
seeking out of the rejected, the lost, and the oppressed, his 
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grace and truth, his purity of heart, and the eagerness of self. 
surrender and of service. And all of this springs directly 
from a faith in God which does not count up and quibble, 
but feels the love of God both in rain and sunshine precisely 
because they fall impartially upon just and unjust. ‘To be 
perfect in the faith that the secret of life is revealed as 
Loving Will through the very medium of such apparent in- 
justice—that is Christianity. And that Christianity we offer, 
no longer mingled, as in the old dogmas, with an antique 
picture of the world, but in intimate union with modem 
cosmology and therefore exempt from the objections which 
broke up the old systems. This, I say, we offer to our fellow- 
countrymen, not on authority, or as the only way—but we 
speak what we have known. Whosoever will hear us and 
will receive this loftiest ideal and this deepest blessedness 
through the medium of our hands, him will we serve. 

To this renovated Christianity there stands opposed, in 
Germany, the second great world-religion—Buddhism. It 
is through the influence of one of our greatest philosophers 
and the music of one of our greatest composers that the 
spread of Buddhism has been promoted in Germany. Arthur 
Schopenhauer and Richard Wagner have been its great 
preachers. And though Schopenhauer’s success came later 
on—he hardly lived to see it himself—his influence never- 
theless was extremely strong towards the end of the century. 
His works were widely distributed, especially after they were 
able to be published in cheap editions in 1899. The influence 
of Richard Wagner would have been still more considerable 
if his Parsifal, of all his works the one most deeply steeped 
in Buddhism, had been allowed to be produced outside of 
Bayreuth. When in the year 1913 the production of this 
work will be possible in all theatres, it is probable—and | 
would add it is to be hoped—that it will be too late for it to 
exercise much influence upon the religious movements of our 
times. It is true that Wagner’s religion is not so strongly 
Buddhistic as is Schopenhauer’s theory. In Wagner’s case 
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jeliverance from the sufferings of life is sought not entirely in 
, final submergence of personality in Nothing, nor entirely in 
those moments when the individual will vanishes into the 
oblivion of ecstasy, but rather in those other moments when 
man loses himself in the delights of artistic creation or of 
love. Tristan und Isolde is the poean of these modes of 
deliverance. And, in the second place, Wagner has a much more 
active ethic, presenting the conflict with the world and the 
overcoming of the world as the primary ethical demand, 
notwithstanding that his regeneration of humanity is to be 
fulfilled by the instrumentality of vegetarianism. Yet his 
Parsifal became a knight and fought with the lance before 
he put his armour off and became a saviour of men. 
But the broad outlines of Wagner’s musical gospel remain 
throughout Buddhistic, as he himself has explained it in plain 
prose in his important work on Religion and Art (1876). 
Although Wagner has now been dead for nearly thirty years, 
Ihave named him in this connection because it may be said 
that the first Buddhist community was formed in Bayreuth— 
I might even call it a church. Every year thousands of 
persons congregate there to celebrate together the cultus of 
this religion. And it is a genuine cultus. Both the fashion- 
able crowds and the pure musicians are affected by it as by 
an act of religious consecration, at least in the solemn hours 
when the drama is drawing to a conclusion. And a com- 
munity of feeling prevails among all the foreign visitors, such 
as only the common participation in a deep experience can 
confer. Nor has the darker side of church development 
failed to display itself already in Bayreuth in the stiffening of 
the Master’s spirit into an orthodoxy, the fostering of what is 
old, the making of heretics, the conversion of a great institu- 
tion to the money-power, and similar corruptions common to 
every religion which assumes an ecclesiastical character. 

Far less gifted with genius than either Schopenhauer or 
Wagner, but more modern than they—for he lived to see 
and absorbed more of the scientific development than 
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Schopenhauer did—stands Eduard von Hartmann, the thin 
preacher of pessimism, next in order to the two great me, 
aforesaid. Precisely because he is an average man with , 
great gift of easy exposition and fluent description, he seems 
to gain in significance for the present generation; while eager 
pupils endeavour to extend his teaching in still more popular 
form. His works have appeared in many editions, since the 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, coinciding with the pessimistic 
tendencies prevalent from 1860 onwards, made such a marked 
success. As the Philosophy of the Unconscious is so well known 
in England and America, I need not characterise Hartmann’s 
teaching in detail. I must content myself with the reminder 
that Hartmann, in his theory of knowledge, opposed to Kant 
an entirely critical Realism, which, starting from an empirical 
basis, professes to prove the hyper-empirical world of the 
Absolute. The old proofs of the existence of God were all 
converted by Hartmann into modernised terms with the purpose 
of showing that the Absolute is existent, intelligent, and purpose. 
ful. After thus laying the basis of metaphysic in its essential 
object, Hartmann defines this object again, on the lines of 
a theory starting from empiricism, as the Unconscious. This 
conception, Hartmann contends, affords a better description 
of the nature of the Absolute than does the conception of 
Spirit, which Hegel has made current, because the latter does 
not include the Unconscious ; better also than Schopenhauer’s 
“Will,” which is thought of as in opposition both to Reason 
and Spirit. The Unconscious is Intelligence and Will, but 
not Consciousness. Consciousness is kindled only in the little 
eccentric world where man stands in the presence of an 
object; the Unconscious is greater, an unmediated activity 
of creation which never errs, never weakens, never doubts, and 
never wavers after the manner of individual consciousness. 
The world, looked at from this point of view, is the best possible 
world, as it had been already named by Leibniz. But—and 
here Hartmann makes the transition from metaphysic to 
religion, from a theory of the world to an estimate of the 
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world’s value—when we question the universe as to whether 
it satisfies man’s desire for happiness, the answer is in the 
negative. All the goods of the world, including the goods 
of human society, marriage, the family, friendship, and the 
rest, are analysed by Hartmann so as to yield the pessimistic 
conclusion that they are unable to confer upon man an entire 
and lasting satisfaction. And though man in his childhood 
deluded himself in regard to these things; though in the 
Middle Ages, when he was grown to youth, he learnt to 
despise the goods of this world through the visionary attrac- 
tions of heaven; and though in more recent times, when he 
was come of age, he again fell into the delusion of setting 
his hopes on an earthly future, yet now at last, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, his intelligence has become mature. 
He understands all these illusions, and is yearning for deliver- 
ance from the sufferings of existence. This deliverance can 
only be found if the world-process itself comes to an end. 
In regard to this, Hartmann, in his practical philosophy, 
advocates with much originality a way very different from 
that of Buddhism and Schopenhauer. What he inculcates 
is not asceticism, not the flight of the individual from the 
world, but rather the most active participation in the work of 
a developing culture in order to bring the entangling world- 
process to its end. Only through the deliverance of “ God” 
himself, i.e. through the deliverance of the Unconscious from 
existence into which it entered by an inconceivable and un- 
intelligible act of his own nature, so far as it was will and 
impulse, only thus can the individual find his own deliverance. 
Along this path Hartmann professes to have made it possible 
to develop the ethic of humanity from the ground of a 
pessimistic and Buddhistic valuation of the world—an ethic 
which presupposes the worth of life and of the individual, and 
is, indeed, as such nothing else than a diluted Christianity. 
This mode of thought has been brought forward by Hartmann 
himself as a philosophy of religion, and taught by him to his 
contemporary thinkers, in his Religion of the Spirit, as the 
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peculiar nature both of Christianity and of Buddhism, 
Towards every form of Christian theology his attitude is one 
of decisive refusal—most decisive, however, towards the old 
liberal and the modern liberal, as this has been described 
above. This he condemned as superficial optimism, and entirely 
repudiated its return to Jesus and to early Christianity. 4, 
early as 1870 he had written a work, under the pseudonym 
F. A. Miiller, against early Christianity and what he regarded 
as its ascetic, world-despising morality. It is a pity that the 
second edition of this book in 1907 is the last work of 
Hartmann, for a more superficial piece of dilettantism can 
hardly be conceived. It displays a narrow judgment which 
is sometimes irresistibly comic, as, for example, when he com. 
plains that he looks in vain to Jesus for the consecration of 
human labour, and demands of him that he ought at least 
once in a way to “ have performed labour symbolically.” 

A criticism of the metaphysic of Schopenhauer or Hart- 
mann is no more my present task than is a detailed exposition 
of the art of Wagner. I can only indicate that satisfaction js 
not to be had from the metaphysic of Hartmann, with its 
amorphous mixture of Schopenhauer and Hegel under the 
catchword of the Unconscious, which again is borrowed from 
Schelling; nor can his Theory of Knowledge be made good 
against the doctrine of Kant. What does concern us here is 
the significance of this religion of Neo-Buddhism, and its 
prospects in Germany. One consideration is immediately 
suggested, namely, that both Schopenhauer and Hartmann are 
wholly precluded from being counted among the founders of 
religion. Both of them are distinctly sensible that their 
method is for those who would philosophise about religion, but 
not for those who would live religion and sow its seed. The 
feeling is justified; and those persons in Europe who are 
anxious to escape from the world, who desire renunciation and 
absorption in the All-One, will always better consult their 
safety by taking the road which leads to the Monachism and 
Mysticism of the Catholic Church, where the theory is actually 
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ved out, than by having recourse to a school of philosophy 
which merely talks about these things. All of Buddhism that 
the West can make use of is to be found in the Catholic 
Church. It offers, on a vaster scale, an inner support to great 
communities of persons who actually live according to the 
doctrine, and confers this support on a marvellous system of 
ritual which stirs the deepest emotions of mystical worship. 

And for this even Bayreuth cannot give any equivalent. 
Bayreuth provides a theatre, while Catholicism gives reality. 
In Bayreuth there is stage machinery and pasteboard, while 
in Catholicism the venerable night of old churches appeals 
to sentiment and invites to prostration. Were all this to count 
for nothing, it would still remain true that what goes on in 
Bayreuth is not actual life in a religion of sympathy, but a life 
of esthetic appreciation ; and the people whose temperament 
draws them thither are a crowd of artists and not a band of 
apostles and martyrs. 

To hear Hartmann’s doctrine preached in its thoroughgoing 
form as a way of salvation has something of a comic air. For 
it suffers from a strange contrast which perhaps may be best 
exhibited by means of the jest which is often heard in connec- 
tion with the use of alcohol. Whosoever would pre-occupy 
himself with culture, heart and soul and with all his powers, 
on the ground that this is the best mode of bringing both 
culture and the whole world to an end, bears a striking resem- 
blance to the drunkard who proposes to rid the world of 
alcohol by drinking as much of it as he can get. At least we 
may say that the doctrine which recommends to man a life of 
culture with the purpose, or implied purpose, of rendering him 
disgusted with culture, is obviously afflicted with something 
that is contrary to nature. It is more repellent and harder 
than Stoicism, which aims to render man independent of the 
joys of life even when he is surrounded by them. 

More perhaps is to be expected from influences working 
in the same direction which have recently passed over into 


Germany from English and American theosophy. We have, 
Vou. VII.—No. 4. 47 
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it is true, contributed to the movement men of only the 
second or third rank—men like Rudolf Steiner and Fran, 
Hartmann. But theosophical lodges already exist among \; 
in considerable number, and Christian Science also heals among 
us many kinds of sickness. It appears to me, however, that the 
whole subject is a special pursuit of sickly people who in states 
of nervous excitement desire intercourse with their departed 
dear ones; or of those to whom their precious health may 
have become the highest goal of religion. Finally, there are 
many in this country who, like their leader Annie Besant, 
have merely changed over from the pretended scientific world. 
view of materialism to the equally pretended science of 
spiritism—from which they receive hardly a breath of religion, 
of reverence or communion with God. It is hardly to be 
expected that this form of modernised Buddhism, interwoven 
as it is with Christian elements, will gain much significance, 
It seems to me as though, on the whole, we had about done 
with this fin-de-siécle religion, which marks a time of universal 
nervousness in the educated classes; and as though the needs 
which made them restless were continually disappearing with 
the new century: the reason being simply that our attention, 
more than that of any earlier generation, has been applied to 
a reasonable care for the health of the people, public hygiene, 
and sport. Bodily health is after all the best antidote against 
all pessimism of esthetic extraction. 

Far more important than this modern perversion of 
Buddhism appears to me the ever-growing revival of Nature- 
mysticism. The guides of this movement start from modern 
science ; but they refuse to ally themselves with materialism, 
and even a monistic view of the world, like that which Haeckel 
has so dogmatically advanced—and some of them are Haeckel’s 
pupils—does not satisfy them either in regard to their esthetic 
sense or their religious need. But monists they certainly are, 
and their writings are filled from end to end with polemic 
against Christian Theism and Deism. In a work on Monism 
(Verlag Diederichs, 1908) they have recently announced their 
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alliance with the school of Eduard von Hartmann in opposi- 
tion to Christianity, with its belief in a supra-mundane God 
and a supra-mundane life. But religion they must have. And 
they regard themselves with pride as the bearers of a new 
religion, which shall unite the noblest elements of all mysticism 
with the results of modern science. At first science meant for 
them simply the science of nature; but recently they devote 
themselves also to the history of religion, and endeavour, like 
the Theosophists, to discover mystical elements everywhere 
present in it, and to combine these in a new construction. 
There used to be in Friedrichshagen, on the shore of the 
Miiggelsee near Berlin, a circle of young writers tired of 
Naturalism in art (some of them had been its leaders in the daily 
press), who founded a community for the purpose of cultivating 
this new religion in the course of common walking - tours. 
Their intention was to cultivate the power of listening to the 
secrets of Nature, of feeling and reverencing the great All of 
life, which, surrounding us on every side, speaks to us in 
mysterious language through man and beast, through tree and 
flower, through wood and lake and rock. By these means 
they would behold the “ New God,” and conquer the “ Future 
Land” of humanity, the “Third Realm,” the “Realm of 
Fulfilment ” — these expressions being all the titles which 
Heinrich and Julius Hart gave to their books. It fell to the 
lot of Bruno Wille to listen to the “ Revelations of the Juniper 
Tree” and to write them down in a novel. He it was also 
(he is a pupil both of Haeckel and Fechner) who preached 
the gospel of the “ Living All.” The best known of them all 
is Bélsche, whom a lively fancy had endowed with a happy 
gift of making the latest results of natural science savoury and 
interesting to the general public. He is the most lovable of 
the group. His view of the world is most clearly expressed in 
his book The Secret of Nature, published in 1905 by Diederichs. 
It is a pantheism which rejoices in the world, combined with 
the ideal of the love of one’s neighbour, which is taken either 
from Christianity and the general religious development of 
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humanity, or else made to rest upon pantheism. This love 
proceeds from the comprehensive unity of all Being. he 
group in Friedrichshagen has broken up; it did not possess 
the vitality needed to found a strong and living community, 
There was not a single artist among them to sing their thoughts 
to our people in classic form. Bruno Wille, however, is the 
most popular. The “ free-thinkers,” still remaining from the 
earlier Liberal movements, which, on the whole, lead a troubled 
life, have accepted him as their public lecturer; and he js 
permitted to announce his religion to that social democracy 
to which he belongs, — apparently without much success 
Moreover, he has recently become active as a travelling lecturer 
to the “ League of Monists,” notwithstanding that he is divided 
on almost every point from orthodox Haeckelism—the pre. 
valent doctrine of the League. The teaching of the “ League 
of Monists” is too superficial and out-of-date to inspire men 
of an artistic or of a pious temperament. Unfortunately, the 
hope cannot be entertained that the “‘ League of Monists ” will 
be guided by him and its other supporters from Nature-mystic 
on to deeper lines. There is not sufficient power of will to 
produce such a result. There was another thinker in the 
“League of Monists” from whom this might have been ex- 
pected—I mean Pastor Kalthoff of Bremen, chosen by Haeckel 
as president of the League. Unfortunately he died too early, 
in 1907, when fifty-six years old. In 1902 appeared his book 
The Problem of Christ, in which he endeavoured to prove, in 
a dilettante fashion and with absolutely insufficient means, that 
Jesus was only the imagined ideal of a revolutionary class of 
slaves in Jewish-Hellenistic Rome. When the book appeared 
one could only vaguely guess that the whole of this entirely 
negative criticism, combined with its vigorous attack upon 
Harnack, had any place in the service of a comprehensive 
programme of religion. 

But the sermons of Kalthoff, which soon began to appear, 
showed that he was in reality a man of religious fire and force, 
perhaps more an orator than a poet, little capable of producing 
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original work but rather disposed to fuse together into a 
formless mass all the tendencies of modern life—Nature-mystic, 
Nietzsche, and the theories of social democracy. But, in any 
case, Kalthoff was a force, which might have promised a note- 
worthy development of the “League of Monists,” while it 
now seems condemned to orthodox Haeckelism,—unless the 
“Keplerbund,” unfortunately founded at an inopportune 
moment by Christian orthodox influences, will give the move- 
ment new life. This “Keplerbund” conducts its apologetic in 
the old style of petty disputes about incorrect pictures of embryos 
and details of Darwinism, and hopes by these means to save 
Christianity. Little or no influence, so far, need be ascribed to 
the attempts of which the object is to stir up “‘ Neuromantics ” 
and to revive the old mysticism. Eugen Diederichs, the 
energetic publisher of Jena, has taken a deep interest in the 
matter. It is he who has given us Germans a fine edition of 
Maeterlinck and of the old German mystical writers. He has 
also made Master Ekkhart, the German Theology, Angelus 
Silesius, as well as the ancient mystics, Plato and Plotinus, once 
more accessible to educated Germans. But Maeterlinck con- 
tinues to be little understood in Germany, except in so far as his 
book on The Life of Bees and his essay on The Intelligence 
of Flowers falls into line with our Nature-mystic. The old 
mysticism seems to find adherents only among quiet little 
souls. Our Neuromantics, like Stephan George and Hugo 
von Hoffmannstal, are not strong men, but tender souls 
entirely sunk in fin-de-siécle decadence. ‘They have not ad- 
vanced beyond Maeterlinck’s first period, and perhaps they 
never will. All these shadows and ghosts will not succeed 
in awakening a religion which overflows with the clear 
waters of modern life. They are, however, of high signifi- 
cance for the deepening of our inner life, and one of them, 
perhaps, signifies something more. A genuine and thorough 
poet—a gift not bestowed upon the group in Friedrichshagen— 
has arisen in the person of the young Austrian, Reiner Maria 
Rilke. No other writer in our language has shown the power he 
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possesses of singing and telling forth the presence of the Divine 
in Nature, especially in the quiet and unobtrusive life of smal] 
things ; no other has so fully expressed the emotion of man 
as he mingles his being with the All and feels the wind of God 
breathing through him. Perhaps he has learnt from the 
young Maeterlinck the note of fatigue which belongs especially 
to his early poems. It may be simply the mark of youth not 
yet understanding itself, and something yet stronger is to be 
expected from Rilke. He is, moreover, no leader; for like 
all these mystics, he lacks an ideal of life. 

Of course, attempts have not been wanting to make good 
the old ideals in connection with these new religions. I have 
in mind especially the efforts of Ellen Key to combine the 
individualistic ideal and Nietzsche’s teaching with Nature. 
mysticism into a pantheistic picture of religion. This attempt, 
moreover, has engaged many enthusiastic young men in 
Germany, and more especially many young women. What is 
tempting and captivating about Ellen Key’s books is precisely 
the union of these two elements, though in reality they are 
absolutely incapable of being united. For the brutalities! of 
even the loftiest Individualism would be quite intolerable to 
these people, had they not the necessary counterweight in the 
tenderness and inwardness of communion with Nature. The 
only logical ethic which can be derived from pantheism is an 
ethic of love or of sympathy. 

Hence the attempt to found Christianity on the new 
mystical feeling for Nature is more intelligible. The earlier 
theologian, Johannes Miiller, undertook the task of ‘ German- 
ising” and “modernising” the Sermon on the Mount in this 
sense. When Jesus speaks of “our Father in Heaven” he 
means the everlasting, vital glow of the All, supporting and 
permeating us, under whose influence we thrill with a 
mysterious impulse which we control for creative ends, and 
feel pressing upon us in all events as a quickening influence— 


1 This warm-hearted woman herself goes so far as to maintain that the 
offender ought not to be pardoned but “ extinguished.” 
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the Fountain-head of our being and the Healing Power of 
life. From this experience there arises a morality of over- 
flowing life. Love is not a moral relation which man can call 
into being by means of a good will, but an original faculty ; 
not an affinity which is awaked by attractive or sympathetic 
persons, but the self-assertion of the soul, the abounding inner 
life which pours out its ripened fulness because it cannot hold 
back the riches of its hidden wealth. Like the streaming of 
the sunshine and the quivering movement of fiery heat, this 
love encompasses men and permeates them with vigour and 
the joy of life. 

In these few sentences of Miiller’s we trace his own peculiar 
genius, and perceive that the preacher is not Jesus but a 
modern man, who has learnt the best that he has to give 
mainly from Nietzsche, especially from Nietzsche's Zarathustra ; 
and this is the ideal of joy, and a virtue which pours forth in 
perpetual outflow. Indeed, it is not individualism so much as 
egoism which here assumes the name of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the self-expression of a soul irradiated by the glow of 
pantheistic experience. Miiller’s followers in Germany are 
numbered by thousands ; hundreds of them gather every year 
at a castle on the Main, which has been assigned him by one 
of his admirers for the purpose. Here they fortify themselves 
by a common life and develop in intercourse with the master. 
He must be a man of force and great warmth of heart, for he 
attaches quite old-fashioned Christians to himself, though he 
himself has now gone over from orthodoxy to pantheistic 
nature-mystic. His Blatter zur Pflege persinlichen Lebens 
answer the same requirements of the modern man as do the 
essays of Ellen Key. They meet the individualistic aspirations 
of youth as well as its cravings for religion. What is wanting 
is unity and a clear ideal for actual life. 

We have now placed in review the chief directions in which 
modern religion is moving in Germany. What will come out 
of them? Will any one of these tendencies be victorious ? 
Will an eclecticism develop out of them all? Shall we see a 
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return to abandoned forms of Christianity, as in the time 
of the old Romanticism at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century? Who can venture to predict in such a matter! 
But I must not conclude with mere historical information, 
Nay, rather, I have yet to indicate briefly the goal which 
hovers before me as offering a way out of the strife and cop. 
fusion of the present. From Nature-mystic life can derive 
no clear ideal ; while the doctrine of the spirituality of Nature 
is generally lacking in religion. This doctrine is not an appre. 
ciation of the world, but an attempt to explain the world, 
A definite goal is provided, first, by esthetic individualism in 
its coarser or its finer sense; secondly, by Buddhism with its 
renunciation of life; and thirdly, by Christian love, the 
highest flower of the altruistic dispositions of men. Hence. 
forth humanity has to choose between these ideals. If Chris. 
tianity is to remain victorious it must advance along the lines 
which have been sketched above. It may not forego its 
character as a New Birth, as pantheism demands; but it must 
attach itself to the new feeling for Nature and to the new 
knowledge of Nature, after first cutting itself free from every 
antiquated picture of the world and from every antiquated 
dogma. Jesus himself in a unique manner lived in Nature 
and from Nature. It was from Nature that the voice of his 
Heavenly Father spoke to him in the bending and waving 
corn, in the varied clothing of flowers and the singing of birds. 
But he also maintained an inviolable reverence for God, 
as the blessed Power which spreads unexhausted over Nature, 
and whose loving will has to be served by Nature as well as by 
History, so that the world may become at last a Kingdom of 
God. This God comes to meet the man who seeks a goal for 
life, the God of the Ideal who reigns above that highest reach 
of our human nature, whereby we are distinguished from all 
beings known to us—our moral life. On the other hand, 
Theology has something to learn from reformed Buddhism. 
Liberalism and Modern Theology were only too ready to 
be satisfied with the world as it is. These have often lacked 
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the element of sternness so distinctly expressed by the bitter 
condemnation of the world in early Christianity. Not only 
a serious attention paid to the suffering in the world, but 
a firm determination to introduce the Ideal into life, should 
lead us into deeper earnestness. In this regard Modern 
Theology is often defective. The Old Theology attached 
itself almost without condition to a State which was not 
truly Christian, and to every social prejudice which professed 
to be Christian, so long as it wore the outward garment of 
the Church. Modern theology, also, has often suffered itself 
to be driven along the false path of renouncing the practical 
attempt to transform the world to its ideal pattern — in 
our day influenced, no doubt, by the fate of Friedrich 
Naumann. Naumann began a brilliant career as a prophet 
of morality and religion, his devotional work The Help of 
God being, perhaps, the noblest product of modern piety. 
But, despairing of a thorough-going introduction of the 
Christian Ideal into human life, he threw in his lot with those 
politicians who look upon power and economical welfare as 
the central concern of the life of nations. This has caused 
the courage of many to fail. The resolve to achieve a new 
world, a Kingdom of God, is far too weak among us. I mean 
the aspiration after a world ruled by Truth, Love, and Purity, 
in which all that is shameful in the political and social life of 
the present day shall be impossible; a world in which war and 
retaliation, duelling and revenge, prostitution and the exploita- 
tion of the unfortunate, and all that opposes the Will of a God 
of Love, shall be no more. Only when this lofty ideal of 
Christianity shall be again preached in all seriousness, when 
God shall be again vitally felt as ever present and speaking to 
us—only when Christianity thus rejuvenated, in earnest and 
enthusiastic, again becomes powerful in our midst, will our 
generation appear to be inwardly not unworthy of the splendid 
age in which it outwardly lives. 
H. WEINEL. 


JENA, 





JESUS OR CHRIST? 
A REPLY TO MR ROBERTS. 


i. 
G. K. CHESTERTON. 


BrerorE remarking on the Rev. ‘Mr Roberts’s article called 
“Jesus or Christ?” it is only fair for me to say that the title 
affects me personally as would some such title as “ Napoleon 
or Bonaparte?” I can comprehend a nuance of difference 
between the terms; that one would use the surname in one 
connection, the imperial name in another. But I could not 
comprehend a person trying to prove that Napoleon was clever 
while Bonaparte was stupid, or that Bonaparte was a coward 
while Napoleon was very brave. If there were no life of 
General Bonaparte there would (to my narrow and unphilo- 
sophic mind) be no legend of Napoleon; his public life may 
have been more glorious than his private, but it is essential 
to my sentimental interest that they should both have happened 
to the same man. In the same way the achievements of 
Christ as the founder of a Church and the chief deity of a 
civilisation may be more gigantic and inspiring than His 
activities in Galilee or Jerusalem. But if the two persons are 
not one person I lose my existing interest in both of them; 


one of them is an obscure Rabbi like Hillel, and the other is 
a myth like Apollo. 


But I must make one preliminary explanation, in case I 
have not understood Mr Roberts’s main design. 1f Mr Roberts 
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merely means this: that the Jesus of the Gospels is not enough 
for all human purposes; that we need more codification and 
science in our morals than so poetic a vision can give to us,— 
] agree with him at once. I do not know what deduction he 
draws; the deduction I draw is that Jesus left on earth not 
only four lives of Himself, but also a Church and a Catholic 
tradition. If Jesus means the Gospels and Christ means the 
Church, and if Mr Roberts chooses to put it in the form that 
we need Christ in addition to Jesus, I have no quarrel with 
him there. But if he means (as I think he certainly does 
mean) that the Jesus in the Gospels is definitely unreliable 
and undivine, that He can be convicted of error, that He has 
been outgrown, then I have a very large and hearty quarrel 
with Mr Roberts ; and it is simply a quarrel about the facts. 

I will follow his example and divest myself of any old- 
world disguises of reverence; and I will speak as he does of 
the actual Jesus as He appears in the New Testament; not 
as He appears to a believer, but as He appears to anybody; 
as He appeared to me when I was an agnostic; as He 
appeared and still appears to pagans when they first read 
about Him. If, therefore, in this article I speak of Him 
with something that even sounds like levity, let it be under- 
stood that I am speaking for the sake of argument of a 
hypothetical human Jesus in the Syrian documents, and not 
of that divine personality in whom I believe. 

Now, the thing that strikes me most about Mr Roberts is 
that he is wrong on the facts. He is especially wrong on the 
primary fact of what sort of person the Jesus of the Gospels 
appears to be. The whole of Mr Roberts’s contention is 
ultimately this: that when we look, so to speak, through the 
four windows of the Evangelists at this mysterious figure, we 
see there a recognisable Jew of the first century, with the 
traceable limitations of such aman. Now, this is exactly what 
we do not see. If we must put the thing profanely and 
without sympathy, what we see is this: an extraordinary being, 
who would certainly have seemed as mad in one century as 
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another, who makes a vague and vast claim to divinity, who 
constantly contradicts himself, who imposes impossible com. 
mands, who where he seems wrong to us would certainly have 
seemed quite as wrong to anybody else, who where he seems 
specially right to us is often in tune with matters not ancient 
but modern, such, for instance, as the adoration of children, 
For some of his utterances men might fairly call him a maniac: 
for others, men long centuries afterwards might justly call 
him a prophet. But what nobody can possibly call him js 
Galilean of the time of Tiberius. That was not how he 
appeared to his own family, who tried to lock him up as a 
lunatic. ‘That is not how he appeared to his own nation, who 
lynched him, still shuddering at his earth-shaking blasphemies, 
The impression produced on sceptics, ancient and modern, is 
not that of limits, but rather of a dangerous absence of limits: 
a certain shapelessness and mystery of which one cannot say 
how far it will go. Those of his contemporaries who said that 
he was possessed by devils seem to me much better critics 
of biography than Mr Roberts. 


I deny, therefore, Mr Roberts’s facts ; but it would hardly 
be courteous to leave such a statement as mere assertion, 


therefore I will briefly give my proofs. There are at least 
three practical and final reasons why the Gospels cannot be 
used for this purpose of catching Jesus out in ignorances or 
mistakes. The first is the scope and style of the Gospels. 
There is here a very queer confusion of thought which Mr 
Roberts has not foreseen or avoided. He says, very truly, 
that the materials are meagre, or in other words that the New 
Testament is a very little book. He then goes on to say, as if 
it were part of the same argument, that we can see in this book 
the small contemporary prejudices of the Jew. But if these 
two things are true they must be true in spite of each other. 
So far as they go they destroy each other: the less there is 
about Jesus the less it is possible to belittle Him. The 
limitation of the book prevents the limitation of the hero. It 
would be much harder to find out a man’s limitations from a 
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short post-card than from along letter. Ifa man talks for fifteen 
minutes you may possibly find that he is a fool; if he talks for 
two hours it is barely possible that you may learn that he is a 
bore. But if he only says, “A fine morning!” he may be 
Shakespeare or Socrates for all you know. But Mr Roberts 
actually quotes, in order to limit Jesus, that biographical 
brevity which in fact makes it impossible to limit Jesus. For 
instance, the mere fact of the size and plain purpose of the 
Gospels makes nonsense of the whole of Mr Roberts’s laments 
about things being absent from them. One might as well 
complain of some subjects being left out of a telegram or 
3 triolet. Mr Roberts’s complaint that Jesus does not 
mention debtors and creditors or the slave-system, is utterly 
absurd when taken in connection with the nature of the books. 
He might as well object that the Lord’s Prayer is entirely 
silent on the subject of a Second Chamber, the duty of doctors 
in time of plague, the art of Botticelli, the advisability of 
reading novels, and the use of tobacco. The Lord’s Prayer is, 
in shape and purpose, a short prayer. The Gospel of St Luke 
is,in shape and purpose, a short account of such sayings and 
doings of Jesus as a particular person happened to remember. 
As I have already said, I agree that this leaves the Gospel 
Jesus too shadowy to be all-sufficient ; that is the argument 
for a Church. But the same brevity and obscurity which 
make it a little difficult to define His doctrines make it mere 
impudent nonsense to talk of His limitations. 

But Mr Roberts does something worse than complain of 
the omissions of Jesus; he supplies them. It is borne in upon 
me that he has pursued a course not uncommon among 
cultivated modern persons—a course which I pursued myself 
for many years of my life; I mean that he has read all the 
books about the New Testament and forgotten to read the 
book itself. His memories of it, at any rate, are singularly 
hazy and exaggerative. Before I leave this first objection, 
that the limit of space limits the limitation of Jesus, let me 
give one truly extraordinary example. Let me show how 
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huge and systematic are the unconscious fictions built up in 
Mr Roberts’s brain; and let me show (what is more to the 
point) how utterly and obviously unfitted are the curt texts of 
the Evangelists to be the basis of such structures. 

Speaking still of Jesus, Mr Roberts writes as follows: 
“His teaching on divorce recognises the husband’s right to 
accuse, judge, condemn, and dismiss the wife; while the wife 
having no such rights as against her husband or even over her 
own children, is left the helpless victim of the husband's 
caprice. There is no recognition of adultery on the part of the 
husband as a ground for divorce which the wife might urge, 
while the right of the husband to decide these matters himself 
without reference to any constituted law courts strikes the 
modern mind as callous and iniquitous to the last degree, 
The teaching is governed throughout by an admission of the 
iniquitous principle of sex-inferiority as against woman, and let 
it be remembered this principle has inflicted infinite suffering 
on half the human race.” 

Anyone would imagine from this that Jesus Christ read 
out an Act of Parliament, with twenty-five clauses and 
fifteen schedules. I was puzzled by this, because, as far as | 
could remember, He only answered a casual question in the 
street. I donot profess to be any more verbally irreproachable 
than Mr Roberts in my memories of Scripture ; still, I could 
not recall anything in the Gospels about any of these things, 
about the custody of the children, about not having any law 
courts, or about the iniquitous principle of sex-inferiority. But 
in a note at the bottom of the page referring to the above 
paragraph, Mr Roberts has written the following undecorated 
but highly misleading statement: “ Matt., c. xix., vv. 3-9; 
Mark, ec. x., vv. 11-12; Luke, ec. xv., v. 18.” 

This made the matter simpler; so I looked up Matt.,c., 
etc., and found nothing even resembling the above immense 
system for getting rid of wives. I found a hasty and some- 
what disdainful statement in answer to a few hecklers; the 
statement was entirely concerned with telling people that 
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marriage was a final and sacred state, and that therefore, except 
on one parenthetical supposition, men ought to cleave to their 
wives. ‘There was nothing about the husband having the 
children or anybody having the children; there were no law 
courts or absence of law courts or remote mention of law 
courts; there was nothing whatever about anybody being 
inferior to anybody. ‘This is the whole text of Matthew: 

“The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and 
aying unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause? And he answered and said unto them, 
Have ye not read that he which made them at the beginning 
made them male and female, and said, For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and 
they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder. They say unto him, Why did 
Moses then command to give a writing of divorcement, and 
to put her away? He saith unto them, Moses because of 
the hardness of your hearts suffered you to put away your 
wives: but from the beginning it was not so. And I say 
unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery : and 
whoso marrieth her which is put away doth commit adultery.” 

I quote verbatim lest I should seem unfair if I summarised. 
But would any human being think me unfair if I summarised 
the above thus?—A man asked Jesus if wives should be divorced. 
Jesus replied, No; a man should leave everything for his wife 
and cleave to her, unless she practically left him. The custom 
of divorcing wives was a bad custom only permitted in a brutal 
society. The normal ideal was absolute fidelity. If it does 
not mean that, I can offer no conjecture as to what it means. 
The exact words of Mark are as follows: 

“And the Pharisees came to him, and asked him, Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife? tempting him. And 
he answered and said unto them, What did Moses command 
you? And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of 
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divorcement, and to put her away. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them, For the hardness of your heart he wrote you 
this precept. But from the beginning of the creation God made 
them male and female. For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and cleave to his wife ; and they twain shal] 
be one flesh: so then they are no more twain, but one flesh, 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. And in the house his disciples asked him again of 
the same matter. And he saith unto them, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, and marry another, committeth adultery 
against her. And if a woman shall put away her husband, and 
be married to another, she committeth adultery.” 

I request any rational person to look at the last sentence 
and ask himself what has become of Mr Roberts’s Oriental 
vision of the shuddering, inferior woman, and the husband 
sitting like a sultan on a cushion to judge her. The very 
phrase “ put away” which is the basis of the whole business js 
here assumed in both sexes and condemned in both. In Mark 
the sexes are told to cleave to each other. In Matthew only 
the man is told to cleave to the woman; and in Matthew an 
exception is mentioned. That is all. Henceforth I shall make 
a point of looking out the references given in rationalist articles 

The third reference is to Luke xv., verse 18. I have 
looked this out also, and it runs, “1 will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee.” Here I confess my brain gives out: 
I can no more. I cannot conceive what this text has to do 
with it, unless the iniquitous principle of sex-inferiority pre- 
vented the Prodigal Son from arising and going to his mother. 

I have thought it worth while to dwell on this excellent 
specimen of the Higher Criticism, because I think it is time 
that this sort of thing should stop. But I mentioned it 
originally not so much to show the unreasonableness of Mr 
Roberts’s deduction as to show the unreasonableness of mak- 
ing any detailed deduction. The short, sword-like sentences 
used by Jesus Christ in combat are not elaborate enough for 
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this purpose. Here, for instance, He struck unmistakably 
ne sentiment so that it rang—that marriage is sacred and 
jivorce bad; as for the remote inferences, Mr Roberts’s or 
anyone else’s, one would not hang a dog on them. In short, 
the sharp incidental style of Jesus is against Mr Roberts in 
his amiable attempt to find limits. The sayings, whether 
snvincing or not, are not of the literary type which reveal a 
man’s mental boundaries. They are mostly abrupt, generally 
gymbolic, and often ironical. If we are to find a man’s mental 
imitations we must have a long sample of his connected 
thought ; thus I do not think it difficult, after reading his 
aticle, to find the limitations of Mr Roberts. But it is 
impossible with utterances that are partly epigrams, partly 
oracles, and often something like songs. The thing to say 
about Jesus if you do not like Him is that He was a megalo- 
maniac like Nero or a deliberate mystagogue like Cagliostro. 
But whether or no He was small, it is plain that the Gospels 
are too small for Him. Whether or no He is large, He is too 
lage for the stage. 

There is a second more emphatic reason for refusing to find 
these limitations in the Gospel figure. It is the moral nature 
of most of the sayings, which are intrinsically defiant, vision- 
ary, and even paradoxical. Here Mr Roberts has been horribly 
unfortunate. The examples he gives prove exactly the 
opposite of what he is trying to prove. For instance, he 
quotes the old “Take no thought for the morrow.” It is 
indeed a very extraordinary utterance; but for that very 
reason it is not the ordinary utterance of a first-century Jew. 
Does Mr Roberts believe that it was ever a customary thing 
fora Jew to take no thought for the morrow? Does he 
suppose that Zebedee never mended his nets, that Nicodemus 
never counted his money, that people in Palestine did not 
ow orreap? Surely it is as plain as a pike-staff that such a 
sing would have been a paradox if uttered in any age or 
country; as much a paradox to Jews under Tiberius as to 


Englishmen under Edward VII. As to its true meaning, 
Vou. VII.—No. 4. 48 
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I am not discussing that now. It may have been a special 
counsel to certain illuminati; it may have been a mystical 
joke; it may have been a perfection we shall one day 
reach ; it may have been irony; it may have been insanity, 
All that we agree to leave open. But whatever it was, it was 
not a current convention. So far from showing Jesus surren. 
dering to the limits of his age, it shows Jesus apparently 
breaking out of the limits of ali ages. It shows Him 
gigantic, in an incredible attitude, defying the limits of 
human life. 

Mr Roberts mixes up these two opposite ideas for several 
pages. Sometimes he reproaches Jesus with saying what 
everybody thought and sometimes what nobody could ever 
think. But surely every paradox of Jesus obliterates a limi- 
tation of Jesus. Take this, for instance: “On non-resistance 
and oath-taking the rule attributed to Jesus is absolute. Yet, 
as a whole, Christendom has openly violated it throughout 
its history. His most distinguished followers, popes and 


bishops, have waged wars and consecrated battleships; and 


the existence of Christian armies proves that Jesus has been 
unable to get His own followers to obey His rule.” The 
command about the other cheek is highly startling ; but it 
would certainly have startled people in the Roman Empire as 
much as ourselves, if not more. I can see how it might be 
maintained that this phrase of Jesus proves His unlimited 
extravagance, but I cannot see how it proves His Syrian 
limitations. Were the Maccabees or the Zelots non-resisters! 
Did the Romans turn the other cheek? Here also I am dis- 
cussing not the theory, but the facts. Christ’s command about 
giving the coat as well as the cloak was, very possibly, a 
humorous suggestion of embarrassing the enemy. “If a 
man knocks your hat off, offer him your umbrella ; and it is 
he who will look the fool.” But my interpretations are not 
in question, but Mr Roberts’s ; and by no conceivable means 
can Mr Roberts make this paradox a current or local prejudice. 
That “ popes and bishops have waged wars and consecrated 
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battleships” is a very fortunate fact for Mr Roberts and for 
other Western Europeans. For certainly, if the Pope had 
not launched a fleet and hurled back the Turks at Lepanto, 
Mr Roberts and the rest of us would be living under a Turkish 
civilisation, in which he might find the view of woman even 
less satisfactory than that expressed (so obscurely) in the 
arable of the Prodigal Son. But if human conventions have 
contradicted Jesus on this matter, it may prove that Jesus 
was wrong, but it can hardly prove that He was conventional. 
So it is with the matter of marriage on which I have already 
touched. ‘The substance of the speech of Jesus is simply that 
divorcee is wrong because sacramental marriage is right. I 
could understand a person calling this quixotic or idealistic or 
too cruel a strain on human nature. But to say that Jesus 
got it from the Jews or the Roman Empire is absurd. We 
come back to the same fact : if Jesus is impossible, it is because 
He is individual and idealist, not because He was like His 
land or age. If He is outside practical politics, it is not 
because He is limited to his age, but because He is quite 
astonishingly in advance of ours. 

Thirdly, there is one element in the thoughts of Jesus which 
again may make a man conclude that they are worthless, but 
which cannot possibly make him conclude that they are limited. 
I mean the element of apparent contradiction. If I meet a 
man who says he is an atheist, 1 may consider him a limited 
man; I generally do. If ten minutes afterwards I overhear 
him praying passionately to God, I may conclude that he is 
mad, or a humorist, or has some singular synthesis. But 
exactly the thing I cannot say is that I know his limits. Now, 
Jesus told men to turn the other cheek; He also told them 
to buy swords to fight people; He also set them a healthy 
example by thrashing the money-changers in the open Temple. 
This may be madness, but it is not limitation. Jesus said, 
“He that is not for us is-againstjus.” He also said, “ He that 
is not against us is for us.” This may be illogicality, but it is 
not limitation. 
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Lastly, one other argument of Mr Roberts is put in this 
simple form: “If Jesus was God He knew that the people's 
belief in diabolic obsession was an error.” He does not seem 
to see that this rather transfers the discussion from the question 
of whether Jesus was God to the question of whether Mr 
Roberts is God—a question into which I have far too much 
delicacy to enter. But I think a man might be a little more 
modest than to begin two or three sentences with, “If he was 
God he knew that——” and then add all his own private opinions 
or all the most ephemeral prejudices of his season and his set. 
How, may I ask, does Mr Roberts know exactly what God 
thinks about diabolic possession? ‘To understand men or the 
most ordinary life is mystery enough for most of us; and here 
is an enlightened gentleman who not only knows about God, 
but knows God’s private opinion upon the mystery of evil. 
One would think that the meditations of the Omniscient upon 
the subject of devils might reasonably be left undisturbed. 
But since the indiscretion has already been committed, and 
Mr Roberts is in possession of the Divine view of the relations 
between moral evil and animal torture, I suggest that he 
should tell us at once what they are, instead of taking, with 
this mistaken shyness, the indirect method of attacking Jesus 
of Nazareth. Who hath laid the measure thereof, declare 
since thou knowest? or, who hath stretched the line upon 
it? Have the gates of death been open to thee, or hast thou 
seen the doors of the shadow of death? What is pain? What 
are devils? What is the relation between the body and the 
soul, between the soul and the other souls outside it? Do 
Mr Roberts and I know so much about any of these things 
that we should say that there is no such thing as diabolic 
possession? Is there any particular logic in denying that the 
Son of God might cast our devils out, merely because most 
modern doctors are obliged to leave them in? But Mr 
Roberts is hardly enough of a Catholic to be an agnostic; 
and it may be that this sort of intellectual humility appears 
to him merely hazy and remote. I will appeal to him upon 
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2 side on which I am sure he is sensitive. I will point out to 
him that he is decidedly behind the times. He is by no means 
modern. Psychological science in our time has come uncom- 
fortably near to a belief in the casting out of devils. Dual 
personality is surely something uncommonly like diabolic 
possession; it seems only to resolve itself into a delicate 
problem of which person should be thrown out. Moreover 
(and this is yet more important), if you had asked any of the 
manly old freethinkers, Tom Paine or Diderot, to believe 
in dual personality, they would have told you that they would 
just as soon, while they were about it, believe in diabolical 
possession. In the very issue of the Hisperr JourNaL in 
which Mr Roberts takes it for granted that God Almighty is 
an early Victorian rationalist, there are no less than three 
articles dealing with psychical marvels which all the early 
Victorian rationalists would have classed with the Cock-Lane 
ghost. And America is already roaring with a new religion 
which maintains not only that this or that disease might be 
a devil, but that all disease is one vast devil—a universal 
diabolic possession. Surely Mr Roberts might be induced 
to wait a little while before he deprives his Christ of the 
only body and the only biography which that being ever 
possessed. 

In conclusion, it is my business, I suppose, to put very 
briefly my sentiment on the whole subject. I will put it thus. 
If I take it for granted (as most modern people do) that Jesus 
of Nazareth was one of the ordinary teachers of men, then I 
find Him splendid and suggestive indeed, but full of riddles 
and outrageous demands, by no means so workable and every- 
day an adviser as many heathens and many Jesuits. But if 
| put myself hypothetically into the other attitude, the case 
becomes curiously arresting and even thrilling. If I say, 
“Suppose the Divine did really walk and talk upon the earth, 
what should we be likely to think of it ?” then the foundations 
of my mind are moved. So far as I can form any conjecture, 
I think we should see in such a being exactly the perplexities 
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that we see in the central figure of the Gospels: I 

he would seem to us extreme and violent; because |, 
would see some further development in virtue which woul 
be for us untried. I think he would seem to us to contr. 
dict himself; because looking down on life like a map he 
would see a connection between things which to us ar 
disconnected. I think, however, that he would always 
ring true to our own sense of right, but ring (so to speak) 
too loud and too clear. He would be too good, but never 
too bad for us: “Be ye perfect.” I think there would be, 
in the nature of things, some tragic collision between him 
and the humanity he had created, culminating in something 
that would be at once a crime and an expiation. I think he 
would be blamed as a hard prophet for dragging down the 
haughty, and blamed also as a weak sentimentalist for loving 
the things that cling in corners, children or beggars. I think, 
in short, that he would give us a sensation that he was turning 
all our standards upside down, and yet also a sensation that he 
had undeniably put them the right way up. So, if I had been 
a Greek sage or an Arab poet before Christ, I should have 
figured to myself, in a dream, what would actually happen if 
this earth bore secretly somewhere the father of gods and 
men. In the abstract, it may be that it is still only a dream. 
Between those who think it a dream and those who do not, is 
to be waged the great war of our future in which all these 
frivolities will be forgotten. But among those who call it a 
dream I have not met many who call it a small dream; and 
very few indeed who in reading its tremendous record have 
been chiefly struck by its limitations. 


G. K. CHESTERTON. 
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Il. 
JAMES HOPE MOULTON, M.A., D.Litt., 


Greenwood Professor of Hellenistic Greek and Indo-European Philology, 

University of Manchester. 
A MOMENTOUs question is being asked with great insistence in 
the thinking world to-day. In venturing a few general con- 
siderations towards an answer I shall take as my text Mr 
Roberts’s paper in the January number of this Journal. It 
would be a mistake to treat too seriously the points there 
hazarded against the Jesus of the Gospels. Betraying as they do 
indifference to facts within the reach of everyone, it will suffice 
to mention two or three samples, as fairly typical of much that 
we hear nowadays in sundry quarters. In the whole of my 
discussion, let me say at the outset I claim to be writing as a 
Liberal by temperament and conviction, owning no external 
authority whatever which might dictate to conscience in the 
quest for truth. 

Let us note first two blunders from which Mr Roberts 
would have been saved by a mere glance at the Revised Version. 
We read (p. 364), “ Provident regard for the future is utterly 
condemned. ‘Take no thought for the morrow’ is an absolute 
injunction.” Jesus never said anything of the kind. Even 
King James’s translators never imagined that He was dis- 
couraging thrift: it is only the change of meaning in the 
English phrase during three centuries which suggests any such 
idea. I am not “worrying about the morrow” when I insure 
my life; I am only “taking thought for things honourable in 
the sight of all men.” Another example may be seen in the 
capital Mr Roberts makes out of the assumption that Jesus 
promised a reward to be bestowed openly upon the charitable 
from the “Father which seeth in secret.” Here again the 
ordinary reader of the Revised Version knows that the crucial 
word is not in the text ; it flagrantly defies the whole context." 


1 How early this perverse notion invaded the text is seen by its presence 
in the Lewis Syriac. But it proves nothing but a well-known tendency of 
human nature. 
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These two instances will suffice to show that Mr Roberts 
seeks to reverse the judgment of the ages without taking the 
precaution against mistakes of fact. But something more may 
fairly be demanded of him than that he should read the Gospels 
in a good text and a modern version. It is not much to ask 
that he should consult some modern commentaries to see what 
the labours of biblical scholars have achieved towards the re. 
covery of the original words of Jesus. That he has not thought 
this worth while may be illustrated from his dicta upon the 
teaching of Jesus concerning divorce. Mr Roberts expressly 
cites Mark x. 12, and then says: “Throughout biblical times 
the right of the wife to sue for divorce was not recognised,” 
Professor Burkitt’s brilliant discussion of this passage has shown 
its genuineness, and its appropriateness to the case of Herodias, 
The verse is accordingly not inconsistent with Mr Roberts’ 
assertion. But it is another matter to declare that Jesus 
countenanced any distinction between the sexes in the matter 
of divorce. It is only “Matthew” who inserts the limitation 
which penalises the unchaste woman and leaves the unchaste 
man (v. 32, xix. 9). Our oldest Gospel knows nothing of it, 
and its absence from Luke shows that it was equally unknown 
to the lost source “ Q” (see Harnack’s Sayings of Jesus, p. 58), 
Matthew’s insertion of the limitation is a fair theme for 

discussion. I am only concerned to express the belief, gener- 
ally held by students of the Synoptic question, that Jesus 
Himself made no difference between guilty woman and guilty 
man. His refusal thus to distinguish is well seen in the tradi- 
tional story interpolated at the beginning of John viii., a story 
unmistakably based on fact. It was one of the many points in 
which He was sharply opposed to His people and His time. 
There is not a point left in Mr Roberts’s belittling of 
the Sermon on the Mount which a sober critical exegesis 
will not dispose of. It is, of course, perfectly true that “alms- 
giving implies a failure of social justice.” But the supreme 
motive power which has enabled the modern world to realise 
this fact, dimly as yet, but with increasing conviction, is the 
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teaching of Him who rediscovered the “Imperial Law” 
(James li. 8), and made men recognise its unlimited application. 
Every social advance realised since He came has been forced 
forward by men of vision who saw the implications of His 
words and drove them home upon the consciences of men: 
their hearers confessed the obligation when they saw His 
authority behind it. It is quite true that in many things 
«Jesus has been unable to get His own followers to obey His 
rule.” But on the Christian theory that is entirely natural. 
He came just at the time when the world was ready for Him. 
That is, there were men ready to grasp His great ideals and 
preach them ; and there were conditions which made possible 
the speedy working out of many of these ideals in a very 
considerable measure. But with many others it was not so. 
Most conspicuously His absolute condemnation of war was 
a “great thought ” that “‘ was too great” for man in that stage 
of progress. It is too great still, though all the most en- 
lightened followers of Jesus recognise its cogency. ‘The “day 
of the good Lord Jesus” “has only dawned. It will come by 
and by.” 

Mr Roberts exaggerates, for the purpose of his argument, 
the imperfections of our knowledge of Jesus as a historical 
teacher. He quotes Schmiedel’s “ pillars,” but seems to share 
the error of a good many orthodox critics of the Ziirich pro- 
fessor. Dr Schmiedel has, with pardonable warmth, protested 
against those who have taken his famous nine passages as the 
only real certainties he would allow in the life of Jesus. He 
meant them, he tells us, as conclusive evidence of His historical 
reality, as against the fantastic theorists who proclaim in the 
wilderness their pseudo-critical scepticism. I can hardly be- 
lieve that Mr Roberts personally believes that these cobwebs 
of a minute school of universal deniers are really deserving 
of serious treatment. Let me commend to him the severe 
rebukes which Professor Harnack metes out to less advanced 
sceptics in some of his latest work.’ That the silence of non- 


! Thus Sayings of Jesus, pp. 233 f. (E.T.). 
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Christian literature can possibly have any significance whatever. 
the critic would have a hard task to prove. He would have to 
search for evidence that our extant literature ever did trouble 
itself appreciably with lower-class movements even in the 
centres of government. That any Greek or Roman write 
would have heard of an artisan from Palestine, who taught 
for a few months and then perished by the sentence of a petty 
chargé @affaires, is wildly improbable. Our almost total ignor- 
ance of other important religious movements, which did not 
ultimately force their way into general recognition, will be 
sufficient demonstration. I may refer here to Professor Franz 
Cumont’s recent lectures, in which he urges this fact with all 
the authority of an expert admittedly supreme in his subject.' 

Perhaps it is not necessary to say more as to the failure 
of Mr Roberts’s criticism of the historical Jesus. I pass to the 
stronger and more important part of his essay, on the churches 
doctrine of the Divine Christ. The difficulty Mr Roberts 
feels about the Kenosis I shall not discuss as a philosopher 
or a theologian—I am neither,—but only from the standpoint 
of homely common sense. His closing sentences take for 
granted that the concept “God” is one we can comprehend 
all round and completely. But that defies the fundamental 
notions from which all language about “God” must start. If 
God is omnipotent, how can we deny Him power to limit 
Himself and become a man? In dealing with the notion of 
infinity, mathematical science knows how far it can secure 
sound results, and when the disturbing factor will produce 
confusion. And, similarly, we can distinguish many fields of 
thought wherein it is possible for finite minds to contemplate 
God the Infinite with intelligence, and with a reasonable hope 
of attaining truth. But there is a point in every such in- 
vestigation where the factor of infinity comes in and baffles 
our reasoning ; and we have to expect it and understand why 
it must be so. Now it cannot be denied that the theory of 
Christianity reveals to us an entirely reasonable motive for 


1 Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, pp. 13 ff. 
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an Incarnation. The appearance of a perfect man, perfectly 
and absolutely human, but free from the faults which blur 
even the greatest and best of other examples, is an event that 
we can see to be necessary for the perfecting of the race. We 
have this attained, on the Christian theory, by the entrance of 
God into human life in a new form—every human virtue seen 
in its ideal completeness, and without the weaknesses which 
in other men detract from the character as a perfect whole. 
Such a theory may not be at all points comprehensible. As 
it has to do with God, it would be a contradiction to expect 
otherwise. But it is obviously reasonable wherever our reason 
can touch it. Mr Roberts’s criticisms seem only to lie against 
a Kenosis which is imperfectly carried out. To me, at least, 
no Incarnation is intelligible or capable of fulfilling its purpose 
which does not involve the production of a humanity which is 
real—as real as my own, but without a single one of the flaws 
by which I recognise my manhood inferior to the best man- 
hood I know, on the several sides of character and capacity 
that they affect. 

Assume that Jesus possessed a faculty to which man 
has never shown anything analogous—that He knew the 
Copernican system, or understood wireless telegraphy, or had 
other knowledge of the authorship of a psalm than was 
possible for a man of His time—and His humanity becomes 
to me an unreal thing: He is no example to me, because He 
possesses just the one element which makes all the difference 
in the human struggle to do right. But let Him be genuinely 
human, differing from me only as an absolutely perfect man 
differs from an imperfect one, and His humanity becomes an 
inspiration of unlimited power. Nor can I understand the 
existence of this perfect man except on the theory—let it 
mean what it may —that before that human birth at 
Bethlehem He who brought the first joy of parenthood into 
Joseph and Mary’s home dwelt as Lord in the world of spirit 
that lies beyond our ken. 

Now, of course, if this Christian kenotic theory is true— 
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and even if the older theories are true, which I find myself 
unable to follow—the limitations of the historical Jesus are 
obvious. He spoke Aramaic and sometimes Greek. His 
intellectual training was what a Galilean peasant’s home 
could supply. The intuitions of genius were coloured by the 
Jewish conditions and expressed along the lines of Jewish 
thought. Had He appeared in the land of Socrates, or in 
the land of Gautama, His humanity would have been very 
different in its characteristics, though equally perfect in its 
moral and spiritual equipment. That He appeared among 
the people which had shown the highest religious and ethical 
genius, rather than among those who held the primacy of 
intellect or those who had developed mystical reflexion to 
its highest degree, is one among many facts that show the 
Providence behind it all. If God was to speak to men with 
human voice, every line of thought shows us how the historical 
record of Jesus satisfies one after another the requirements our 
knowledge and our instinct realise to be most fitting. 

But if the Carpenter of Nazareth had a mission to the 
world, it is obvious that these limitations must be transcended. 
He must become no longer a citizen of Nazareth, or a speaker 
of Aramaic, or a contemporary of the first Czsars. He must 
be at home in Manchester, in Bombay, in Pekin, in Fiji, 
with a message that twentieth-century inhabitants of cities 
and villages of civilisation and barbarism can understand. 
What is this but to say that Jesus must become Christ, the 
Universal Man who is now no longer like other men, for He 
is God and man in one? The germs of this conception must 
have fallen into the mind of the first missionaries as soon as 
ever they crossed the borders of their own country. In the 
fertile intellect of Paul, the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, the 
idea soon sprang to its full maturity. His relative indifference 
to the details of the great Teacher’s life is fully explained by 
his realisation of His world-wide significance. A_ perfect 
human life, offered to God in obedience that did not stop 
short of death on the cross, was being made available for every 
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man on the earth, to be an immanent Divine humanity that 
could supply power for perfect living. That was Paul’s Gospel, 
drawn from his own experience, and the insight of a unique 
spiritual genius. And if Paul could understand it from what 
he saw in missions within the old Roman Empire, cannot we 
ge it more convincingly still, if possible, from missions that 
cover the world? It is perfectly fair to ask for credentials of 
the stupendous claim that is made for Jesus as Christ, nor do 
| object to the demand that they should be “ credentials which 
would never have occurred to a Paul or a Plutarch.” But si 
queris, crcumspice. Read such a survey of the world outlook 
as is presented in Mr J. R. Mott’s remarkable speech in the 
Albert Hall last November.’ See how in every part of the 
world men and women of every race and every state of 
culture, or absence of culture, are pressing towards Christianity, 
while the old Christian states slumber oblivious, and only a 
handful of enthusiasts are awake to the opportunity. What 
is this that is sweeping over Korea like a prairie fire, drawing 
Brahmin and Pariah in India, taming the cannibal in the New 
Hebrides within one missionary’s career, and at the same time 
winning the devotion of the lowest and the highest in our own 
country, the simple rustic and the choicest brains among the 
young students of our Universities? Credentials! Is not 
the Bible House in Queen Victoria Street worth all the 
apologetics in the world? Take any book ever written, the 
very flower of literature and the supremest effort of human 
thought, translate it into 412 languages, from Sanskrit down 
to the rudest jargon of savages, and scatter it broadcast over 
the world. When that is done, and the books have sold 
everywhere and brought civilisation and humanity wherever 
they have gone, it will be time to discuss whether there is 
anything unique in Christianity. 

And, let it be remembered, what has done all this is the 
New Testament as it stands, and the Gospels first of all. It is 


' Modern World Movements. Published by the Student Christian Move- 
ment, 93 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Jesus, then, whose triumphs are witnessed to-day by missiop. 
aries in every quarter of the globe. But if this Jesus jg 
nothing more than a supremely good Jew of the olden time, 
of whom we know very little, so that a learned man from 
somewhere or other has even determined Him to be a myth, 
how are we going to explain the way the world is going after 
Him? The simple fact is that neither Jesus nor Christ could 
do it: Jesus Christ alone can work the marvel we see to-day, 
Those who think it all incredible should go and look for 
themselves. They would find men and women of races and 
cultures and languages lying poles asunder all taking hold in 
their different ways of this unlettered Jew of long ago. By 
an instinct that men cannot explain, they all find in Him their 
own countryman and contemporary, the Friend of their own 
daily life, the Strength of their realised weakness. Who less 
than the Son of Man, He who is Universal Man because He 
was God over all, could thus meet the heart’s needs of every 
son of man? The earliest message of Christian preachers was 
“Jesus Christ is Lord.” It is the message still, and we win 


our way to it through paths of rigid historical and_ higher 
criticism, comparative religion, and broad unprejudiced modern 
outlook on the facts of life to-day. To deny it is to throw 
away the only key that can unlock the mystery of the world. 


JAMES HOPE MOULTON. 


Dipssury CoLLEGr, MANCHESTER. 
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MORAL FORCE IN WAR. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR REGINALD C. HART, 
Tx, SS, ECV 


Muuitary history illustrates the eternal truth of Napoleon’s 
dictum that the moral forces in war are to the physical as 
three to one, and unless a commander not only admits this but 
is capable of applying it in practice, he is not a true leader of 
men, no matter how thorough his knowledge of the material 
aspect of war, nor how great his intellectual qualifications. 
That so few men are endowed with the necessary intuition to 
give its true importance to this factor accounts for the fact 
that many generations of men produce even more rarely a 
Hannibal, a Caesar, or a Napoleon than they do a Kepler, a 
Herschel, or a Newton, whose marvellous calculations and 
discoveries are not perhaps so much affected by the moral 
factors. But there are distinguished generals with quick 
insight who approach more or less to the ideal leader, in the 
same way that there are many men of extraordinary intellect 
who approach more or less nearly to the standard of Newton. 
But, by the nature of things, there is a smaller proportion of 
men distinguished on the field of battle than in statesmanship, 
science, literature, or art. ‘The great leader who can save a 
nation must be gifted with “qualities rare in their separate 
excellence, and wonderful in their combination.” 

Of course a sensible man does not despair because he 
knows that he cannot be a Napoleon or a Samson; he puts in 


practice the teaching of the parable of the talents and does his 
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best to do his duty in that state of life in which it has pleased 
God to call him, and he is satisfied that his mental attain. 
ments, or it may be his bodily strength, should reach a reason. 
able standard ; and we must not overlook that for soldiers to 
rise to pre-eminence they must be, to a greater extent than 
most other great men, favoured by a happy conjunction of 
favourable circumstances, such as favoured all the great com. 
manders who have astonished the world by their achievements, 

If it is admitted that the moral forces in war are really to 
the physical as three to one, it must clearly be right to foster 
and develop the moral faculties during the plastic state of 
youth. This wise course distinguished Sparta, and is in vogue 
in Japan, but that it has practically no place in the educational 
curriculum of the British Isles is only too well known, and it 
is to be regretted that in the home life, and in the schools, we 
do not give more serious attention to the moral training— 
such as inculcating in the young that duty, justice, honesty, 
truthfulness, unselfishness, patriotism, and so on, should be the 
moral equipment of every good citizen, and that a good name 
should be esteemed more highly than material prosperity. 

But, unfortunately, a boy’s prospects depend too much upon 
a mere intellectual capacity, supplemented by a good memory, 
so that no care is taken to cultivate even his reasoning 
faculties, because success depends upon examinations that 
are based on mere knowledge, often so wholly undigested 
as not to be available for any practical application; and 
consequently, the boy with great force of character and high 
moral faculties, if without a good memory, is handicapped, 
and is accounted the inferior of the so-called clever boy, with 
his purely scholastic attainments, whom he may absolutely 
distance later in life. 

Prizes and scholarships fall, as a rule, to the lot of only 
those boys who are gifted with good memories—that is, the 
boys who can acquire most knowledge and retain it, if only 
temporarily. And yet, why do so few of these early prodigies 
ever make their mark in after life? The answer is not far to 
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ek : it is because brains, knowledge, and a splendid educational 
equipment are insufficient for success in life if unaccompanied 
by certain moral qualities. What is the use of the highest 
ability and knowledge to a general in the field if he is lacking 
in physical and moral courage, in determination and decision ? 

It is admitted that a great general must possess consider- 
able knowledge in addition to a strong character and many 
high moral qualities, and he must necessarily be intellectual, 
and indeed, to be successful, he requires more and higher 
physical and moral qualities than are necessary to be successful 
inany other calling in life. Consequently, it is unreasonable 
to expect a general to make no mistakes and never to err in 
judgment. The chances are that a general in command 
being, like other men, liable to human error, will of necessity 
make mistakes ; indeed, the physical and mental strain induced 
by exceptional circumstances of great complexity produce 
conditions so abnormal that it has well been said by Turenne 
that when a man has made no faults in war he has 
not made war long. And Napoleon said: “In the practice 
of war, the game is always with him who makes the fewest 
mistakes.” Consequently, we should judge of a commander’s 
capacity not so much by his errors as by the great things he 
has done—even Napoleon committed deplorable errors; but 
to judge his errors by the light of the knowledge now at our 
disposal is absurd and unfair when it is just this knowledge 
that was not available at the time he based his decision and 
action on data sifted from a mass of uncertain, unreliable, 
misleading, and even false reports. Hence the value of 
intelligence and reasoning power combined with strength of 
character in a man who has to draw deductions, and who, in 
the light of later reports, may have to rectify the consequences 
of any false moves, and with quick insight take advantage of 
the errors of his opponent. Further, we have to admit that 
Fortune plays so important a part in war that a general has 
to be on the watch to profit by her favours, but well knowing 


that the fickle goddess is given to deception, and may suddenly 
Vou. VII.—No. 4. 49 
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turn and rend her favourite. We know how seldom the 
highest qualities are combined in one man, therefore we 
should not be surprised that a nation seldom produces , 
commander of the first order. All this explains why critics 
find it so easy to point out why a commander should have 


acted otherwise than he actually did act. It is difficult for 


them to realise that while everything is known and fixed fo 
them, the general was dealing with dissolving views and had 
to see everything through a kaleidoscope and imagine what he 
could not know. It is far easier to describe a complicated 
machine when its inanimate parts are at rest; and in the same 
way it is quite a different thing to criticise a battle after it js 
over than to deal with it when it is a living thing and its 
animate parts are moving, and sometimes very differently 
from the way anticipated by the generals. 

Napoleon said: “ It is rare and difficult to find in one man 
all the qualities necessary for a great general. What is most 
desirable and immediately brings anyone to the front, is, that 
the understanding and the attainments should be in equilibrium 
with the character and the courage. If his courage is much 
superior to his attainments, a general attempts what is beyond 
his capacity; and, on the contrary, if his character and his 
courage remain below his intelligence, he does not dare carry 
out his plans.” 

Supposing a British general goes in command of an army, 
what moral forces can he awaken? Can he appeal to glory 
as Napoleon did, to religion as Cromwell did, or to duty as 
Wellington and Nelson? Hardly at first to glory, in these 
days when militarism is openly condemned by public speakers 
as if it were an accursed thing, like a vampire sucking the very 
life-blood of the people. Some will suggest patriotism. But 
has patriotism such a strong hold on the nation? Well, it is 
most probable he will make no formal appeal to any moral 
forces. It is not now a British custom to do so. But what 
may happen is this. If the commander is a real leader of men, 
as soon as he has established confidence, he will be beloved 
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and idolised by his troops, and great victories will call into 
being many moral forces, but they will be personal to him. 
Remove him from his command, and his successor will not, at 
first at all events, have these forces at his disposal. It was 
acknowledged by the Duke of Wellington that the presence 
of Napoleon in the army was equivalent to a reinforcement of 
40,000 men, and that was in the days of small armies; in these 
days it would be far more. Surely a great general is a 
valuable national asset ! 

It is instructive to study the moral forces that contributed 
so largely to the Japanese victories. It is sufficient to say 
that religion, call it any other name you like, enters into the 
daily private and public life of the whole nation. Boys and 
girls alike are brought up to treat their parents with honour, 
respect, and unselfish devotion, and to revere past genera- 
tions to whom all living men are so much indebted. The 
young people are thoroughly disciplined, lofty ideals are set 
before them, and the moral training at home and at school 
receives the most careful attention and produces that extra- 
ordinary patriotism that is associated with a spirit of self- 
restraint, patience, unselfishness, and absolute self-sacrifice 
when occasion demands it. 

These virtues are the cause of other virtues, so that there 
is cohesion and perfect discipline in the nation. The people 
are frugal, sober, and love honour in war more than life. If 
the influence of religion has weakened in Christian countries, 
it is important to know why, because religion is a mighty 
lever in the hands of a general who commands an army of 
God-fearing soldiers. Are the people to blame, or the priests, 
or both ? 

In Japan, the young men and women of the nobility and 
wealthy classes would think it dishonourable to devote the 
best years of their lives to idleness and the pursuit of selfish 
pleasure, because they are taught that it is wrong not to work. 

Too much wealth, luxury and ease, and security from 
foreign aggression develop not favourably the character of a 
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nation. It is perhaps as well, if the manly spirit of England 
is to be retained, that security from aggression will become less 
and less as the navigation of the sea and air becomes easier 
Nothing short of that will persuade us that we should rely 
upon the manhood of the nation, and not so much upon our 
wealth and our battleships. Rome was never so great as 
when she was fighting for her very existence against Hannibal, 
We know what caused the decline of Rome. It is wrong to 
say that money is the sinews of war. Money or mercenaries 
never saved a nation. The sinews of war are the flesh, bone. 
and blood of the people. 

“But who can gauge the emotions, their strange variation 
of intensity and expression, the weird fashion in which some. 
times they will be left quiescent, or sometimes unexpectedly 
aroused? Who can say what will of a certainty appeal 
to them?” 

Napoleon understood the art of working upon the emotions, 
but he said he could not impart the secret to his generals, 
Such an apparent trifle as a strain of martial music, or even 
the state of the weather, may have a marked effect upon the 
animal spirits, and the men may be sullen and gloomy to-day 
who but yesterday carried victory on the points of their 
bayonets. Will they now advance, or will they retire? Has 
the limit of human endurance been reached? There is nothing 
certain in battle. 

It is not conceivable that there are many men in an 
army who care to fight, and risk death and mutilation, with 
no more intelligible motive than the mere love of fighting and 
bloodshed. 

The emotions do not depend upon reasoning, nor does 
inspiration. ‘The emotions are great moral forces that may be 
the cause of the most startling physical effects. Can we give 
a better example than the marvellous achievements of Joan 
of Arc ? 

It requires great practical knowledge of human nature and 
reflection to understand how a soldier may be clever, accom- 
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plished, and a good general in peace, or in a subordinate 
capacity, and yet fail utterly when in chief command in war. 

All we can do is to improve our knowledge of human 
nature, and, by fostering in ourselves the emotion of sympathy, 
render ourselves capable of viewing the frailties of our fellow- 
men with more indulgence, and, by so doing, treat them with 
more justice; but to expect to entirely transform the un- 
emotional or the essentially unsympathetic temperament would 
be to expect the Ethiopian to change his skin or the leopard 
his spots. 

Darwin states that “the moral faculties are generally and 
justly esteemed of higher value than the intellectual.” This is 
so in private life, but if it is not generally observed in the 
army, we must admit that it is infinitely more difficult to 
gauge the moral than the intellectual faculties of officers, 
especially if they have not been through the ordeal of battle. 

Darwin considers that man’s sympathies have been rendered 
more tender and widely diffused through the effects of habit, 
example, instruction, and reflection. “It is not improbable 
that after long practice virtuous tendencies may be inherited. 
With the more civilised races the conviction of an all-seeing 
Deity has had a potent influence on the advance of morality.” 
“The moral qualities are advanced, either directly or indirectly, 
much more through the effects of habit, the reasoning powers, 
instruction, religion, etc., than through natural selection.” 
How little is done to advance the moral qualities in the young 
by attention to the reasoning powers, instruction, and religion 
has already been stated. 

To return to the dictum of Napoleon. We find that all 
the physical factors—population, financial resources, armed 
strength—were manifold higher for Russia than for Japan, 
but the victorious Japanese proved that the moral forces in 
war are, as they always have been, to the physical as not less 
than three to one. 

A physical cause, shot and shell, will produce but a small 
physical effect in battle, unless it produces also a moral effect 
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giving rise to a moral force that may produce a great physica] 
effect. And ?t is the physical effect that we strive to bring abou 
in war, but we should first produce the moral effect which jp 
its turn is the cause of the physical effect. War itself is caused 
by moral forces that arise from moral or physical causes. || 
would not be unprofitable to consider what have been the 
causes of the greatest wars from the siege of Troy to the 
present era. 

In naval warfare, the physical cause may produce the 
necessary physical effect by sinking the ship, but it is even 
better if such a moral effect is produced that the ship strikes 
her flag and becomes a prize. The whole art of war consists in 
producing the greatest physical effect at a decisive point. This 
is so easy to understand that the uninitiated can see no difficulty 
in conducting war, and no excuse for errors in judgment. 
But what seems so simple to understand is often so difficult to 
do, because in war there is a vast difference between the 
theory and its practical application, and the gulf that separates 
the simple theory from the difficult practice can be crossed 
only by men of rare qualities who must be in close touch 
and sympathy with human nature, which is so easily affected, 
so weak and yet so strong, so readily elated and yet so 
quickly depressed. 

We observe a great physical effect in a battle: the troops 
suddenly lose heart and give way—run away. We say the 
cause was a panic. Then the cause was a moral force which 
itself had a cause. What was the cause? It was necessarily 
of a physical or a moral nature. Then here we have a physical 
or a moral cause producing a moral force, a panic, which in 
its turn produces a great physical effect which gives victory to 
one side, defeat to the other. 

A panic is “a sudden unreasonable, overpowering fear, 
especially where affecting a large number simultaneously.” 
“A fear that feeds upon itself. Men in a panic are frightened 
at finding themselves afraid.” Well-known examples are 
the siege of Samaria, B.C. 868; Marathon, Wagram and 
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Badajos. The causes of these panics are recorded. The 
Syrians before Samaria were panic-stricken by hallucinations 
_—moral causes. At Marathon a moral cause—someone saw, 
or imagined he saw, the god Pan. At Wagram the French 
during the night after their victory imagined a squadron of 
horse was a great attack—a physical cause. At the assault of 
Badajos another physical cause—a lighted match caused the 
victorious troops to imagine a mine which had no existence. 

It is a psychical fact not understood, that a panic is 
infectious and spreads like wildfire. Perhaps something 
psychical like telepathy explains it. Further, it is not only 
men who are liable to panic; animals, especially horses, are 
subject to panic. “The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” 
“Ye shall flee when none pursueth you.” 

“TI will send a faintness into their hearts in the lands of 
their enemies: and the sound of a driven leaf shall chase 
them; and they shall flee, as one fleeth from the sword; and 
they shall fall when none pursueth. And they shall stumble 
one upon another, as it were before the sword, when none 
pursueth.” 

Consequently, a commander has to be on his guard against 
any cause that may produce against him such a moral force as 
apanic with its attendant serious physical effects, and at the 
same time he should strive to cause this force to act in the 
ranks of his enemy. It should be the aim of a general to 
depress the moral of the enemy while fostering, raising and 
maintaining that of his own troops. But this is the gift of 
few men. 

Frederick the Great said: ‘In a lost battle the greatest 
evil is not the loss of men, but the discouragement of the 
troops that is the result.” ‘‘ Victories are determined by deeds 
and their consequences.” 

Napoleon was in agreement with Frederick when he in- 
sisted that a nation recovers more easily its losses in men than 
it recovers its honour. ‘This accounts for the effects of a great 
battle often being so decisive and changing the destinies of 
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empires and nations. That the Romans maintained thei 
moral after Hannibal’s crushing victories is evidence of their 
greatness, and is the best example we can adduce of the 
importance of the moral as compared with the physical factors 
in the welfare of nations. 

Now, this is all fairly simple, because we have only con. 
sidered physical and moral cause and effect, but there is , 
third factor, namely, psychical cause and effect, that introduces 
complexity so abstruse that it would answer no practical 
purpose in this essay to do more than refer to its existence, 
For example, thought is a psychical phenomenon that may 
be suddenly and unexpectedly received in the brain, and be 
capable of changing the whole aspect of affairs, but all we can 
do in anticipation is to bear in mind that in war the sudden and 
unexpected is sure to happen. Nothing is certain in war, and 
it cannot be reduced to exact mathematical calculations. It 
is for this reason that a general should sketch out his plans in 
mere outline only, because it is beyond the wit of man to 
foretell what will happen. 

Psychical phenomena have only recently been scientifically 
studied, but it is generally allowed that telepathy, thought trans. 
ference, reflex action and suggestion, may produce great effects. 
For example, it is suggested to a man, or he suggests it to him- 
self, that he will be successful or be unsuccessful, that he will 
live or die, and the suggestion may produce a marked effect. 

If the general suggests to himself defeat, it soon injuriously 
affects his troops. During his reconnaissance of the Roman 
army before the great battle of Canne, Hannibal made a jest 
that was repeated throughout the army, and it suggested to 
the Carthaginians that their general must be certain of victory 
or he could not be so light-hearted. It is not impossible that 
Hannibal’s humour may have just turned the balance of 
victory in his favour. 

Let us now consider courage and its antithesis fear, which 
are moral forces that are of so much concern in war. The 
brave man draws others on, the coward holds them back. 
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The bravery of the Homeric heroes and of those of Ther- 
mopyle is kept fresh in our memories. Will the Spaniards 
ever cease to admire the men and women of Saragossa? But 
how many schoolboys have ever heard of the bravery of the 
British troops at Albuera, or of the sublime courage of those 
on board the Birkenhead when she foundered in 1852? Why 
are not these examples, and many others, impressed upon the 
rising generations ¢ 

What, then, are the causes of the moral forces courage and 
fear, and can we manipulate these forces ? 

The cause is sometimes physical, and the state of the 
stomach or health is the best understood, and yet men in bad 
health have been extremely brave, because their will-power 
overcame the weakness of the body. ‘Take Marshal Saxe, 
who won the battle of Fontenoy in 1745, “nearly dead of 
dropsy ; could not sit on horseback except for a few minutes ; 
was carried about in a wicker bed; and had a lead bullet in 
his mouth all day to mitigate the intolerable thirst.” 

But the causes of courage are mostly moral. There is 
some mysterious working in the minds of ordinary men that 
gives a force of character that determines them to ignore or 
control the strong natural instinct of self-preservation and 
to accept self-sacrifice more or less completely. Sympathy, 
religious emotion, patriotism, a high sense of honoux, and pride, 
are conducive to courage. If the invaders wantonly provoke 
animosity, they may give rise to such a feeling of resentment 
as will inspire a courage that will turn the scale in the war. 
Those who sow the wind may reap the whirlwind. 

Some generals have believed that courage is innate, others 
that it is acquired. Be this as it may, some men, like certain 
breeds of dogs, appear to be born unconscious of fear, whereas 
others are born unduly timid. Most men lie between these 
two extremes. We must, however, be careful to differentiate 
between the brave man who by nature is insensible to 
outside impressions and the equally brave man whose nervous 
temperament is the opposite of calm. A horse is not a coward 
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because he is an extremely nervous animal. Then we have 
blind, unreflecting courage as opposed to deliberate calculating 
courage, and soon. But there is not much profit in pursuing 
the subject further, except to remark that the true leader of 
men has his hand, so to speak, on the pulse, and he instinctively 
knows the temper of his men. 

“In all battles,” said Napoleon, “the time comes when 
the bravest soldiers, after having made the grandest efforts, 
feel disposed to run away. This terror is caused by a want 
of confidence in their courage ; it requires only the slightest 
cause, a mere pretext, to restore to them their courage ; the 
great art is to produce it.” Of this great art Napoleon was 
master: the mere fact of his presence was sufficient to rally 
his troops and restore their courage. 

In other words, a leader imagines instinctively, or by 
reasoning process conceives correctly, how his men will act 
under the existing circumstances. He produces the cause 
which produces this moral force which will move the masses 
to produce a wished-for physical effect. If the leader's 
instinct, or reasoning process, is incorrect, the wished-for 
results do not materialise. The more often he is correct the 
greater his leadership. Something may happen to interrupt 
the supposed course of events. If man’s judgment was 
infallible and he had perfect foresight he would not have 
erred in what he supposed to be the course of events. We 
have said that a leader instinctively conceives, but really an 
unconscious process of reasoning takes place, so rapid as to be 
like instinct. 

Religious feeling is a moral cause that produces an almost 
irresistible moral force. We need only recall the religious 
enthusiasm of the followers of Moses, Joshua, Mahommed, 
Cromwell, and scores of others. Religion is such a mighty 
factor in war that the general who makes no use of it 
gratuitously deprives himself of a powerful weapon. Indeed. 
the greatest things have been done by armies of God-fearing 
men. 
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Organisation and administration give rise to discipline, 
which is a moral force. Napier speaks of “the mechanical 
courage of discipline,” and we have heard of the practice of 
the parade-ground becoming the instinct of the battlefield. 

We now come to leadership, and commence by stating 
that it may be possible to overestimate the value of experience 
to a genius for war, but the ordinary man cannot acquire a 
sound military judgment without laborious study, reflection, 
and practical experience. Errors in judgment are generally 
the result of deficient intelligence. 

But when all has been said, the great general is only one 
small physical unit; and yet he may move, according to his 
will, hundreds of thousands of similar units and masses of 
physical matter—that is to say, a whole army with its impedi- 
menta; and more still, he may perhaps also move the opposing 
army. How does he do it? Certainly not by his muscles. 
Then it must be something psychical. Simply stated, the 
brain of the general conceives an idea or thought, and finally 
a wish or intention. The next step is to convey this wish to 
many other brains and make it their own, because the troops 
themselves must move their own muscles in response to the 
idea, thought, or wish. The something psychical that has 
been referred to is a God-like faculty that in our present 
ignorance cannot yet be fully analysed, but we must admit its 
existence, and that the intangible psychical idea or thought 
does pass over through the medium of the brain into the 
material world where physical phenomena alone can be seen, 
heard, or touched. In other words, the idea, thought, or wish 
becomes materialised. 

Sir Oliver Lodge says: “Consider what occurs during 
speaking and writing. An idea is conceived in the mind; 
but in order to make itself known or to act as a stimulus, 
it must move matter.” In other words, the muscles of the 
throat or hand. “The rearrangement of matter is all that we 
are able to accomplish in the physical world. The only way 
we can touch the material world is through our muscles. But 
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a thought belongs to a different order. How can it get itsej 
translated into terms of motion? Physiology partially informs 
us of the method, and the brain is the organ of translation, 
But what stimulates the brain? In many cases reflex action: 
though since that involves no consciousness, it is of smal 
psychical interest. By what means the psychical gets out of 
its region into the physical no one knows, but it is a process 
on which discovery is possible. The brain is definitely the 
link between the two universes or modes of existence. It may 
not be the only link, but it is the only link we know of.” 

Now, let us try and apply all this to war. The general 
has an idea; he wishes to move matter (his troops) from their 
position to another position, and perhaps one already occupied 
by the enemy. How does he do it? That is to say, how does 
he get his idea or thought translated into motion ? 

Well, he begins by translating his thought through the 
organ of the brain into the motion of the muscles required for 
speech or writing, or, in other words, he materialises his thought 
so that it may be communicated to others by means of their 
ordinary senses, and in this way his thought or idea is also 
conceived by each one of his soldiers, and each one at the 
proper time translates that idea into motion, and so the whole 
mass of matter—the army—moves in the required direction, 
overcoming the resistance offered by gravity and by the oppo- 
sition of the enemy, or refuses to be moved by the enemy if 
such is the idea. But what is the practical use of all this? 
Before answering, we must ask another question. How is it 
that one general can get his troops to move, or stand fast, 
according to his wishes, whereas another cannot do so, or not 
nearly so well? It is because of his superior ascendancy over 
the minds of his men. That is a characteristic of the man and 
cannot be created by study ; but if it exists, it can be developed 
by increased knowledge of human nature that is acquired by 
experience and by a greater capacity for sympathy as the years 
go by. Well, the practical use of all this is that, in selecting 
leaders, far more weight should be given to personal character- 
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istics that carry with them ascendancy over the minds and 
wills of others, and less weight should be attached to mere 
professional knowledge, capacity to pass good examinations, 
and do good work in the office. The men follow their officers, 
ad if from want of professional knowledge disaster should 
result, the officers have much to answer for. Therefore we 
must not slight the examination test. To be a real leader, 
;man must inspire confidence, and an officer without sufficient 
professional knowledge would not inspire confidence. 

The great leader gives birth to the great moral forces, and 
he controls these forces, as did Alexander, Hannibal, Scipio, 
Cesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon. He obtains ascendancy over 
the minds of men. He rides the whirlwind and directs the 
storm of human passions. He appeals through the imagination, 
affection, and conscience to love of honour and glory, enthusi- 
asm, esprit de corps, patriotism, resentment, self-interest, pride 
of race, birth, religion, self-sacrifice, loyalty and devotion. He 
is everybody and everything, the life and soul of his army ; 
his amy is as nothing in comparison. Has not history proved 
it? It has been said, better an army of deer commanded by a 
lion than an army of lions commanded by a deer. 

It was Hannibal and Napoleon who crossed the Alps ; their 
amies only followed. “Of all that befell the Romans and 
Carthaginians,” says Polybius, “ good or bad, the cause was one 
man and one mind—Hannibal.” It was Mack who surrendered 
at Ulm, Bazaine at Metz, and Napoleon III. at Sedan. Of 
course, a general may be defeated, but the circumstances may 
cover him with honour and glory, as Leonidas at Thermopyle. 

Under modern peace conditions, preferment perhaps neces- 
sarily goes to the intelligent, hard-working officer whose 
patient spirit frets not under the drudgery of office routine, 
possibly a man without any force of character or any of the 
high qualities requisite in a leader. Consequently, the ranks 
of the army are far more likely to produce a Mack than a 
Cromwell, and the great leader has in the strife of political 
life a fairer field and more scope for his commanding character- 
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istics. Indeed, it may happen that a man may, through fore 
of circumstances, make no headway at all in the military 
profession for which under different conditions he was a bom 
leader. At all events, it is significant what a small proportion 
of modern generals have been great men. A man is not great 
because he is a great general—he is a great general because 
he is a great man. 

Great leaders are abnormal, and no two can resemble each 
other. Each must command in his own peculiar way. Wel- 
lington and Nelson always appealed, and not in vain, to a sense 
of duty; Napoleon never, but always to glory. Some leader 
harangue their troops, others do not ; but each one in his own 
peculiar way may produce the moral force he desires. 

Marshal Saxe was right when he said that it is not the big 
armies that win battles; it is the good. And, notwithstanding 
the mechanical inventions for the destruction of life, small 
armies of brave, disciplined, well-equipped, and well-commanded 
troops will in the future, as in the past, vanquish large armies, 
however brave, if they are ill-commanded, ill-trained, ill- 
disciplined, and consequently lack confidence and cohesion. 

In modern warfare the moral forces are perhaps mostly 
produced by moral, less often by physical causes. The moral 
causes are invisible, inaudible, intangible and mysterious. 
There is that mysterious action of the mind, and apparently 
between mind and mind otherwise than through the known 
organs of the senses. ‘“ When one has no fear of death,” says 
Napoleon, “one causes this fear to enter the enemy’s ranks.” 
It is not so much the gun as the courage or fear of the man 
behind the gun. 

In war, the moral forces act upon living bodies of men. 
Sir Oliver Lodge considers that “life is not a form of energy, 
but is a guiding or directing principle which can utilise and 
control terrestrial matter and energy to definite ends, producing 
results that would not otherwise have occurred, such as the 
nests of birds and the buildings of men.” It is clear that Sir 
Oliver considers a living man to be an incarnation of soul in 
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matter, a temporary incarnation by a permanent entity or 
perhaps a part of a permanent entity. 

Sir Oliver asserts that life is dependent on matter for its 
phenomenal appearance and manifestation, and for all its 
terrestrial activities, but otherwise it is independent of matter. 
The mind or life incarnated in man is competent to disarrange 
or interfere with matter—in other words, there is human 
guidance and spiritual control of matter, of energy, and of 
other lives and minds. ‘There was a magnetism about Marl- 
borough,” says Lord Wolseley, “which made itself felt in 
every society which he frequented, and worked like a spell 
upon all who came within the circuit of its force.” Napoleon 
at St Helena said: “I have inspired multitudes to die for 
me; and then my presence was required; the electricity of 
my look, my voice: a word from me, then the sacred fire was 
kindled in all hearts. I certainly possess the secret of that 
magic power which carries away other people’s minds; yet I 
could never communicate it to others. Not one of my 
generals ever received it from me, or guessed at it.” Great 
leaders appear to receive inspirations, and to have the power 
to inspire their followers according to their will. 

In conclusion, what I have been leading up to is this :— 
that a good general can produce, and then guide and control, 
most potent moral forces, so that they will affect the minds 
and, through the minds, the material bodies of the men who 
compose not only his own but the opposing army also, and 
thereby produce the most startling physical effects which may 
mean victory for one side and defeat for the other; and if 
Governments are to select the true leaders they must not 
continue to ignore that in war the moral forces are to the 


physical as three to one. 
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THE CONFUSION OF PRAGMATISM. 


Proressor GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, 
Yale University. 


Every attempt at that kind of reflective thinking which we 
call philosophy must have its success or failure largely judged 
by the way in which it treats its own underlying presuppos- 
tions. In order to credit this statement it is not necessary to 
estimate the relative value of that department of philosophy 
which sets to itself the task of discovering and criticising these 
presuppositions, and which is sometimes called Epistemology, 


Logic, or Theory of Knowledge ; nor is it essential to espouse 
either the Kantian or the Hegelian view of its place and value 
in systematic philosophy. In his own thinking, however, the 
writer on philosophical topics, even for the most popular 
audiences and when employing the liveliest style, should be 
clearly aware of, and should not muddle, the alleged truths 
which he takes for granted. 

To recognise, set in order, and to criticise in the light of 
history and of human experience the postulates of all human 
knowledge and thought is, indeed, a difficult task. It is not 
an easy thing even to do this valuable service, however candid 
the spirit and honest the effort with which the attempt is 
made, for any of the several so-called systems, or schools, of 
philosophy. But for that particular effort at a satisfying result 
which has espoused the title of “ Pragmatism,” the task seems 
peculiarly, even unnecessarily, baffling. So versatile and 


changeful is its method of ascertaining what is true, so naive 
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and varied its statements of results obtained by the method, 
and so hard is it to tie down to any one form of expression, 
that the searcher for the underlying assumptions is repeatedly 
disappointed, and often just at the point when he most flatters 
himself that his search is about to be rewarded. 

Nevertheless, I shall in this paper attempt to discover, and 
briefly to criticise, three of the many underlying asumptions of 
so-called Pragmatism. Those which I have selected are, first, 
its assumption with regard to the method and aim of philo- 
sophy ; second, its assumption as to the nature and guaranty 
of truth; and third, its assumption as to the scope and 
sanctions of the ideas of value, of what men call good and 
worth trying for as a reasonable aim in life. Inasmuch as the 
particular writer on Pragmatism,’ upon whom I must rely for 
information as to its opinions, has nowhere definitively or with 
clear implication discoursed about matters of art and the 
theory of beauty, from the pragmatist’s point of view, I must 
confine myself, in treating of the third class of assumptions, to 
his remarks on morals and religion. In regard to all these 
assumptions, however, we shall find ourselves compelled to 
face three questions: What seems to be taken for granted ? 
What is said to be taken for granted? and What is really 
taken for granted ? 

We inquire first, then: What is assumed by Pragmatism 
as to the method and aim of philosophy? The preliminary 
answer to this inquiry is given in the form of an assertion, or 
rather a statement implicating a truth, in agreement with 
which all who take philosophy seriously will quickly be found. 
A man’s philosophy, we are told, is really the most important 
and interesting thing about him; its aim should be to “ deter- 
mine the perspective” in our “ several worlds,” to satisfy our 
questionings as to what “life honestly and deeply means.” 
This is not, on its face, so different in significance from the 


' This criticism is based entirely upon the book which bears the title 
Pragmatism, A New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking, by Professor William 
James; Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 
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declaration of Fichte, one of the most abstract, rationalistic, 
and idealistic of modern philosophers, that a man’s philosophy 
cannot sustain the same relation to him, to his true Self, as 
that sustained by his furniture, but must be an integral and 
vital part of that Self, in order to satisfy him at all worthily, 
Who does not see, however, that these very words of the 
pragmatist imply that somehow we may, at least approxi- 
mately, “determine the perspective of our several worlds,” 
may discover what life deeply means, and by its aid may see 
“the total push and pressure of the cosmos.” But several 
questions immediately recur. By what specific method shall 
we reach after, even if we do not reach, this desirable but 
extremely difficult point of perspective? What is the scope 
of the life which demands these deeper satisfactions; and 
what right have we to assume their superior value, or the 
possibility of man’s reflective thinking to minister with some 
degree of success to these demands ? 

Just as we are raising these pressing questions and are 
hoping that the attempt to throw light upon them will some- 
what promptly begin — especially since, as the very name 
Pragmatism suggests, the test of excellence and truth is found 
in practice—we are led away to hear how the rationalists and 
idealists have been self-deceived by too much confidence in 
that which was, with them, merely individualistic and tempera- 
mental. Alas, they have also deceived others, and Pragmatism 
will put an end to this deception. There is undoubted historical 
truth in this view of temperamental influences. But instead 
of showing how the diversity of philosophies presents the truth 
from the various points of view as to that which philosophy 
seeks—the universal and the true—and following this by a 
warning to every thinker to know his own temperament, and, 
as far as possible, to be reasonable and guard himself against 
being led astray by it, we seem to hear commended, rather 
than cautioned, the trust in temperamental attitudes toward 
philosophical problems. Only the temperament must be the 
highly emotional and practical attitude of so-called Pragmatism. 
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Now every trained student of the physical and natural sciences 
knows, or ought to know, what is his own so-called “ personal 
equation,” and just where he must distrust it; must consider 
candidly and respectfully the testimony of others, hold judg- 
ment in abeyance until he has looked upon the subject as 
much as possible on all sides, and with other eyes, if he would 
to some good purpose pursue the scientific method to its 
successful result. This same thing, as to method, every 
amateur or trained philosopher knows, or ought to know, 
equally well. And if he does not know and practise it, no 
matter how suggestive his theories or seductive his style, he 
forfeits his claim to the philosophic temper ; his method is not 
the philosophic method for determining “the perspective of 
worlds,” or for satisfying these “deeper needs” of the human 
mind. For reason, in the narrower meaning of that word, has 
its own life, its important part in determining the philosopher’s 
perspective, and its demands for satisfaction for its own self by 
its own work. So far forth, rationalism stands for ever secure. 

When, then, we are subsequently reminded (p. 168) that, 
if the lecturer were suddenly to break off serious discourse 
upon philosophy and “begin to sing ‘We won't go home till 
morning’ in a rich baritone voice,” it would cause his audience 
not only to doubt his sanity, but might also alter their opinion 
of the pragmatic philosophy, the illustration, so far as it is 
pertinent at all, tends to confute the argument it is somehow 
intended to support. Such a breach of rational procedure 
ought, indeed, to discredit the rationality of any philosopher. 
That the person Nietzsche died in the madhouse can scarcely 
fail to throw some shadow over the sanity of Nietzsche’s 
thinking; just as the opium-eating of Coleridge obviously 
clouds his otherwise often profoundly incisive dreams. But 
every calm and well-poised mind, on reflection, profoundly 
feels and deliberately judges that such tests ought to have 
nothing to do by way of determining the truthfulness of 
the pragmatic or any other system of philosophy. And it 
is some deeper fault in the conception and execution of the 
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task of the reflective thinker which has caused Pragmatism to 
suffer from such misconceptions as the following: “ A favourite 
formula,” says Professor James (p. 283), “for describing Mr 
Schiller’s doctrines and mine is that we are persons who think 
that by saying whatever you find it pleasant to say and calling 
it truth you fulfil every pragmatistic requirement.” This is, 
indeed, a manifest exaggeration of the valid charge against 


Pragmatism. But it is only one of innumerable examples of 


the fact that the apparent method of philosophising adopted 
by it is too often a sort of wilful emotionalism ; and that its 
aim frequently seems to be to satisfy the sensational cravings 
of the unthinking crowd. But surely such a method can 
never enable us to determine the “perspective of the several 
worlds,” or to meet the deepest needs of the human mind; 
much less even can it give us insight into “the push and pull 
of the cosmos.” 

When, however, we ask the pragmatist to state his views 
more clearly, if in less impressive and emotional manner, as 
to the real method and aim of philosophy, we get answers 
like the following: “The pragmatic method . . . . is to try 
to interpret each notion by tracing its respective practical 
consequences” (p. 45). The pragmatist “turns towards 
concreteness and adequacy, towards facts, towards action and 
towards power” (p. 51). Pragmatism asks of every philo- 
sophical opinion: ‘ What difference would it practically make 
to anyone if this notion rather than that notion were true?” 
(p. 45). By this method it expects to reach the end of 
philosophy and settle “ metaphysical disputes that otherwise 
might be interminable.” Thus it is to prove itself “just the 
mediating way of thinking” which all men require—all, that 
is, except the great body of would-be philosophers who 
remain outside the pragmatist fold, and thus are liable to 
be derided and rejected by that multitude who are to be 
saved from rationalism and idealism by the pragmatic method 
(p. 40). For Pragmatism is to act as a universal solvent for 
all stiff theories of the universe, a reconciler of opposite and 
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conflicting opinions. ‘It agrees with nominalism, for instance, 
in always appealing to particulars; with utilitarianism in 
emphasising practical aspects; with positivism in its disdain 
for verbal solutions, useless questions, and metaphysical 
abstractions” (p. 58). It will do for science and religion 
what Mr Spencer had it in his heart to do, but miserably 
failed of accomplishing, because he did not understand the 
pragmatic method ; it will reconcile them to the satisfaction 
of both materialism and Christian theism (p. 39 f.). For, like 
Spencerian agnosticism, Pragmatism feels “its heart to be in 
the right place philosophically.” 

Now this aim at reconcilement is universal with philo- 
sophers of every age and school; it is of the very essence of 
philosophy. In the only place in which, so far as I am aware, 
I have the honour to be mentioned by pragmatist philosophers, 
Iam said to be “tightly squeezed” between absolutism and 
agnosticism, because my attempts at the discussion of philo- 
sophical problems, however “fair-minded and candid,” are 
not “radical in temper.” The resulting philosophy is, therefore, 
“a thing of compromises.” “It lacks the victorious and 
aggressive note. It lacks prestige in consequence” (p. 18). 
It would be sad, indeed, if my deficiency of temper called 
“radical,” with its “victorious and aggressive note,” were 
the only distinguishing difference in these contrasted methods 
of attempting reconciliation by a “fair-minded and candid” 
examination of the truth that is in any and all of the current 
scientific and philosophical opinions. 

No; the superior excellence, the “victorious and aggres- 
sive note,” of the new pragmatic philosophy must be due to 
the nature and the success of its method. We turn, then, 
again to the inquiry: What really zs the method employed by 
so-called Pragmatism as itself “a thing of compromises,” a 
hopeful means of “settling metaphysical disputes that might 
otherwise prove interminable”? Here all hinges upon the 
meaning given to the word “ practical,” and to such phrases as 
“practical consequences,” ‘practical differences,” etc. And 
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here I at once protest that nothing can be vaguer than the 
popular notions attaching to such terms; and that nothing in 
the popular speech or in the pragmatist vocabulary is more 
misty, uncertain, and essentially indefinite than the use made 
of just these same terms. If, indeed, we cover by the word 
“ practical ” all kinds of human activities, everything that man 
does by way of thinking, feeling, conduct, and by the terms 
“practical consequences” and “practical differences,” every. 
thing in the past, present, and future, whether by way of 
suffering and achieving, or by way of interpreting and explain. 
ing the “perspective of the several worlds,” the satisfaction of 
humanity’s deepest needs, the “feeling and seeing the push 
and pull of the cosmos,” —then, of course, not only philosophy, 
but science, politics, business, work and play, loving and 
hating, sinning and growing holy, are all to be tested for their 
value and their truth in the same way. But, understood thus, 
the formula becomes absolutely worthless, just because of its 
being absolutely and unquestionably true. Yet, in philosophy, 
as in every other sphere of man’s living and action, and even 
in philosophy more peremptorily, the same questions perpetually 
recur: What sort of the practical? Practical for whom, and 
when, and where? Consequences of what sort, how measured, 
how determined, how realised, how known? Differences also, 
of what sort, how estimated, how motived, by what possible 
means to be adjusted or arranged? Any satisfactory answer 
to such questions as these can be attained only by that fair- 
minded, candid, and clear reflective thinking, on the basis of 
what is universal in human experience, which is the true 
method of philosophy—a method that includes, but is not 
limited by, the method virtually prescribed and actually em- 
ployed by so-called Pragmatism. 

But when this same Pragmatism ceases boastfully to 
discourse of its superior method, and for the most part forgets 
to employ method at all, it naively and unconsciously strikes a 
truer though less shrilly triumphant note. Then we detect, 
amidst the confusion of sounds, an assumption familiar to all 
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philosophers and of necessity made use of by them all. ‘Then 
we hear how “the most violent revolutions in an individual’s 
beliefs leave most of his old order standing” (p. 60). Nor is 
this old order so purely individualistic. For in all cases the 
influence of these beliefs is “absolutely controlling.” The 
truth of new theological ideas “will depend entirely on their 
relations to the other truths that also have to be acknowledged” 
ip. 73). And this is as true of science as it is of theology. In 
the midst of all changes of opinion, there are “ certain forms 
of thought ” to which “no one escapes subjection.” There are 
“common-sense Denkmittel which, in practice, are uniformly 
victorious” (p. 180 f.). [It seems, then, that even practical 
consequences and practical differences are subordinated to 
these universals.] Nor are these forms of thought, these 
common-sense Denkmittel, without guaranty in the world of 
reality. For although the pragmatist may propose a rejuven- 
ated form of Mr Spencer’s worn-out theory as to how the 
race arrived at these universals (p. 170 f.), he none the less 
believes the warrant for them to be bedded in the very 
structure of the universe itself. Somehow, the microcosmos 
(human mind) answers to the macrocosmos, the universe on 
which it is dependent. Pragmatism—to be sure—does away 
with a ‘static correspondence” between the two (as though, 
indeed, any modern thinker conceived of this relation in so 
ridiculous terms) ; and for this it substitutes “a rich and active 
commerce.” All and the “ eaches” must be somehow coherent, 
although we are far enough at times from seeing just how. 
There is, indeed, a real world-order; and in some sort “the 
notion of the absolute world is indispensable.” Our astonish- 
ment is the less, then, when at the end of the chapter on the 
“Pragmatist’s Notion of Truth” we read: “It is the 
pragmatists and not the rationalists who are the more genuine 
defenders of the universe’s rationality” (p. 235). This we 
cannot admit. “Genuine defenders” they are not, in any 
genuine meaning of such a term. But rationalists, in reality, 
as respects the true and only method of philosophy, they 
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certainly are; as, in very truth, every reflective thinker must 
be. For the method which makes the underlying assumption 
that between the real universe, meaning by that the complex 
of things naively assumed to be somehow outlying the human 
mind, and this same human mind, there is a rich and active 
commerce, is an assumption indispensable to every attempt at 
the solution of “metaphysical problems.” 

We conclude, then, with regard to the philosophic method 
of so-called Pragmatism, that it too often has the seeming to 
justify its reputation of being a species of wilful emotionalism; 
that it defines itself in such a way as to render it either unin- 
telligible or unavailing ; but that when it forgets itself so far 
as to reveal its underlying assumption, it is quite properly 
rationalistic to the core. While as to philosophic aim, 
Pragmatism is only trying to do what all reflective thinking 
tries to do—namely, discuss the problems implicated in the 
facts of experience, so as to harmonise and unify as far as 
possible the truths that are in them. And to accomplish this 
in some good measure, a fair-minded and candid examination 
at the court of reason, whether it wins popular applause 
and acceptance for the moment or not, is safer, and finally 
more productive of truth and other forms of practical good 
than is the use of the aggressive and victorious tone and the 
brilliant and captivating style which characterise the pragmatic 
method. 

A criticism of that portion of the pragmatist’s doctrine, on 
which he seems especially to pride himself, and which has been, 
perhaps, most elaborated to some really good purpose, confirms 
the truth of what has already been said. For, in its assump- 
tions as to the nature and guaranty of truth, Pragmatism 
repeats many of the same fallacies, and confirms our estimate 
of certain of its deficiencies—though not so conspicuously as is 
the case with its treatment of the method and aim of philo- 
sophy. Indeed, in discoursing upon the “ Notion of Truth,” 
it is difficult always to maintain the same triumphant and 
aggressive note, or to make anyone see clearly the value of 
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your results, unless you are more ostensibly rationalistic. 
For is not a notion of truth which is not rationalistic impos- 
sible and self-contradictory ; since even Pragmatism believes 
that truths are the “good” things of reason, are reason’s 
satisfactions? ‘The assumptions of the pragmatist philosophy, 
which underlie its so-called logic, are no less rationalistic and 
no more practical than are those of Kant or Hegel when 
dealing with the same difficult topic. On the contrary, the 
positions taken and held for the discussion of this difficult branch 
of philosophy are, in important respects, much inferior to those 
defended by either one of these great but divergent philosophies. 

In order, however, even briefly to criticise or comprehend 
the pragmatist’s notion of what truth is (or rather, if they 
please, what truths are), and of how truth lays hold upon and 
claims the allegiance of the human mind, it is first necessary 
to expose an error in its psychological conception and doctrine. 
This error may in a measure explain why the pragmatist or 
Schiller-Dewey view of truth has been so “ferociously at- 
tacked by rationalistic philosophers and so abominably mis- 
understood.” Why should it be attacked by rationalists, 
since it is itself rationalistic to the core? and why misunder- 
stood, unless it be due to its unfortunate style, since it has 
already passed into the stage of being “admitted to be true, 
but obvious and insignificant ”? (p. 198). 

The psychological error to which I refer connects itself 
with the vague and improper use of that much abused word 
“idea.” We are continually told about true and false zdeas. 
We are asked to grant an idea to be true and then ask what 
concrete difference this makes with practice—and all, in order 
to test conclusively the claims of that same idea to be true 
(p. 200). We listen to talk about ideas agreeing or disagreeing 
with reality ; and we are informed that although truth is a 
property inherent in ideas, it is not a “stagnant property.” 
For truth just happens to an idea. The idea “ becomes true, 
is made true by events.” “Its verity 7s in fact an event,” a 
process ; the process, namely, of its verifying itself, its veri- 
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fication. Its validity is the process of its valid-ation” (p. 201), 
As for so-called true and false beliefs, they are simply relations 
among purely mental ideas; and our ideas must agree with 
realities, be such realities concrete or abstract, be they facts or 
be they principles, under penalty of endless inconsistency and 
frustration (pp. 201 and 211). As this talk about ideas and 
the relations of ideas reverberates in our ears, we seem to be 
thrown backward into the days of Locke and the contempor- 
aneous French School; we rub our eyes and look intently 
at this new-born child of Pragmatism, to make sure that we 
are not indeed dreaming. But as for facts, they are, essentially 
considered, neither true nor false; they just simply are, and 
that is the end of it. 

Now, properly speaking, ideas, as ideas, are neither true nor 
false ; and so long as they remain mere ideas they cannot be 
spoken of as agreeing or disagreeing with so-called “reality.” 
What is this process which, according to Pragmatism, happens 
to an idea, to convert it into a truth ora falsehood? How 
does the idea become true, or get made into a truth; and what 
is the precise nature of that event or process in which 
verification or the validating of truth consists? Psychological 
analysis, quite irrespective of debated epistemological doctrines, 
pragmatist or otherwise, can give only one answer to such 
questions as these. Only judgments, and not ideas at all, are 
true or false ; and only by processes which link judgments 
together can man arrive at the verification or discrediting of 
his beliefs. Nor is there any truth of fact, any fact in reality 
for the human mind, unless psychological judgment, affirming 
or denying, is inherent somehow in that which, for the mind, 
is recognised as fact. For this reason it is that we are made 
familiar enough with the truth which is maintained in the self- 
contradictory but illumining jest—that there are more false 
facts than false theories. Or, as one of the greatest men of 
science once said to the writer: “If you want an infallible 
expert testimony as to any (general) fact of science, you must 
never consult but one expert.” 
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And this is the very essential nature of judgment, the 
process or event which imparts the quality of truth or falsity 
to all our mental attitudes, that it affirms or denies relations, 
in assumed correspondence with facts, not customarily— 
perhaps never—between abstract conceptions so called, but 
between concrete things and other things, between actual 
events and other antecedent or contemporaneous happenings, 
between all sort of experiences that come—as all experiences 
must come—under some form of the puzzling and indefinite 
category called relation. When, then, we hear such astonish- 
ing statements as that Pragmatism is the attitude of “looking 
away from first things,” and of “looking toward last things, 
fruits, consequences, facts ” (p. 55); that “the true is only the 
expedient in the way of our thinking ” (p. 58) ; that we are at 
liberty “to shuffle our perceptions of intrinsic relation and 
arrange them freely, inasmuch as the world itself is a kind of 
muddle or undifferentiated and indifferent plastic mass,”— 
we do not wonder that those who have respect for ‘the condi- 
tions of true and safe judgment misunderstand Pragmatism 
and even attack it savagely. But this, too, is only its 
apparent notion of truth when stated in lively and picturesque 
form for popular acceptance and applause. 

More seriously considered, how does the pragmatist solve 
the problems of a theory of cognition, of the nature and 
guaranty of truth? For an answer, when more precision is 
demanded, we have the same crude, indefinite, and unsatis- 
factory use of the terms practical, practical consequences, and 
practical differences. James tells the inquirer that all truths 
are only “ instrumental ” ; or—to translate into a phrase which 
will make the contention more readily correspond to the correct 
psychological doctrine—that our judgments are true if they are 
instruments of practical utility. Schiller says the truth is that 
which “ works”; and Dewey, it is that which “gives satisfac- 
tion.” But now the questions recur in the same imperative 
form: Instrumental for what purposes, expedient for what 
ends? that will work, when, and how, and to the achievement 
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of what result? satisfaction, to whom, of what sort, and of 
what value ? 

Here, again, all this instruction as to the notion and 
verification of truths turns out to be, when questioned sharply 
and persistently, either acceptable as a long-ago acknowledged 
matter of course, or else so vague and indefinite as to be of 
absolutely no theoretical and—what, for Pragmatism, js 
worse—of no practical value. For example, the truths of pure 
mathematics, of the larger part of astronomical science and, 
indeed, of the most highly prized forms of the physical and 
natural sciences, have as little instrumental value, as feeble 
working power, and give as little satisfaction in Wall Street or 
on the cattle market of Chicago, as do the truths of Hegelism 
or the Vedantic philosophy. But if we say that all these 
scientific truths may some day be useful in working man’s 
way to more truths, to a larger and loftier perspective of the 
several worlds, and that they do now, or if not now, may 
some time, afford satisfaction to the deeper feelings of man’s 
soul, we are saying something with which no man, philosopher 
or clown, need have any quarrel. But these pragmatist 
answers to the problem of knowledge are all as valueless for 
definition of the notion of truth as they are impracticable 
for the discovery of any particular concrete truth. Indeed, 
they are not answers to the question which presses itself upon 
our attention. They are only vague remarks about tests of 
certain kinds of truths, and about the feelings with which 
man’s rational nature greets what he believes to have 
truth. 

The answer to the deeper problems is, indeed, assumed by 
Pragmatism ; but it is substantially the same answer which 
rationalism gives, though disguised under numerous figures of 
speech, and decorated with much rhetoric that, however, fails 
quite to conceal its real nature from the critical observer. 
Nor anywhere, so far as I can discover, is there a consistent 
and clear-cut distinction made between the two related but not 
identical inquiries: What is the nature of truth, its “ notion,’ 
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so to say ? and, How do we test truths in order to assure us 
of their validity ? In reply to the second and much easier of 
these two questions we are given such commonplaces of logic 
and philosophy as the following: The only test of any probable 
truth is, what fits every part of life best, and combines with the 
collectivity of experiences’ demands, nothing being omitted ? 
This is undoubtedly so, although, as furnishing a safe method 
for any of the particular sciences, theoretical or practical or 
experimental, it is a declaration as barren as it is indubitable. 
Again, the two inquiries are mixed up together and viewed 
in an emotional, rather than logical way, when, in answer to 
the question, “‘ Whether we ought ever to deny ourselves the 
good we seem to get from holding any particular belief,” we 
are told, No; unless the “vital benefit” got from this belief 
proves “incompatible” with the “vital benefits yielded by 
other beliefs” (p. 77 f.). For, “in other words, the greatest 
enemy of any one of our truths may be the rest of our truths.” 
The net result of which exposition would seem to be that 
truth is a species of good, and that its test in the concrete 
instance is a species of internal consistency or compatibility. 
But what gives the pragmatist, or the rest of us, the right 
to assume the validity of any such test, and the duty of post- 
poning our individual satisfactions in the intervals of this test ¢ 
What kind of experience also is to be trusted for proof of this 
disastrous incompatibility between what seem to different 
minds, and to the same mind at different times, the clash 
of vital interests ? 

When Pragmatism digs a little deeper in its effort to 
discover the nature and foundations of the notion of truth, 
it finds itself obliged to confess to a certain unity of the 
universe, or so-called real world. Indeed, the world is one 
in more than one meaning of the word “One” (p. 132 f.). 
And to this conclusion there can be no objection. But we 
must realise intellectually—and not merely emotionally, as 
do the “Christian scientists” and other unscientific mystics, 
including the philosophical idealists—what is meant by the 
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universal unity. To this also, the rationalist should be, ang 
probably is, the last man in the world to make objections 
What, however, shall we assign as the cause of this growing 
conviction that the “ World is One,” as it is, in fact, more and 
more realised intellectually by all the progress of the particular 
sciences, with their manifold and sometimes seemingly con. 
tradictory truths, obtained by the varied methods of discovery 
and proof which they, severally, deem appropriate ? 

In answer to this inquiry we have to encounter what js 
really the most thoroughly and uncompromisingly rationalistic 
assumption which the history of philosophy has ever known, 
For one of the authors of the “Schiller-Dewey” theory of 
truth—its nature and validating—boldly affirms, under the name 
of “humanism,” that, “to an unascertainable extent, our 
truths are man-made products too” (p. 242). When, then, 
we speak of an “independent” reality, we have in mind a 
mere unresisting vy, which is only to be made over by us, 
Using the vulgar expression which Pragmatism allows itself 
reality, as known by us, “has been already faked.” No 
wonder that this doctrine has got for itself the name of a kind 
of revival of Kantianism ; for, in fact, Mr Schiller’s theory 
of the way in which the oneness of the world is to be 
intellectualised differs no more essentially from that of Kant 
than Professor James’s theory of the way man obtained his 
categories differs from the theory of Mr Herbert Spencer. But 
what has become of that rich and varied commerce between 
the human intellect and the concrete existences and relations 
of things in which the very nature and also the “ veri-fication” 
of truths must consist? Judgments, however much they 
please our feeling or our fancy, cannot be affirmed to be true 
unless they are somehow compatible, in an order of thought, 
with that great world-order to which it is the striving of man’s 
intellect to make itself correspond. In the name and words 
of so-called Pragmatism, then, we affirm: “ Woe to him 
whose beliefs play fast and loose with the order which realities 
follow in his experience; they will lead him nowhere, or else 
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be, and fq make false connections.” Now this has been from time 
=ctions qq immemorial the preaching of rationalism. 
rowing But the staying qualities and nobler satisfactions of any 
ore and fq attempt at philosophising depend chiefly upon the manner in 
ticular Mf which it deals with those conceptions that have value—the 
Y con- qm principles, convictions, and ideals which reflective thinking 
covery fmm discloses and criticises, within the spheres of morality and 
religion. Since Pragmatism claims to test all its doctrines 
vhat is MM by reference to the practical, and since the sphere of the 
nalistic MM practical is ethics, while religion, although not throughout 
cnown, @ identical with morality, is at many points from the roots 
ory of (Mg upward so closely interwoven with it as to make the separa- 
> name fal tion of the two impossible, these doctrines should be especially 
t, our Me clear, consistent, and convincing with regard to the 
then, philosophy of values. But it is just here that Pragmatism 
lind a MM fails most conspicuously. Its unfortunate method, not simply 
by us, asa matter of linguistic style but also in respect to the more 
itself J important manner of ascertaining, expounding, and defending 
No {i truths, when applied to subjects of ethics and the philosophy 
2 kind MM of religion, as a matter of course causes its real temper and 
heory ™@ more profound feelings to be misunderstood. And if it fre- 
to be quently is complained of, for treating of duty, and destiny, 

Kant ™@ and God, and the experiences of religion, in a way to suggest 
2d his flippancy or indifference, it generally has itself to blame. 

But Fundamentally considered, however, Pragmatism turns 
tween out to be, with respect to its ethical and religious contentions 
ations and conclusions, either a pretty thorough-going agnosticism 
tion” or a highly emotional idealism. With its claim that truth 
they is “one species of the good,” we have already expressed our 

true hearty accord. In its revolt from the claim of materialism to 
ught, #@ ‘ind “the eternal forces” in “the lower and not in the higher 
nan’s @ forces,” we heartily sympathise. In its contrary contention 
vords that “the notion of God, however inferior it may be to those 

him mathematical notions so current in mechanical philosophy, 
lities has at least this practical superiority over them, that it 
' else guarantees an ideal order that shall be permanently preserved,” 
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we welcome the avowed pragmatist to our confession of ap 
idealistic faith (p. 106). For indeed, “this need of an eterna] 
moral order is one of the deepest needs of our breast.” |) 
respect of the world’s salvation our faith, too, is optimistic ; but 
largely because, on the basis of past experiences and present 
facts, we also hold the “doctrine of meliorism.” And then, 
although we have turned a few pages in the book which 
instructs us as to the attitude of Pragmatism, we have not 
forgotten what has already been said about the superiority 
of the faith in an “eternal moral world-order.” But because 
we find nothing thorough, and nothing helpfully new, in so. 
called Pragmatism, we cling to the rationalistic method of 
intellectualising our idealism. And we are the more inclined 
to do this, because we are sadly disappointed and completely 
dissatisfied with the practical value of this pragmatist attempt 
at systematic philosophy. It gives us no perspective of the 
several worlds, nor food for the soul’s profoundest needs; 
neither does it teach us what “life honestly and deeply means,’ 
except in so far as, under some disguised form, it borrows and 
enlivens the assumptions of those rationalistic and idealistic 
systems it so scornfully derides. 

That great artist, Saint Gaudens, in one of his familiar 
letters, tells us how, when the experiences of life had made 
him despondent and agnostic, a “deep conviction came over 
him like a flash that, at the bottom of it all, whatever it is, the 
mystery must be beneficent.” ‘“ It does not seem,” he goes on 
to say, “as if the bottom of all were something malevolent; 
and the thought was a great comfort.” This germ of idealism, 
which perennially springs out of reason, it is the ¢hief business 
and highest aim of philosophy to comprehend, to cultivate, to 
expound and justify by comparing it with all the other funda- 
mental facts and abiding growths of human experience. But 
the method of doing this must be rationalistic in the broader and 
truer meaning of the term. In a word, the aim of philosophy 
is to intellectualise and unify the conclusions derived from the 
totality of experience, in accordance with reason’s abiding 
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ideals. That this task cannot be fully accomplished by any 
individual, or within any one age of the world’s evolution, nor 
satisfactorily expressed in terms of any exclusive school of 
philosophy, it would seem scarcely necessary to affirm. 

We gratefully acknowledge, therefore, the attempt of 
Pragmatism to increase the popular estimate of reflective 
thinking in its effort to satisfy the deeper needs of humanity 
fora more profound knowledge of Reality; and as well, to 
enrich and ennoble in this way man’s life of thought, feeling, 
and conduct. But we cannot grant its boastful claim to 
superiority in this respect. On the contrary, we are not sure 
that its unfortunate temper and style, its failure to understand 
who are the friends and who are the opponents of its own 
few good and sound positions, and its disregard of some of 
the most strenuous obligations which are laid upon every 
scheme of philosophy, will not more than avail—and that 
speedily—to defeat all its good intentions. And finally, we 
are “ practically ” certain that its disregard of a reasonable 
demand to criticise, first of all, its own underlying assumptions, 
will leave the confusion of which it so bitterly complains, 
even worse confounded. 


GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 


Vout. VII.—No. 4. 





CHOICE. 
F, C. S. SCHILLER. 


On almost every question the discussions of philosophers have 
become a byword. The most diametrically opposed views 
are advocated with conviction and enthusiasm as the only 
rational interpretation of the facts. As to the explanation of 
this extraordinary phenomenon, which radically distinguishes 
the results of philosophy from those of all the other sciences, 
opinions differ. But, without exploring all the ramifications 
of the problem, we may suggest that the psychology of 
philosophers has a good deal to do with it. As a class, they 
seem to be constitutionally incapable of seeing both sides of 
a problem at once. Or rather, having seen one side of it, 
this perception forms a distorting haze through which they 
interpret everything else into agreement with it. They are, 
moreover, invincibly averse from defining all their terms; 
and all their terms are incurably ambiguous. Each party 
therefore reaffirms its own convictions in the sense congenial 
to it, and attributes to its opponents a sense of the terms at 
issue which makes it into nonsense. 

All these characteristics of philosophy are displayed most 
perfectly in the venerable controversy about Freedom and 
Responsibility, and exemplified by Mr Bertrand Russell's 
brilliant but one-sided paper on “ Determinism and Morals” in 
last October’s Hissert JourNaAL (vii. 1, pp. 118-121). 

This famous controversy originally grew up on the soil of 
ethics. It was started by the reply of Greek ingenuity to the 


Socratic attempt to make a science of morality. Socrates had 
802 
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contended that virtue was an “art” (which was not yet differ- 
entiated from a “ science”), and that, therefore, what was virtu- 
ous must be a matter of knowledge. The analogy (like all such 
analogies) was good, but not perfect. If pressed beyond the 
limits of its applicability, it defeated its own purpose. Strictly 
interpreted, it implied an extreme intellectualism, which 
might be made to reduce it to absurdity. If all virtue was 
knowledge, 7.e. if knowledge alone sufficed to determine virtue, 
then vice would be nothing but ignorance. Hence it followed 
both that it was impossible to know an act to be bad and yet 
do it, and that no one was to blame for doing what was bad, 
because he clearly did not know it was bad when he did it, 
and if he had known, would not have done it. Ignorance, 
however, was no sin ; the criminal ought not to be blamed and 
punished, but to be pitied and instructed. 

The logic of this reasoning is beautiful and unanswerable ; 
but it denies two of the great primary facts of moral psychology, 
viz. that men do what they know to be wrong, and that they 
know themselves to be responsible for such deeds. We see 
from Aristotle’ that the Socratic school had no answer to 
give. They ought either to have questioned the intellectualistic 
assumption underlying their whole position, viz. that human 
action is always determined by reason alone, and never by 
deeper-lying instincts, or to have anticipated the audacious 
consistency of Samuel Butler of “ Hrewhon” fame, and to have 
developed a conception of culpable ignorance which would 
justify the punishment of disease and stupidity, and the 
medical treatment of vice. Instead of this, we find Aristotle 
lamely arguing that though the wilful wrongdoer appears to 
know what he does, he cannot be really conscious of the 
nature of his act; while as for the suggestion that the bad man 
cannot help himself, because he cannot help being ignorant, 
it is really too extreme, because it would render virtue just 
as involuntary as vice. 

The corollary, then, that the two cases really were alike, 


1 Nicomachean Ethics, iii., v. § 18 foll. 
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that virtue and vice were both involuntary, had not yet 
been drawn in Aristotle’s time. But we can see at once that 
it was bound to be the next move in the dialectical game 
and that with it full-blown Determinism would be sprung 
upon the moral world, which has been haunted by it ever since 
But Determinism has also had another, later and more reput. 
able, parentage in the needs of science and the legitimate desire 
to forecast events, and it is probably as a methodological 
principle of scientific calculation that it nowadays inspires 
affection in most of its adherents. 

But they cannot thereby disavow its anti-moral origin, nor 
lay the spectre of the conflict between ethics and Determinism: 
and they do their cause no good by the tactics they pursue 
towards the ethical implications of their doctrine. It would 
be far more prudent and satisfactory to try to dissociate the 
scientific postulate from the exculpation of the bad man. The 
difficulty is a real one and must be faced. It is not met by 
setting up a counter-bogey to terrify the plain man on either 
side, and to dilate on the horrors of an indeterminate world 
in which events have no connexions and nobody can be held 
responsible for anything he does. For it is not true that these 
are the legitimate implications of the plain man’s working faith 
in his “ freedom ” and responsibility, nor is it true that (at any 
rate for the past thirty years) libertarian philosophers have held 
a doctrine that could fairly be said to lead to such absurdities. 
An adroit conspiracy of silence may contrive to prevent the 
skeleton of Determinism from rattling in its cupboard, and 
to ignore the real case for libertarianism, while parading a 
bogus bogey to frighten children and old women ; but the very 
reiteration of old arguments betrays the fact that they continue 
to be unconvincing to the common sense of men. 

All that such tactics can achieve is to render it periodically 
necessary to re-state the ancient and unsolved difficulty into 
which Determinism plunges ethics. Mr Russell has not stated 
it, and has thereby reduced his whole argument to an ingenious 
piece of special pleading. 
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Like many great things, the difficulty is extremely simple. 
if the world is fully determined, there cannot be any alterna- 
tivesin it. All events are inevitable and necessitated, and could 
not conceivably be otherwise. This is as true of human actions 
ssof anything else. The crime is inevitable; and so also is 
the punishment and the illusion that both or either could have 
been altered by human agency. It is really meaningless, there- 
fore, to speculate whether either could have been different. 
That we do so is merely a sign of our (inevitable) stupidity. 
For no man can help doing what he does. 

But does he, after all, do what he does? How ean he, 
meaning thereby a distinct centre whence actions radiate into 
the world, do anything at all? Has not the very notion of such 
acentre, of such agency, become a sheer illusion? For consider : 
every act of every man is unambiguously and unalterably con- 
ditioned by its antecedents ; and if we trace them back, we can 
nowhere cut short the causal chains in which all things are caught 
and fixed. Our thought, therefore, about the antecedents of 
human action cannot arrest itself at a point where a human 
being still exists; it passes inevitably on from the human and 
the moral to the natural and non-moral. Unless each agent is 
himself eternal—and this hypothesis neither science nor ordinary 
Determinism would tolerate—he is the helpless product of an 
inexorable fate, bound to an inevitable past by unbreakable 
chains, and dangling more impotently on the hook of Time 
than a worm that is free at least to choose the manner of his 
wriggle. 

This, then, is the real difficulty. Determinism has never 
answered it. It is vain to protest against the plain proof of 
the coincidence of Determinism and Fatalism; it is vain to 
plead that “ self-determination” leaves us “free” to do what 
we will. For it does not give us an alternative; and the 
“self” which is said to determine our acts must always be 
traced back on its predestined course to its vanishing point. 
To imagine, therefore, that Determinism, after annihilating 
the moral agent, remains compatible with morality, simply 
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means that the logical implications of the doctrine have not 
been fully explored. 

That so acute a logician as Mr Russell should have faile 
to see this, and should have been beguiled into attempting 
futile distinctions between actions right “objectively” and 
“ subjectively,” and the kinds of “ possibility” attaching to ay 
illusory choice between unreal alternatives (pp. 116-8), js 
indeed astonishing. Perhaps the explanation lies in the fact 
that his language is ambiguous. “There certainly is a sense,” 
he tells us, “in which it is possible to choose any one of a 
number of different actions which we think of”; and again, 
“when several alternative actions present themselves, it js 
certain that we can both do which we choose and choose 
which we will” (p. 118). Does the word “choose” here 
designate the function of a determined or of an undetermined 
will? Ifthe former, it leaves the alternatives illusory and does 
not remove the difficulty ; if the latter, it is a covert repudia- 
tion of Determinism. There is little doubt that the latter is 
the way in which common sense would naturally understand 
Mr Russell’s phrases; but can Determinism do so? Mustit 
not deny that “choices” mean alternatives; must it not 
contend that the structure of the universe has from all time 
determined that we shall be deluded with feelings of free 
choices, although simultaneously it is impossible not to think 
that the alternatives are unreal, and that the only possible 
issue of our “choice” is predestined and inevitable ? 

Determinists, then, who think their creed compatible with 
morality, have not realised how far it carries them. The charge 
against it is not merely that it fails to do full justice to the 
ethical fact of responsibility, but that it utterly annihilates the 
moral agent. The notions of agency, power, choice and 
possibility, and of all the beliefs, words and deeds into which 
these notions enter, lose all meaning. It is not, indeed, quite 
true that a consistent Determinism must be speechless, but it 
is clear that its vocabulary must be very seriously curtailed. 
Words like “if,” “perhaps,” “can,” “may,” “ ought,” “ might 
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” 


have been,” “either... or,” and their equivalents, would - 
have to be conscientiously expunged from it, and a monot- 
onous “must” would have to take their place. And if, in 
addition, one reflects that, though all this testimony to the 
reality of alternatives in life and language would be known 
to be illusory, we should yet be unable to escape from the 
illusion, one begins to wonder where the superior “‘ ration- 
ality” of the deterministic universe comes in. Rationalistic 
notions of “reason” are among the curiosities of human 
psychology ; but this deterministic notion of a determined 
world, suffering from an ineluctable illusion that it was free, 
would seem to reduce the world to a vast lunatic asylum, in 
which the patients were not only victims of incurable delusions, 
but also excruciated by a knowledge of the fact. 

Determinism, therefore, cannot be said to make good its 
claim to rationality and morality. But it does not, of course, 
follow that Indeterminism is any better. ‘The true lesson of 
the situation might be that of Scepticism. The alternative 
views might both be invincible in attack and impotent in 
defence, and might thus together prove the weakness of 
human reason. Still this, too, would be a conclusion to be 
avoided if we can. It would be better to get the human 
reason out of the pitfall into which it has fallen. Is it not 
possible to effect a compromise between the conflicting 
claims ? 

Determinism, clearly, cannot and ought not to give up its 
status as a scientific principle. We cannot renounce the right 
of looking for a determinate connexion between events, for 
that is the deepest postulate of scientific method. But we 
need not claim for it absolute and ultimate validity. It is 
enough if we are entitled always to treat events as if they 
were determined, and if that treatment is true enough to the 
facts to be useful. 

Ethics similarly cannot surrender the belief that alterna- 
tives to the evil-doing it condemns were really possible. But 
it need not contend that habit is no force; that the acts of 
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moral beings are incalculable, and that every one is eternally 
free to stultify his past life and present character.’ 

Beyond this point our progress will depend on a closer 
analysis of the conception of choice. This conception, we 
have seen, does not mean the same for the libertarian as for 
the determinist. For the libertarian, choice is really what it 
seems to be and what it is experienced as. That is to say, it 
is real, and really decides between alternatives that are really 
possible until the decision is taken. For the determinist the 
alternatives are only apparent. One of them (only we do 
not know which) is predestined to be taken. The “choice” 
is only the adoption of that one. Both views, however, give 
a consistent and intelligible account of “ choice,” and to decide 
between them would be to decide the question. 

If we decide in favour of the libertarian view, no serious 
obstacles remain in the path of a philosophy of freedom. For 
if choice is real, if there really are alternatives, it follows that 
in choosing between them we are exhibiting our power as 
real agents, real causes and initiators of new departures in 
the flow of cosmic change. We thereby prove the existence 
of free causes. For neither the objection that our doctrine 
involves a negation of “causes,” nor the assumption that 
“causes” must be fully determined, can any longer be 
sustained. The conception of cause has entered the world 
of science from nowhere but from our own direct experience ; 
and if we are free causes that are not incalculable, then free 
causes may be assumed elsewhere without subverting science. 

If, on the other hand, we decide that the alternatives in 
choice are mere illusion, we cut away the root of the whole 
belief in freedom ; we shall find nothing else in the world 
that will force upon us so preposterous a notion. 

But before we decide, we should at least attempt an un- 
prejudiced consideration of the psychology of choice. Acts 


1 For both these points, cf. Essay xviii. in my Studies in Humanism, and an 
article on “ Freedom and Responsibility” in the Oxford and Cambridge Revien, 
No. 2. 
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of choice are surely about the most vivid, real and important — 
experiences of our lives; and as from their very nature it seems 
to be impossible that we should fail to attend to them, the 
yerdict of consciousness as to their nature seems particularly 
worthy of credence. What, then,do we find? It will hardly 
be disputed that the alternatives in choice feel real; that we 
feel “free” in choosing in a way distinct from the feeling 
which accompanies all our other actions, voluntary and 
involuntary. Why, then, should not the determinist be called 
upon to give some good and sufficient reason for his belief 
that these choices are not really free? Surely the burden of 
proof lies on those who allege that what seems to be real is 
not really so. ~ 

The determinist, however, at this point seems singularly 
lacking in resource. Instead of adducing independent reasons, 
he simply recoils upon his a priori prejudice. ‘To choose 
freely is to choose without a motive, and therefore irrationally 
and incaleulably. And as this would reinstate chaos, the 
alternatives cannot be real. 

This whole argument is extremely abstract. It takes no 
account of the psychical experiences, and overlooks an impor- 
tant logical alternative. For it assumes that indeterminate 
choice is the same as motiveless choice. But this is neither 
logically nor psychologically correct. It may be hard to 
choose, not from lack of motives, but from excess; the sus- 
pense of the will may be due not to apathy and lack of interest, 
but to the clash of conflicting desires. It is surely a strange 
confusion which lumps together two such different cases. To 
have no cogent motive for deciding for either, and to be dis- 
tracted by strong but contrary impulses, are surely different 
as conceptions, different as experiences, and different in their 
results. No real ass would starve, like Buridan’s, between two 
equal bales of hay; but even an American reporter would 
hardly induce him to express a preference as between two equal 
pictures of the hay. Psychologically, too, the experiences are 
different. ‘The mind of the man who has no motive is a blank ; 
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that of the man who has conflicting motives is a tumult. The 
act of the former seems capricious and incalculable ; that of the 
latter seems reasonable and perfectly calculable. Whichever 
way his decision falls, his friends (who think they know him) 
will say it was just like him; that it might have been fore. 
seen, and, in short, was thoroughly rational and calculable. 
And herein they will not be wholly wrong ; for the alternatives 
between which the choice decides in such a case are plainly 
rooted in his nature, and consonant therewith. 

All of this possibly the determinist will have to admit: 
but he will persist in asking—W hat decides between the alter. 
natives? Is not the answer “nothing”? Hence, is not the 
choice indeterminate, and therefore irrational? Has not the 
irrationality been sublimated, and not eliminated ? 

The reply again must take the form of beseeching the 
determinist to look at the facts and to distinguish different 
cases. Is the kind of indetermination to which the facts point 
such a very terrible affair? Does it amount to a total sub- 
version of the cosmic order? Does it imply an irruption of 
unbridled and unlimited forces? Is it effectively the same 
as the total indetermination which would make a mock of 
Science ? 

Surely it is nothing of the kind. It is an indetermination | 
of a very definite and specific kind ; and to declaim against it 
because it has formidable congeners is like alleging that it is 
perilous to keep a domestic cat because a pet tiger would be 
sure to devastate the household; and Mr Russell’s argument 
that one per cent. of indetermination would do one per cent. 
of the mischief of total indetermination is like arguing that 
because the tiger would kill ten men in one day, the cat would 
kill one man in ten days. Surely the determinist should deign 
to note that the essence of the indetermination is, that it is 
taken to subsist between alternatives which are separately 
calculable and individually rational. When they are combined 
and become relevant to the same situation, it is intelligible 
that more calculation will be needed; but this is not to say 
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that no calculation will be possible. The calculating instinct 
of Science, therefore, is not thwarted, but satisfied with an 
abundance of opportunity. The practical inconvenience to 
Science, therefore, of this sort of indetermination is nz/, as Mr 
Russell himself has finally to admit (p. 121). 

Science, of course, always makes the simplest assumptions 
first. Hence it will always first try to calculate the behaviour 
of things on the assumption that they have no alternatives. 
But, after all, if that assumption does not work—and in dealing 
with ourselves it seems to fail—why should not Science con- 
template a more complex possibility, and inquire what must 
be the nature of a reality which contains real alternatives and 
a modicum of calculable indetermination ? 

The question is not unanswerable, nor is the answer un- 
intelligible. It is merely needful to introduce a slight 
modification into the conception of reality. The assumption 
of a rigid “block” universe, as William James calls it, 
incapable of the slightest free play of its parts, must be 
abandoned. In its stead we may conceive a reality that is still 
plastic and not yet set, with reactions that have not yet grown 
rigid and unalterable. If this plasticity be real, the future of 
the world will not be quite determined, but, within the limits 
of its plasticity, it will be capable of new and alternative 
developments. At various points there will occur reactions 
which are variable, because the nature of the real has not yet 
finally settled down into one of the alternatives; and where 
such reals are conscious of their nature, they will feel that it 
leaves them partly indeterminate and free. 

That such a conception of reality is not unreasonable may 
be inferred from the fact that it would seem to be demanded 
by the fact of individual variation and by any belief in the 
ultimate reality of evolution. For if the evolution is to be 
real, and not merely illusory, it must mean a real growth in 
that in respect to which the world is said to be evolving. And 
such growth would be impossible if reality were really rigid. 

There are, moreover, a good many facts which would bear 
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this interpretation. The habits of things do not seem to be 
quite fixed. This is particularly evident in organic nature, 
and may be directly experienced by us in the formation of 
human habits. Incompletely formed habits act variably, and 
their reactions cannot be predicted with exactitude. Now, 
from their very nature, moral habits must always in general 
be found among the incompletely formed habits. For in 
proportion as they grow fixed and automatic, they tend to pass 
out of the sphere of moral valuation. A being whose nature 
is so firmly set upon doing the right thing that no temptation 
to do wrong ever troubles him is no longer, per se, a moral 
being. His virtue has become an irresistible instinct, and he 
can no longer help doing right. He is supra-moral, that is, 
moral only as an exemplar of the possibilities of moral progress, 
to be emulated by those whose moral nature still feels tempta- 
tion’s sting. Conversely, a being for whom the possibility of 
doing right has been atrophied by the growth of evil habits is 
really infra-moral. For moral suasion is wasted on him, and 
no longer strikes a responsive chord. But it is in a being in 
whom the lower instincts and moral principles are still con- 
tending for the mastery that there is real plasticity of habit, 
real contingency of conduct. In such a being alone are 
choices real, and not foregone conclusions. For his nature is 
such that each of the moral alternatives makes a real appeal to 
him, though to different sides of him. But in such a being the 
reality of choice and of freedom are one thing and the same, 
viz. an incident in the development of his moral nature. 
Hence the existence of moral beings is a standing protest 
against the assumption of a rigid reality out of which the 
fallacy of Determinism naturally grows. 
F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLLEGE, Oxrorp. 





A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 


Proressor BERNARD D. EERDMANS, 
Leiden. 


THOUGH every scholar will admit that many critical questions 
affecting the Old Testament are not yet settled, it is generally 
accepted by those who are not bound by dogmatic theories 
that the main lines of Old Testament criticism may be traced 
with approximate certainty. I believed so myself for many 
years, but I no longer hold that opinion. 

The time in which the now dominating school of criticism 
arose was prior to the many discoveries made in Assyria, 
Babylonia, Egypt, and Syria, and the critics did not understand 
so clearly as we do, that the Oriental conception of life has 
always been essentially different from that of the West. The 
theory of evolution was then prevailing in science and phil- 
osophy, and its influence was doubtless felt in critical and 
historical studies on Old Testament subjects. One looked for 
the line of evolution in the literary and religious history of 
Israel, and was indeed happy enough to trace it. The many 
contradictions, which even the ordinary careful reader of the 
Bible was often able to discover, gave the ardent scholar 
the means for constructing a new building out of the scattered 
pieces of Hebrew literature. 

In erecting this building scholars did not always see the 
great difficulties of their position and the traps that were to 


be avoided. The Old Testament has been studied for 
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centuries by scholars who were Christians, and regarded it as 
a part of the Bible, the holy book of the Christian religion, 
For centuries, too, the aim of Old Testament studies was not 
historical knowledge, but edification. Narratives and texts 
were explained by the scholars in the same way as the painters 
pictured Bible scenes. The Western ideas of their own time 
were supposed to have existed in the heads of Bible writers, 
just as the painters copied Western scenery and Western people 
in illustrating the Bible. The hymns of ancient Israel were 
sung by the Protestants of the seventeenth century, and 
they had not a moment’s doubt but that the feelings they 
combined with those hymns would correspond to the feelings 
of the Israelitish poet. 

The influence of a method that was practised by gener- 
ations cannot be effaced at one sweep, especially not where 
religious ideas are concerned—conservatism and religion being 
usually on the best terms with one another. So we understand 
that even scholars who possessed a profound knowledge of 
Oriental history could not always escape the power of the 
traditional interpretation of Old Testament texts, and yielded 
to the influence of Western thinking and feeling in explaining 
Oriental thoughts. In this way the prophets of Israel were 
represented as not so very different from liberal religious 
thinkers of our age. 

I regard as one of the most striking instances of the power of 
Western thinking over profound knowledge the interpretation 
that the late Professor Robertson Smith gave of the first chapters 
of Hosea. According to him, Hosea married a profligate wife. 
Three children were born to him, but his wife left him never- 
theless. Hosea’s affection was not killed. He brought her 
back to his house and kept her in seclusion. Thinking about 
the sadness of his experiences, Hosea was struck by the idea 
that Israel did not behave in a better way towards Jahve. 
This explanation is accepted by numerous scholars. “It has 
the great advantage of supplying a psychological key to the 
conception of Israel as the spouse of Jahve” (Enc. Bibl., 2123). 
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If we accept this interpretation, we have to assume that the 
command of Jahve to Hosea (i. 2), “Go, take unto thee a wife 
of whoredom and children of whoredom,” never was a reality 
for Hosea, but merely the reflex of his psychological impres- 
sions of later years. This psychological explanation is of pure 
Western origin. It encounters the difficulty that the wife 
Hosea is keeping in seclusion (iii. 3) is different from Gomer, 
the wife mentioned in i. 8. Nevertheless, scholars are willing 
to overlook this difficulty, because their Western mind is 
charmed by the psychological explanation. Now, nearly every 
page of the Old Testament teaches us that prophecy and 
revelation of divine commands were realities to the prophets 
and their people. The prophet was not a man who spoke 
from his own psychological experience; personally, he had 
nothing to do with what he spoke, for he did not speak 
himself, but the Spirit of God spoke through him. The 
Spirit came and went; and if the Spirit did not touch 
him, he was not able to speak. And so it is until this 
very day in Oriental life, where the marabouts and living 
saints are the representatives of the prophets of the Old 
Testament. Present Oriental life teaches us still the essen- 
tially different appreciation of sexual morals, and the Old 
Testament itself sufficiently proves that we have to interpret 
Hosea i. just as it reads. 

The criticism of the Pentateuch is of central importance 
for the literary history of Israel. Here the line of Western 
thinking has been of great influence upon the critical results. 
The different sources of the Pentateuch, the Elohistic work, 
the Jahvistic work, Deuteronomy, and the Priestly code were 
regarded as a kind of books that were published, each of these 
works being a complete story of a part of the history of the 
people. Kuenen supposes that the works of the Jahvist and 
the Elohist appeared in a second edition in Juda. They were 
originally written in N. Israel. As they did not suit the 
people of Juda, a new edition was given which agreed with 
the Judean ideas. The Priestly code is also supposed to be 
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an edition of the history of Israel written according to the 
ideas that prevailed in the Exile. 

Lately this theory has been attacked by Gunkel, who 
pointed out that this pure literary criticism was not able to 
explain the problems of the Pentateuch. He drew attention 
to the fact that some of the narratives were doubtless part of 
old oral traditions, and supposed that these traditions were 
collected. But the collectors of these traditions became, again, 
very like the authors of the older criticism; and, after all, Gunkel 
walks mainly on the same path as Kuenen and Wellhausen. 

At the same time, the ethics of the Pentateuch and 
prophets were interpreted on the basis of Western thought. 
If we say “thou shalt not steal,” we understand by those 
words that it is forbidden to steal from anybody whomsoever. 
It was not observed that the Israelites understood by them 
“it is forbidden to steal from your brother,” their ethical 
feeling being limited to their nation and the friends of their 
nation. So it seemed impossible to ascribe the ethical contents 
of the Decalogue to the time of Moses. The Decalogue could 
only be the reflex of the high ethical standard reached by 
the prophets of the eighth century. They were regarded as 
persons of the utmost importance in the line of evolution. 
Their ethical ideas were embodied in the Thora, and the Book 
of the Covenant was supposed to be another reflection of the 
same stage in the evolution. 

The ritual and cultus was largely regarded as a product of 
the priestly hierarchy. The laws dealing with offerings and 
ritual, therefore, were supposed to be recent. In the pre- 
exilic period of Israel’s religion there was no place for all the 
details of the laws of the Priestly code. This period was the 
times of freedom when compared to the post-exilic times. 

The religious contents of the Pentateuch were interpreted 
by the critics under the influence of the old exegesis of the 
Christian Churches, though they would have denied that they 
were bound in any way by conservative ideas. Elohim was 
explained to designate the God of Israel. The Elohist was a 
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monotheist like the Jahvist. He preferred, for some reason 
unknown to us, to write Elohim instead of Jahve. He had 
his own theory about the name Jahve, and held the view that 
this name was unknown to the patriarchs. The few places 
where Elohim could not be explained as a designation of the 
God of Israel were considered to be of little importance, and 
generally left by themselves. 

The idiom of the various sources was carefully studied. 
Long lists of substantives and verbs, etc. were made, and the 
idiom was thought a factor of great critical value; and it 
seemed to be quite forgotten that the few Hebrew texts we 
possess must be only a small part of the Hebrew literature, 
that we have not any thorough knowledge about the Hebrew 
as it was spoken in the pre-exilic time, not even of the way 
in which the books were written. 

In short, the Pentateuchal criticism was in every respect 
a product of Western thought, Western logic, and Western 
combinations, which too often forgot that the history of 
religions and the living Orient were contradictory to the 
principles of the critical theories. 

We have only to look at the results of the recent critical 
inquiries of the scholars belonging to the school of Graf- 
Kuenen-Wellhausen in order to see that a thorough appli- 
cation of the critical theories leads to highly improbable results. 
Words, half-verses, quarters, eighth and sixteenth parts of 
verses, belonging to different sources, are combined in the 
most various ways. The number of the Jahvistic and Elohistic 
writers has lately been steadily increasing ; the characters of 
several alphabets are needed for designating the intricate 
combinations the numerous redactors have been able to make. 
A single word very often is sufficient argument for ascribing 
part of a verse to a different writer, even if it appears only a 
few times in Old Testament literature. The analysis of the 
sources is carried out to the bitter end. By the acuteness of 
scholars, contradictions and parallels are discovered in chapters 


and verses of the most harmless and harmonious appearance. 
Vo. VII.—No. 4. 52 
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Former critics studied the texts with their own eyes, now 
critics seem to use microscopes. 

I wish not to be misunderstood. These remarks do not 
deny the necessity of a critical inquiry about the origin of the 
books of the Old Testament. I am fully aware that tradition 
does not give a sufficient explanation of the literary problems 
of the Pentateuch and the other books, and I am not a 
defender of the dogmas of the Churches against the attacks 
of the “so-called higher criticism.” Even the reader of a good 
translation of the Pentateuch is able to see that the Penta- 
teuch cannot be the product of the pen of one man. What | 
wish to emphasize is, that present Old Testament criticism has 
to reform itself. 

The history of religions has shown that ritual is inherent 
to every form of cultus. Even the most simple sanctuaries 
have their ritual, for where there is a priest there is ritual, and 
the belief that a mistake in ritual makes the offering null 
and void. 

The code of Hammurabi proved that the high ethical 
standard of the Book of the Covenant does not represent an 
ethical and religious life of rare and special character, only 
arrived at by the great prophets of the eighth century 3.c. 
The same principles of mercy towards widows and orphans, 
of justice towards the poor, of social feeling, the same love for 
righteousness, was found in these old laws and in the incanta- 
tions of the old Babylonians. A complete parallel to the 
Decalogue is to be found on one of the tablets of the Shurpu- 
incantations, and the religious hymns of early Babylonian ages 
have been found to be of the same character as the confessions 
of sin in the Psalms of Israel. 

The study of Oriental folklore has shown that the customs 
of the present Orient sometimes are a most useful illustration 
of Old Testament feasts and usages, which have proved to be 
of an origin quite other than was generally supposed. 
The old animistic view of life is the background of many 
things which were once regarded as a highly developed ethical 
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and religious feeling. The prescript not to seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk was explained as an instance of the tender 
feeling of the Israelites, until it became evident that it had 
nothing to do with such feelings, but was part of customs 
originating in animism. In the same way, the feast of 
Mazzoth, the commandment not wholly to reap the corners 
of the field, Pesach, the day of atonement, and many other 
customs, are to be placed in a different light from that in 
which they usually appear. 

The stele of Merenptah was discovered ; and by its state- 
ment that Merenptah devastated the fields of Israel in the 
fifth year of his reign, the theory of the Exodus in his reign 
was at once upset. 

Travellers studied the population of Palestine and northern 
Arabia. It became evident that the narratives of Genesis 
about the patriarchs demanded a careful ethnological interpre- 
tation. And the patriarchs, who were always regarded as 
nomads, without any knowledge of agriculture, proved to be 
farmers, who possessed herds and flocks. By this simple 
remark the aspect of the oldest history of Israel was changed 
at once, and it became evident that agricultural customs and 
agricultural laws might be of a much earlier date than the 
monarchical period of Israel’s history. 

It seems unjust towards Old Testament critics to speak 
about these things in general terms without proving the 
soundness of my remarks more in detail. I wish to 
emphasize that I will not in the least underestimate the great 
merits of Old Testament scholars who studied in years which 
had not brought to light the numerous religious Babylonian 
texts, which had not seen the archeological discoveries of 
recent expeditions, which did not know the results of ethno- 
logical research. In order to prove the soundness of my plea 
for reform, however, I may be permitted to enter into parti- 
culars about one of the main lines of criticism. 

It is generally accepted that we find in the Pentateuch a 
Jahvistic and an Elohistic work. Since the days of Astruc, 
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scholars have learned to acknowledge that the names Jahve and 
Elohim are guides in the critical inquiry into the sources of the 
Pentateuch. In both works Jahve and Elohim are the desig. 
nation of the God of Israel. According to the Elohist, the 
name Jahve was not revealed until the time of Moses (Exod. iii,), 

Now it has been often noticed that the use of Elohim, 
within the work of the Elohist, is not limited to Genesis and 
Exod. i.-iii. Elohim is also used Exod. xiii. 17-19, xiv. 19, 
XViii., xix. 3 and 17, 19, xx. 1, 18-21; Num. xxi. 5, xxii., xxiii, 
4, 27, xxiv. 2; Jos. xxii. 38, xxiv. 1, 26. The Elohistic work 
must be of pre-exilic origin, and is reckoned among the pro- 
phetical writings; yet, without a single exception, all the 
pre-exilic prophets call the God of Israel Jahve, and one 
looks in vain in the Proto-Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel for Elohim as 
a designation of the national God of Israel. Therefore it seems 
strange that a prophetical writer would avoid Jahve not only 
in Genesis, but also in Exodus and Numbers, and even in 
Judges and Samuel. 

Elohim appears once in Amos iv. 11, and this place shows 
the remarkable fact that Elohim meant for Amos “ gods,” the 
world of superhuman beings. In this world Jahve was one of 
the gods. “I have overthrown you, as Elohim overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah,” says Jahve. For these words there is 
but one possible explanation, viz. that Amos does not know 
that Jahve has destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. In that case 
the text would have run, “I have overthrown you, as I over- 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah.” This interpretation is confirmed 
by Gen. xix. 24: “Then Jahve rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Jahve, from heaven.” 
Jahve rained from Jahve is an impossible construction. 
Originally the verb ‘“‘rained” must have had another subject, and 
this can only have been Elohim, Jahve being also (Micah v. 6) 
a name for heaven, as is explained by the gloss “from heaven” 
in our text. The narrative of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah did not have its present form in the time of Amos, 
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but evidently mentioned the Elohim as the destroyers of the 
cities. Among these Elohim, Jahve represented the clouds. 

The same thing occurs in the narrative of Isaac’s blessing 
(Gen. xxvii.), though the right interpretation of this chapter 
generally is overlooked through the influence of the critical 
analysis. ‘This chapter is one of those which show us a scene 
of Oriental life in the most realistic way. The soul of man is a 
reality, it is the element of life that does not die when the 
body dies. The soul of a hungry man becomes weak; the 
soul of a man whose hunger is satiated is vigorous; to eat 
things one likes to eat is a refreshment for the soul. This 
conception of life we meet in Gen. xxvii. 3 seg. Esau must 
go out to the field and take venison “and make me savoury 
meat, such as I love, and bring it to me, that I may eat; that 
my soul may bless thee before I die.” The soul that became 
refreshed and strong by the savoury dish will be able to give 
a good and powerful blessing. The blessing is also a reality ; 
once spoken, it will be fulfilled. 

Critical analysis has discovered many contradictions in 
this chapter, and explained the chapter as a composition of 
a Jahvistic and an Elohistic narrative. Elohim is used in 
verse 28, and verses 7 and 27 write Jahve. In verse 28 it is 
said, “and he discerned him not . . . . so he blessed him”; 
and verse 27 again, “and he came near and... . he blessed 
him.” There seemed to be no reasonable doubt about the 
composite character of the chapter. In looking for further 
starting-points for the analysis, further parallels and contradic- 
tions were easily discovered, and it was believed that the skins 
of kids, which Jacob put upon his hands, belonged to one 
version, and the goodly raiment of Esau, by which he disguised 
himself, to another. In this way it was supposed that verse 23 
belonged to another version than verse 27, and it was accepted 
that the blessing of verse 23 was the parallel of verse 27, and 
the final blessing which Isaac gave to his son. In that case, 
however, Isaac would have given blessing before taking the 
savoury dish. We have seen that it is one of the naive and 
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realistic features that Isaac wishes to refresh his soul before 
giving the blessing. So it is evident that the narrative js 
spoiled by the analysis, which is quite unnecessary, because 
the blessing of verse 23 only seems to be a duplicate of the 
blessing of verse 27 by wrong interpretation of the word, 
The word “bless” is used in bidding welcome and in taking 
leave. The Old Testament contains numerous instances of 
this meaning of the word. In verse 20 Jacob is hesitating on 
the threshold whether he will approach his father or not. He 
is not allowed to do so before his father has bidden him 
welcome. That is the Oriental custom during all ages up to 
the present day. Isaac is not able to decide whether it is 
really Esau who is addressing him, and before bidding him 
welcome he wishes to assure himself that he is not misled, 
He did not discern that it was really Jacob, and “he bade 
him welcome.” This translation is to be found in commentaries 
which were not yet engrossed in the chase for contradictions. 
Verse 27 writes Jahve, verse 28 Elohim. Notwithstanding 
this, it is impossible to ascribe the verses 27 and 28 to different 
sources. ‘ And he came near, and kissed him: and he smelled 
the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said, See, the 
smell of my son is as the smell of a field which Jahve has 
blessed. And Elohim give thee of the dew of heaven, and of 
the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” Here 
the smelling field is the introduction to the blessing, verse 28. 
The blessing is invoked by the smell of the raiment, that 
reminded Isaac of the smell of a field moistened by the rain. 
Evidently Jahve is here the god of rain and clouds. The 
field he has blessed is smelling as gardens are smelling after 
a thunderstorm. If verses 27 and 28 cannot be separated, 
it is obvious that we have in these verses a second instance 
of a narrative which uses Jahve and Elohim at the same time. 
Elohim means here the world of the gods, the superhuman 
beings ; Jahve is one of these gods. In ancient Hebrew texts, 
plural and singular might be written in the same way, so it was 
easy enough for the later monotheistic priests and Israelitic 
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scholars to interpret the narrative according to their 
monotheistic ideas. 

These two instances are sufficient to show that the Jahvistic 
and Elohistic theories are not to be applied to Gen. xviii., xix., 
and Gen. xxvii., for in none of these works is there place for 
a narrative using Jahve and Elohim at the same time. 

A third instance is Gen. xxviii. 11-22, xxxv. 7. The 
narrative about Jacob’s dream at Luz, verse 20, uses Elohim 
and Jahve at the same time. Jacob saw a number of Elohim. 
xxviii. 12 says “ angels of Elohim,” but xxxv. 7 reads Elohim, 
and proves that the tradition originally alluded to real gods. 
One of these is Jahve, who stood near the sleeping Jacob and 
spoke unto him. Afterwards Jacob promised, “if Elohim will 
be with me . . . . and will give me bread to eat... . then 
Jahve shall be my God.” From this it is apparent that 
Elohim means the superhuman world of the gods. If he is 
blessed by this unseen world, he will ascribe it to Jahve and 
worship him. The primitive character of this verse again is 
spoiled by the critical analysis, that feels obliged to ascribe the 
part of the verse containing Elohim to an Elohistic source. 
and the other part to a Jahvistic source, without being able to 
restore either of the supposed original narratives. 

The instances of a promiscuous use of Jahve and Elohim 
might be multiplied by references to Gen. xvi. (where the 
name Isma-el proves that the original version of the narrative 
used also El, otherwise the name would have been Isma-jah), 
to Gen. iv., ix. 18-27, xxii., xxix., Xxx., XXXi., xxxix., to Gen. 
xi. 1-9 (where the name Bab-el also proves that in the original 
story El was found). It would, however, demand too much 
space if I would enter into full details about these chapters. I 
may be permitted to refer those who are especially interested 
in critical questions to the Alttestamentliche Studien, i. 

The oldest tradition of Israel was polytheistic. People 
believed in the existence of many unseen superhuman powers, 
and among these gods the national God, Jahve, the god of rain, 
storm and clouds, thunder and lightning, was only one. But 
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not all that happened to men was done by Jahve. . There is q 
place in the religion of these Israelites for the protectors of 
the house, the Elohim, that are mentioned in Exod. xxi. 6. To 
these Elohim the slave must be brought when he wishes to 
stay in his master’s house after six years’ service. The plurality 
of these divine beings we find also mentioned, Lev. xxiv. 15-16, 
“Whosoever curseth his Elohim shall bear his sin, whosoever 
curseth the name Jahve he shall surely be put to death.” The 
critics ascribe this word to P. 1, who is supposed to have 
written in the sixth century B.c. It is apparent that it must 
be much older, and belong to the pre-deuteronomic time, as 
theoretical monotheism was not yet the basis of Israelitic law. 

In the post-deuteronomic period the old _polytheistic 
traditions were interpreted in a monotheistic sense. This was 
very easy, because Elohim was used in these times as the 
designation of one god, the God of Israel. This is evident 
from the so-called Elohistic psalms. The plural and singular 
of the verb sometimes were written in the same way. In that 
case the monotheistic interpretation of a polytheistic narrative 
not even needed correction of the text. In other instances 
narratives that were too clearly polytheistic were corrected into 
Jahvistic ones, as for instance the story of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the Tower of Babel. 

If we try to penetrate into the religious conceptions of the 
old Israelites by the aid of the history of religions, archeology, 
and folklore, we see that many of the old narratives appear 
under a perfectly different light, and we understand that 
in many instances the critical analysis has obscured the right 
explanation of the beautiful stories of Genesis. Then it 
becomes evident that many laws must be of much older date 
than is generally accepted. The Book of the Covenant, with 
its references to the Elohim of the house, cannot be regarded 
as a reflex of the thoughts of the prophets of the eighth 
century B.c. There is no reason why the commandments of 
the Decalogue would not be the oldest document of Israelitic 
legislation. If we bear in mind that their present form is 
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longer than the original one, and assume that a shorter form 
once has existed from which the two different versions in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy originated, it becomes even 
necessary to assume that the social and religious command- 
ments which this shorter form contained were given in the 
desert. 

We have already observed that the circle within which 
ethical commandments were to be obeyed was a narrow one. 
The ethical feeling originally only regards the members of the 
same family. As the family became a tribe, the circle became 
wider. If certain tribes came into close alliance with one 
another, life would have been impossible if the circle of 
brotherhood were not at the same time enlarged. Until this 
day it is a merit amongst the Arabs to steal from a tribe with 
which they are not allied. The Israelite tribes who gathered 
round Sinai were united there in one mighty alliance of 
tribes protected by Jahve, the God who had rescued them 
from the Egyptians. From this historical fact it follows that 
the members of the various tribes had to regard the members 
of other tribes as their brethren. So the commandments, 
thou shalt do no murder, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not bear false witness, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house, became a social necessity. 
No Israelite ever understood these commandments as we 
Christians have understood them; and, without any scruples, 
they have killed the enemies, stolen their possessions, taken 
their wives, etc., and they have done so in the name of their 
national God Jahve, who had given these commandments. 
The critical analysis regards the Decalogue as a product of 
the religious thought of the seventh or even of the sixth 
century B.c., because our own ethical feeling has not been 
sufficiently kept separated from the ethical conceptions of old 
Israel. 

To sum up in conclusion, I believe that an explanation of 
the text from the standpoint of old Israelitic thought will 
lead to a reform in Old Testament criticism. We have to 
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realize that it is a difficult thing to penetrate into the view 
of life held by a people that existed long ago, and whose 
descendants are so different from us even at the present day, 
They had a logic different from ours. Perhaps we may 
say that they had no logic at all. They did not understand 
what we call knowledge and science; they drew no line be- 
tween things possible and impossible ; they were not educated 
by lessons in history, and did not care for future ideals 
in the same way as we do; they lived just the same kind 
of life as their descendants in the Orient are living now. 
Owing to these great differences we shall not always succeed 
in penetrating into their way of thinking and feeling. But 
if we try, many critical questions will be seen under a 
different light. 
B. D. EERDMANS. 





IS NATURE GOOD? A CONVERSATION. 
Proressorn JOHN DEWEY. 


A croup of people are scattered near one another, on the sands 
of an ocean beach ; wraps, baskets, etc., testify to a day’s outing. 
Above the hum of the varied conversations are heard the mock 
sobs of one of the party. 

Various voices. What’s the matter, Eaton ? 

Eaton. Matter enough. I was watching a beautiful wave ; 
its lines were perfect ; at its crest, the light glinting through 
its infinitely varied and delicate curves of foam made a picture 
more ravishing than any dream. And now it has gone; it 
will never come back. So I weep. 

Grimes. That’s right, Eaton; give it to them. Of course 
well-fed and well-read persons—with their possessions of wealth 
and of knowledge both gained at the expense of others—finally 
get bored ; then they wax sentimental over their boredom and 
are worried about “Nature” and its relation to life. Not 
everybody takes it out that way, of course; some take motor 
cars and champagne for that tired feeling. But the rest— 
those who aren’t in that class financially, or who consider 
themselves too refined for that kind of relief—seek a new 
sensation in speculating why that brute old world out there 
will not stand for what you call spiritual and ideal values—for 
short, your egotisms. 


The fact is that the whole discussion is only a symptom 
of the leisure class disease. If you had to work to the limit 


and beyond to keep soul and body together, and, more than 
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that, to keep alive the soul of your family in its body, you 
would know the difference between your artificial problems 
and the genuine problem of life. Your philosophic problems 
about the relation of “the universe to moral and spiritual 
good ” exist only in the sentimentalism that generates them. 
The genuine question is why social arrangements will not 
permit the amply sufficient body of natural resources to 
sustain all men and women in security and decent comfort, 
with a margin for the cultivation of their human instincts of 
sociability, love of knowledge and of art. 

As I read Plato, philosophy began with some sense of its 
essentially political basis and mission—a recognition that its 
problems were those of the organisation of a just social order, 
But it soon got lost in dreams of another world; and even 
those of you philosophers who pride yourselves on being so 
advanced that you no longer believe in “another world,” are 
still living and thinking with reference to it. You may not 
call it supernatural; but when you talk about a realm of 
spiritual or ideal values in general, and ask about its relation 
to Nature in general, you have only changed the labels on the 
bottles, not the contents in them. For what makes anything 
transcendental—that is, in common language, supernatural— 
is simply and only aloofness from practical affairs—which 
affairs in their ultimate analysis are the business of making a 
living. 

Eaton. Yes; Grimes has about hit off the point of my little 
parable—in one of its aspects at least. In matters of daily 
life you say a man is “off,” more or less insane, when he 
deliberately goes on looking for a certain kind of result from 
conditions which he has already found to be such that they 
cannot possibly yield it. If he keeps on looking, and then 
goes about mourning because stage money won't buy beef- 
steaks, or because he cannot keep himself warm by burning 
the sea-sands here, you dismiss him as a fool or a hysteric. If 
you would condescend to reason with him at all, you would 
tell him to look for the conditions that will yield the results; 
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to occupy himself with some of the countless goods of life for 
which by intelligently directed search adequate means may 
be found. 

Well, before lunch, Moore was reiterating the old tale. 
Modern science has completely transformed our conceptions of 
Nature. It has stripped the universe bare not only of all the 
moral values which it wore alike to antique pagan and to our 
medieval ancestors, but also of any regard, any preference, for 
such values. They are mere incidents, transitory accidents, 
in her everlasting redistribution of matter in motion ; like the 
rise and fall of the wave I lament, or like a single musical note 
that a screeching, rumbling railway train might happen to 
emit. This is a one-sided view ; but suppose it were all so, 
what is the moral? Surely, to change our standpoint, our 
angle of vision; to stop looking for results among conditions 
that we know will not yield them; to turn our gaze to the 
goods, the values that exist actually and indubitably in 
experience; and consider by what natural conditions these 
particular values may be strengthened and widened. 

Insist if you please that Nature as a whole does not stand 
for good as a whole. Then, in heaven’s name, just because 
good is both so plural (so “ numerous”) and so partial, bend 
your energies of intelligence and of effort to selecting the 
specific plural and partial natural conditions which will at least 
render values that we do have more secure and more exten- 
sive. Any other course is the way of madness; it is the way 
of the spoilt child who cries at the seashore because the 
waves do not stand still, and who cries even more frantically 
in the mountains because the hills do not melt and flow. 

But no. Moore and his school will not have it so: we 
must “go back of the returns.” All this science, after all, is 
a mode of knowledge. Examine knowledge itself and find it 
implies a complete all-inclusive intelligence; and then find 
(by taking another tack) that intelligence involves sentiency, 
feeling, and also will. Hence your very physical science, if 
you will only criticise it, examine it, shows that its object, 
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mechanical nature, is itself an included and superseded element 
in an all-embracing spiritual and ideal whole. And _ there 
you are. 

Well, I do not now insist that all this is mere dialectic 
prestidigitation. No; accept it; let it go at its face value. 
But what of it? Is any value more concretely and securely 
in life than it was before? Does this perfect intelligence 
enable us to correct one single mis-step, one paltry error, here 
and now? Does this perfect all-inclusive goodness serve to 
heal one disease? Does it rectify one transgression? Does it 
even give the slightest inkling of how to go to work at any 
of these things? No; it just tells you: Never mind, for they 
are already eternally corrected, eternally healed in the eternal 
consciousness which alone is really Real. Stop: there is one 
evil, one pain, which the doctrine mitigates—the hysteric 
sentimentalism which is troubled because the universe as a 
whole does not sustain good as a whole. But that is the 
only thing it alters. The “pathetic fallacy” of Ruskin 
magnified to the mth power is the motif of modern idealism. 

Moore. Certainly nobody will accuse Eaton of tender- 
mindedness—except in his logic, which, as certainly, is not 
tough-minded. His excitement, however, convinces me that 
he has at least an inkling that he is begging the question; 
and like the true pragmatist that he is, is trying to prevent 
by action (to wit, his flood of speech) his false logic from 
becoming articulate to him. The question being whether 
the values we seem to apprehend, the purposes we entertain, 
the goods we possess, are anything more than transitory 
waves, Eaton meets it by saying: “Oh, of course, they are 
waves; but don’t think about that—just sit down hard on 
the wave or get another wave to buttress it with!” No 
wonder he recommends action instead of thinking! Men 
have tried this method before, as a counsel of desperation or 
as cynical pessimism. But it remained for contemporary 
pragmatism to label the drowning of sorrow in the intoxi- 
cation of thoughtless action, the highest achievement of 
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philosophic method, and to preach wilful restlessness as a 
doctrine of hope and illumination. Meantime, I prefer to 
be tender-minded in my attitude toward Reality, and make 
that attitude more reasonable by a tough-minded logic. 

Eaton. I am willing to be quiet long enough for you to 
translate your metaphor into logic, and show how I have 
begged the question. 

Moore. It is plain enough. You bid us turn to the 
cultivation, the nurture, of certain values in human life. But 
the question is whether these are or are not values. And 
that is a question of their relation to the Universe—to Reality. 
If Reality substantiates them, then indeed they are values ; 
if it mocks and flouts them—as it surely does if what 
mechanical science calls Nature be ultimate and absolute— 
then they are not values. You and your kind are really the 
sentimentalists, because you are sheer subjectivists. You say: 
Accept the dream as real; do not question about it; add a 
little iridescence to its fog and extend it till it obscure even 
more of Reality than it naturally does, and all is well! 1 say: 
Perhaps the dream is no dream but an intimation of the 
solidest and most ultimate of all realities; and a thorough 
examination of what the positivist, the materialist, accepts as 
solid, namely, science, reveals as its own aim, standard, and 
presupposition that Reality is one all-exhaustive spiritual 
Being. 

Eaton. This is about the way I thought my begging of 
the question would turn out. You insist upon translating my 
position into terms of your own; I am not then surprised to 
hear that it would be a begging of the question for you to 
hold my views. My point is precisely that it is only as long 
as you take the position that some Reality beyond—some 
metaphysical or transcendental reality—is necessary to sub- 
stantiate empirical values that you can even discuss whether 
the latter are genuine or illusions. Drop the presupposition 
which you read into everything I say, the idea that the reality 
of things as they are is dependent upon something beyond and 
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behind, and the facts of the case just stare you in the eyes: 
Goods are, a multitude of them—but, unfortunately, evils 
also are; and all grades, pretty much, of both. Not the 
contrast and relation of experience zn toto to something beyond 
experience drives men to religion and then to philosophy ; but 
the contrast within experience of the better and the worse, and 
the consequent problem of how to substantiate the former and 
reduce the latter. Until you set up the notion of a trans- 
cendental reality at large, you cannot even raise the question 
of whether goods and evils are or only seem to be. The 
trouble and the joy, the good and the evil, is that they are; 
the hope is that they may be regulated, guided, increased in 
one direction and minimised in another. Instead of neglecting 
thought, we (I mean the pragmatists) exalt it, because we say 
that intelligent discrimination of means and ends is the sole 
final resource in this problem of all problems, the control of 
the factors of good and ill in life. We say, indeed, not merely 
that that is what intelligence does, but rather what it is. 

Historically, it is quite possible to show how under certain 
social conditions this human and practical problem of the 
relation of good and intelligence generated the notion of the 
transcendental good and the pure reason. As Grimes reminded 
us, Plato—— 

Moore. Yes, and Protagoras — don’t forget him; for 
unfortunately we know both the origin and the consequences 
of your doctrine that being and seeming are the same. We 
know quite well that pure empiricism leads to the identification 
of being and seeming, and that is just why every deeply 
moral and religious soul from the time of Plato and Aristotle 
to the present has insisted upon a transcendent reality. 

Eaton. Personally I don’t need an absolute to enable me 
to distinguish between, say, the good of kindness and the 
evil of slander, or the good of health and the evil of vale- 
tudinarianism. In experience, things bear their own specific 
characters. Nor has the absolute idealist as yet answered the 
question of how the absolute reality enables him to distinguish 
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between being and seeming in one single concrete case. The 
trouble is that for him all Being is on the other side of 
experience, and all experience is seeming. 

Grimes. I think I heard you mention history. I wish 
both of you would drop dialectics and go to history. You 
would find history to be a struggle for existence—for bread, 
fora roof, for protected and nourished offspring. You would 
find history a picture of the masses always going under—just 
missing—in the struggle, because others have captured the con- 
trol of natural resources, which in themselves, if not as benign 
as the eighteenth century imagine, are at least abundantly 
ample for the needs of all. But because of the monopolisa- 
tion of Nature by a few persons, most men and women only 
stick their heads above the welter just enough to catch a 
glimpse of better things, then to be shoved down and under. 
The only problem of the relation of Nature to human good 
which is real is the economic problem of the exploitation of 
natural resources in the equal interests of all, instead of in 
the unequal interests of a class. The problem you two men 
are discussing has no existence—and never had any—outside 
of the heads of a few metaphysicians. The latter would never 
have amounted to anything, would never have had any career 
at all, had not shrewd monopolists or tyrants (with the skill 
that characterises them) have seen that these speculations 
about reality and a transcendental world could be distilled 
into opiates and distributed among the masses to make them 
less rebellious. That, if you would know, Eaton, is the real 
historic origin of the ideal world beyond. When you realise 
that, you will perceive that the pragmatists are only half-way 
over. You will see that practical questions are practical, 
and are not to be solved merely by having a theory about 
theory, different from the traditional one—which is all your 
pragmatism comes to. 

Moore. If you mean that your own crass Philistinism is 
all that pragmatism comes to, I fancy you are about right. 


Forget that the only end of action is to bring about an 
Vor. VII.—No. 4. 53 
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approximation to the complete inclusive consciousness ; make, 
as the pragmatists do, consciousness a means to action, and 
one form of external activity is just as good as another. Art, 
religion, all the generous reaches of science which do not show 
up immediately in the factory—these things become meaning. 
less, and all that remains is that hard and dry satisfaction 
of economic wants which is Grimes’ ideal. 

Grimes. An ideal which exists, by the way, only in your 
imagination. I know of no more convincing proof of the 
futile irrelevancy of idealism than the damning way in which 
it narrows the content of actual daily life to the minds of those 
who uphold it. I sometimes think I am the only true idealist, 
If the conditions of an equitable and ample physical existence 
for all were once secured, I, for one, have no fears as to the 
bloom and harvest of art and science, and all the “higher” 
things of leisure. Life is interesting enough for me; give it a 
show for all. 

Arthur. 1 find myself in a peculiar position in respect to 
this discussion. An analysis of what is involved in this 
peculiarity may throw some light on the points at issue, for 
I have to believe that analysis and definition of what exists 
is the essential matter both in resolution of doubts and in 
steps at reform. For brevity, not from conceit, I will put the 
peculiarity to which I refer in a personal form. I do not 
believe for a moment in some different Reality beyond and 
behind Nature. I do not believe that a manipulation of the 
logical implications of science can give results which are to be 
put in the place of those which science herself yields in her 
direct application. I accept Nature as something which is, 
not seems, and Science as her faithful transcript. Yet because 
I believe these things, not in spite of them, I believe in the 
existence of purpose and of good. How Eaton can believe 
that fulfilment and the increasing realisation of purpose can 
exist in human consciousness unless they first exist in the 
world which is revealed in that consciousness is as much beyond 
me as how Moore can believe that a manipulation of the method 
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of knowledge can yield considerations of a totally different 
order from those directly obtained by use of the method. If 
purpose and fulfilment exist as natural goods, then, and only 
then, can consciousness itself be a fulfilment of Nature, and be 
also a natural good. Any other view is inexplicable to sound 
thinking—save, historically, as a product of modern political 
individualism and literary romanticism which have combined 
to produce that idealistic philosophy according to which the 
mind in knowing the universe creates it. 

The view that purpose and realisation are profoundly 
natural, and that consciousness—or, if you will, experience— 
is itself a culmination and climax of Nature, is not a new view. 
Formulated by Aristotle, it has always persisted wherever the 
traditions of sound thinking have not been obscured by 
romanticism. The modern scientific doctrine of evolution 
confirms and specifies the metaphysical insight of Aristotle. 
This doctrine sets forth in detail, and in verified detail, as a 
genuine characteristic of existence, the tendency toward cumu- 
lative results, the definite trend of things toward culmination 
and achievenrent. It describes the universe as possessing, in 
terms of and by right of its own subject-matter (not as an 
addition of subsequent reflection), differences of value and 
importance—differences, moreover, that exercise selective influ- 
ence upon the course of things, that is to say, genuinely 
determine the events that occur. It tells us that consciousness 
itself is such a cumulative and culminating natural event. 
Hence it is relevant to the world in which it dwells, and its 
determinations of value are not arbitrary, not obiter dicta, but 
descriptions of Nature herself. 

Recall the words of Spencer which Moore quoted this morn- 
ing: “ There is no pleasure in the consciousness of being an 
infinitesimal bubble on a globe that is infinitesimal compared 
with the totality of things. Those on whom the unpitying 
tush of changes inflicts sufferings which are often without 
remedy, find no consolation in the thought that they are at the 
mercy of blind forces,—which cause indifferently now the 
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destruction of a sun and now the death of an animalcule. 
Contemplation of a universe which is with conceivable begin. 
ning or end and without intelligible purpose, yields no satis. 
faction.” I am naive enough to believe that the only question 
is whether the object of our “ consciousness,” of our “ thought,” 
of our “contemplation,” is or is not as the quotation states jt 
to be. If the statement is correct, pragmatism, like subjectiy. 
ism (of which I suspect it is only a variation, putting emphasis 
upon will instead of idea), is an invitation to close our eyes to 
what is in order to encourage the delusion that things are 
other than they are. But the case is not so desperate, 
Speaking dogmatically, the account given of the universe is just 
—not true. And the doctrine of evolution of which Spencer 
professedly made so much is the evidence. A universe de- 
scribable in evolutionary terms is a universe which shows, not 
indeed design, but tendency and purpose; which exhibits 
achievement, not indeed of a single end, but of a multiplicity 
of natural goods at whose apex is consciousness. No account 
of the universe in terms merely of the redistribution of matter 
in motion is complete, no matter how true as far as it goes, 
for it ignores the cardinal fact that the character of matter in 
motion and of its redistribution is such as cumulatively to 
achieve ends—to have effected the world of values we know. 
Deny this and you deny evolution; admit it and you admit 
purpose in the only objective—that is, the only intelligible— 
sense of that term. I do not say that in addition to the 
mechanism there are other ideal causes or factors which inter- 
vene. I only insist that the whole story be told, that the 
character of the mechanism be noted—namely, that it is 
such as to produce and sustain good in a multiplicity of forms. 
Mechanism 7s the mechanism of achieving results. To ignore 
this is to refuse to open our eyes to the total aspects of 
existence. 
Among these multiple natural goods, I repeat, is con- 
sciousness itself. One of the ends in which Nature genuinely 
terminates is just awareness of itself—of its processes and ends. 
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For note the implication as to why consciousness is a natural 
good: not because it is cut off and exists in isolation, nor yet 
because we may, pragmatically, cut off and cultivate certain 
values which have no existence beyond it; but because it zs 
good that things should be known in their own characters. 
And this view carries with it a precious result: to know things 
as they are is to know them as culminating in consciousness ; 
it is to know that the universe genuinely achieves and 
maintains its own self-manifestation. 

A final word as to the bearing of this view upon Grimes’ 
position. ‘To conceive of human history as a scene of struggle 
of classes for domination, a struggle caused by love of power 
or greed for gain, is the very mythology of the emotions. 
What we call history is largely non-human, but so far as it is 
human, it is dominated by intelligence: history is the history 
of increasing consciousness. Not that intelligence is actually 
sovereign in life, but that at least it is sovereign over stupidity, 
error, and ignorance. The acknowledgment of things as they 
are—that is the causal source of every step in progress. Our 
present system of industry is not the product of greed or 
tyrannic lust of power, but of physical science giving the 
mastery over the mechanism of Nature’s energy. If the 
existing system is ever displaced, it will be displaced not by 
good intentions and vague sentiments, but by a more extensive 
insight into Nature’s secrets. 

Modern sentimentalism is revolted at the frank naturalism 
of Aristotle in saying that some are slaves by nature and 
others free by nature. But let socialism come to-morrow and 
somebody—not anybody, but somebody—will be managing its 
machinery and somebody else will be managed by the 
machinery. I do not wonder that my socialistic friends 
always imagine themselves active in the first capacity—perhaps 
by way of compensation for doing all of the imagining and 
none of the executive management at present. But those 
who are managed, who are controlled, deserve at least a 
moment’s attention. Would you not at once agree that if 
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there is any justice at all in these positions of relative jp. 
feriority and superiority, it is because those who are capable 
by insight deserve to rule, and those who are incapable on 
account of ignorance, deserve to be ruled? If so, how do you 
differ, save verbally, from Aristotle ? 

Or do you think that all that men want in order to be men 
is to have their bellies filled, with assurance of constant plenty 
and without too much antecedent labour? No; believe me, 
Grimes, men are men, and hence their aspiration is for the 
divine—even when they know it not; their desire is for the 
ruling element, for intelligence. Till they achieve that they 
will still be discontented, rebellious, unruly—and hence ruled 
—shuffle your social cards as much as you may. 

Grimes (after shrugging his shoulders contemptuously, 
finally says): There is one thing I like about Arthur; he is 
frank. He comes out with what you all in your hearts really 
believe—theory, supreme and sublime. All is to the good 
in this best of all possible worlds, if only some one be defining 
and classifying and syllogising, according to the lines already 
laid down. Aristotle’s God of pure intelligence (as he well 
knew) was the glorification of leisure; and Arthur’s point of 
view, if Arthur but knew it, is as much the intellectual 
snobbery of a leisure class economy, as the luxury and display 
he condemns are its material snobbery. There is really 
nothing more to be said. 

Moore. To get back into the game which Grimes despises. 
Doesn’t Arthur practically say that the universe is good 
because it culminates in intelligence, and that intelligence 
is good because it perceives that the universe culminates in 
—itself? And, on this theory, are ignorance and error, and 
consequent evil, any less genuine achievements of Nature 
than intelligence and good? And on what basis does he call 
by the titles of achievement and end that which at best is an 
infinitesimally fragmentary and transitory episode? I said 
Eaton begged the question. Arthur seems to regard it as 

proof of a superior intelligence (one which realistically takes 
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things as they are) to beg the question. What is this Nature, 
this universe in which evil is as stubborn a fact as good, in 
which good is constantly destroyed by the very power which 
produces it, in which there resides a temporary bird of passage 
—consciousness doomed to ultimate extinction—what is such 
a Nature (all that Arthur offers us) save the problem, the 
contradiction originally in question? A complacent optimism 
may gloss over its intrinsic self-contradictions, but a more 
serious mind is forced to go behind and beyond this scene to 
a permanent good which includes and transcends goods 
defeated and hopes suborned. Not because idealists have 
refused to note the facts as they are, but precisely because 
Nature is, on its face, such a scene as Arthur describes, 
idealists have always held that it is but Appearance, and 
have attempted to mount through it to Reality. 

Stair. I had not thought to say anything. My attitude 
is so different from that of any one of you that it seemed 
unnecessary to inject another varying opinion where already 
disagreement reigns. But when Arthur was speaking, I felt 
that perhaps this disagreement exists precisely because the 
solvent word had not been uttered. For, at bottom, all of 
you agree with Arthur, and that is the cause of your dis- 
agreement with him and one another. You have agreed to 
make reason, intellect in some sense, the final umpire. But 
reason, intellect, is the principle of analysis, of division, of 
discord. When I appeal to feeling as the ultimate organ of 
unity, and hence of truth, you smile courteously; say—or 
think-—mysticism ; and the case for you is dismissed. Words 
like feeling, sensation, immediate appreciation, self-communi- 
cation of Being, I must indeed use when I try to tell the 
truth I see. But I well know how inadequate the words are. 
And why? Because language is the chosen tool of intelli- 
gence, and hence inevitably bewrayeth the truth it would 
convey. But remember that words are but symbols, and that 
intelligence must dwell in the realm of symbols, and you realise 
a way out. ‘These words, sensation, feeling, etc., as I utter 
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them are but invitations to woo you to put yourselves into 
the one attitude that reveals truth—an attitude of direct vision, 

The beatific vision? Yes, and No. No, if you mean 

something rare, extreme, almost abnormal. Yes, if you mean 
the commonest and most convincing, the only convincing self- 
impartation of the ultimate good in the scale of goods; the 
vision of blessedness in God. For this doctrine is empirical; 
mysticism is the heart of all positive empiricism, of all 
empiricism which is not more interested in denying rationalism 
than in asserting itself. ‘The mystical experience marks every 
man’s realisation of the supremacy of good, and hence measures 
the distance that separates him from pure materialism. And 
as the unmitigated materialist is the rarest of creatures, and 
the man with faith in an unseen good the commonest, every 
man is a mystic—and the most so in his best moments. 

What an idle contradiction that Moore and Arthur should 
try to adduce proofs of the supremacy of ideal values in the 
universe! The sole possible proof is the proof that actually 
exists—the direct unhindered realisation of those values. For 
each value brings with it of necessity its own depth of being. 
Let the pride of intellect and the pride of will cease their 
clamour, and in the silences Being speaks its own final word, 
not an argument or external ground of belief, but the self- 
impartation of itself to the soul. Who are the prophets and 
teachers of the ages? Those who have been accessible at the 
greatest depths to these communications. 

Grimes. I suppose that p »verty—and possibly disease—are 
specially competent ministers to the spiritual vision? The 
moral is obvious. Economic changes are purely irrelevant, 
because purely material and external. Indeed, upon the whole, 
efforts at reform are undesirable, for they distract attention 
from the fact that the final thing, the vision of good, is totally 
disconnected from external circumstance. I do not say, Stair, 
you personally believe this; but is not such a quietism the 
logical conclusion of all mysticism ? 

Stair. This is not so true as to say that in your efforts at 
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reform you are really inspired by the divine vision of justice ; 
and that this mystic vision and not the mere increase of 
quantity of eatables and drinkables is your animating motive. 

Grimes. Well, to my mind this whole affair of mystical 
values and experiences comes down to a simple straight-away 
proposition. The submerged masses do not occupy themselves 
with such questions as those you are discussing. They haven't 
the time even to consider whether they want to consider them. 
Nor does the occasional free citizen who even now exists—a 
sporadic reminder and prophecy of ultimate democracy— 
bother himself about the relation of the cosmos to value. 
Why? Not from mystic insight any more than from meta- 
physical proof; but because he has so many other interests 
that are worth while. His friends, his vocation and avocations, 
his books, his music, his club—these things engage him and 
they reward him. To multiply such men with such interests 
—that is the genuine problem, I repeat; and it is a problem 
to be solved only through an economic and material re- 
distribution. 

Eaton. Gladly, Stair, do all of us absolve ourselves from 
the responsibility of having to create the goods that life—call 
it God or Nature or Chance—provides. But we cannot, if we 
would, absolve ourselves from responsibility for maintaining 
and extending these goods when they have happened. To find 
it very wonderful—as Arthur does—that intelligence perceives 
values as they are is trivial, for it is only an elaborate way of 
saying that they have happened. ‘To invite us, ceasing 
struggle and effort, to commune with Being through the 
moments of insight and joy that life provides, is to bid us to 
self-indulgence—to enjoyment at the expense of those upon 
whom the burden of conducting life’s affairs falls. For even 
the mystics still need to eat and drink, be clothed and housed, 
and somebody must do these unmystic things. And to ignore 
others in the interest of our own perfection is not conducive to 
genuine unity of Being. 

Intelligence is, indeed, as you say, discrimination, dis- 
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tinction. But why? Because we have to act in order to 
keep secure, amid the moving flux of circumstance, some 
slight but precious good that Nature has bestowed; and 
because, in order to act successfully, we must act after con. 
scious selection—after discrimination of means and ends. Of 
course, all goods arrive, as Arthur says, as natural results, 
but so do all bads, and all grades of good and bad. To label 
the results that occur culminations, achievements, and then 
argue to a quasi-moral constitution of Nature because she 
effects such results, is to employ a logic which applies to the 
life-cycle of the germ that, in achieving itself, kills man with 
malaria, as well as to the process of human life that in reach- 
ing its fulness cuts short the germ-fulfilment. It is putting 
the cart before the horse to say that because Nature is so 
constituted as to produce results of all types of value, there- 
fore Nature is actuated by regard for differences of value. 
Nature, till it produces a being who strives and who 
thinks in order that he may strive more effectively, does not 
know whether it cares more for justice or for cruelty, more 
for the ravenous wolf-like competition of the struggle for 
existence, or for the improvements incidentally introduced 
through that struggle. Literally it has no mind of its 
own. Nor would the mere introduction of a consciousness 
that pictured indifferently the scene out of which conscious- 
ness developed, add one iota of reason for attributing eulo- 
gistically to Nature regard for value. But when the sentient 
organism, having experienced natural values, good and bad, 
begins to select, to prefer, and to make battle for its prefer- 
ence; and in order that it may make the most gallant fight 
possible for its aims, picks out and gathers together in percep- 
tion and thought what is favourable to its aims and what 
hostile, then and there Nature has at last achieved significant 
regard for good. And this is the same thing as the birth of 
intelligence. For the holding of the end in view and the 
selecting and organising out of the natural flux, on the basis 
of this end, conditions that are means, is intelligence. Not, 
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then, when Nature produces health or efficiency or com- 
plexity does Nature exhibit regard for value, but only when 
it produces a living organism that has settled preferences 
and endeavours. The mere happening of complexity, health, 
adjustment, is all that Nature effects, as rightly called accident 
as purpose. But when Nature produces an intelligence—ah, 
then, indeed Nature has achieved something. Not, however, 
because this intelligence impartially pictures the nature which 
has produced it, but because in human consciousness Nature 
becomes genuinely partial. Because in consciousness an end is 
preferred, is selected for maintenance, and because intelligence 
pictures not a world, just as it is in toto, but images forth the 
conditions and obstacles of the continued maintenance of the 
selected good. For in an experience where values are demon- 
strably precarious, an intelligence which is not a principle of 
emphasis and valuation, an intelligence which should define, 
describe, and classify merely for the sake of knowledge, is a 
principle of stupidity and catastrophe. 

As for Grimes, it is indeed true that problems are solved 
only where they arise—namely, in action, in the adjustments 
of behaviour. But, for good or for evil, they can be solved 
there only with method ; and ultimately method is intelligence, 
and intelligence is method. The larger, the more human, the 
less technical the problem of practice, the more open-eyed and 
wide-viewing must be the corresponding method. Ido not 
say that all things that have been called philosophy participate 
in this method ; I do say, however, that a catholic and far- 
sighted theory of the adjustment of the conflicting factors 
of life is—whatever it be called—philosophy. And unless 
technical philosophy is to go the way of dogmatic theology, 
it must loyally identify itself with such a view of its own aim 
and destiny. 

JOHN DEWEY. 


Cotumsia UNIVERSITY. 





LE CULTE DES SAINTS DANS L’ISLAM 
AU MAGHREB. 


Proressor E. MONTET, D.D., 


Geneva. 


Le culte des saints est l'un des faits le plus caractéristiques de 
Islam dans l'Afrique du nord. 

Il est & remarquer que, dans cette partie du continent 
africain, le culte des saints va en augmentant de l’est a l’ouest, 
en sorte que c’est au Maroc que nous trouvons le plus riche 
développement de ce phénoméne religieux. I] semble que 


plus l’on s’éloigne, dans la direction du couchant, de I’ Arabie, la 
patrie primitive du monothéisme arabe, plus le Mahométisme 
dégénére entre les mains des Berbéres, qui forment la majorité 
de la population du Maghreb. 

Dans le présent article, nous présenterons sur cet  intér- 
essant sujet quelques observations, puisées en partie dans les 
travaux publiés sur le culte des saints,’ en partie aussi dans 
lexpérience personnelle que nous avons acquise de 1’Islam 
africain. 

Origines du culte des saints.—La principale cause a laquelle 
nous devons faire remonter l’origine du culte des saints au 

1 I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, t. ii. p. 275-378 (die Heiligen- 
verehrung im Islam), Halle, 1890.—E. Doutté, Notes sur [Islam maghribin : les 
Marabouts, Paris, 1900.—C, Trumelet, Les saints de ['Islam: les saints du Tell, 
Paris, 1881.—A. Mouliéras, Le Maroc inconnu, 2 vol., Paris, 1895-1899,—C. de 
Foucauld, Reconnaissance au Maroc, Paris, 1888.—E. Doutté, Merrakech, Paris, 


1905. A cette liste des ouvrages les plus importants, il y a lieu d’ajouter 


les relations des principaux voyageurs qui ont parcouru, visité ou étudié 
PAfrique du nord. 
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Maghreb, se trouve dans la persistance des superstitions, 
héritage du paganisme primitif des Berbéres. 

A vrai dire, nous sommes mal renseignés sur la religion 
des Berbéres avant l’Islim. Mais, d'une part, les analogies 
que nous relevons dans le Mahométisme oriental, ot certains 
saints sont incontestablement les successeurs de divinités 
du paganisme gréco-romain, d’autre part, ce que plusieurs 
anciens auteurs, Procope en particulier, nous racontent de 
lanthropolatrie des Berbéres et de la profonde vénération 
quils témoignaient 4 leurs sorciers et aux prophétesses qui 
dévoilaient l'avenir, nous inclinent a croire que le culte des 
saints, au Maghreb, est essentiellement d’origine paienne. 

La réaction religieuse, provoquée sur le sol africain, au 
XVI’ siécle, par les victoires des peuples chrétiens en Espagne 
et dans l'Afrique du nord, a contribué dans une large mesure 
4 laccroissement du culte des saints. I] semble qu’aux 
conquétes chrétiennes ait répondu, au sein de I’Islam, une 
effervescence religieuse, qui se manifesta, en particulier, par 
un développement extraordinaire du culte des saints. 

Le fanatisme religieux a été ainsi, historiquement parlant, et 
est encore l’un des facteurs essentiels de la vie maraboutique. I] 
est prés d’étre un saint, celui qui manifeste d’une facon violente 
ses convictions religieuses. La voie de la sainteté se confond 
souvent avec celle du fanatisme, surtout en face de l’ennemi 
chrétien. Les événements qui se sont passés au Maroc, dans le 
cours de l’année 1908, en fournissent plus d’un exemple : l’inter- 
vention des troupes francaises, dans l’ouest et dans le sud de ce 
pays, a déterminé la vocation de plus d’un saint musulman. 

L’ascétisme est encore une route qui conduit 4 la sainteté. 
Se retirer du monde, vivre dans l’austérité, au vu et au su de 
tout le monde, se livrer publiquement 4 des pratiques ascétiques, 
ce sont la autant de titres a la dignité de marabout. Nom- 
breux sont, en Afrique, les pieux musulmans qui sont parvenus, 
par cette voie, au rang de saints et qui ont été l’objet, de leur 
vivant méme, de l’adoration des fidéles. 

La folie, considérée souvent dans I'Islam comme un signe 
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de la présence de la divinité dans ’homme, est, plus d’une fois, 
lorigine de la réputation de sainteté de tel ou tel personnage. 

La fondation d’un ordre religieux, d’une confrérie ou d’une 
zawia, sorte de couvent ou de monastére,' est, le plus souvent 
aussi, le chemin de la sainteté digne d’étre l’objet d’un culte, 

Faut-il ranger parmi les causes du culte des saints la rigueur 
méme du monothéisme islamique, comme quelques uns |’ont 
pensé? Ce dogme fait-il d’Allah un Dieu si éloigné du fidéle, 
que cet éloignement nécessite d’une maniére absolue ’inter- 
cession des saints? Nous ne le pensons pas. 

L’un des traits les plus frappants de I’'Islim est, en effet, la 
persistance de son monothéisme fondamental au milieu des 
superstitions les plus grossiéres de ses adorateurs. I] faut 
avoir entendu, au Maroc en particulier, l’accent de sincérité 
avec lequel le musulman, qui se rend aux tombeaux des saints 
pour implorer leur intercession, prononce le fameux “II n’ya 
pas d’autre Dieu qu’Allah,” pour se convaincre que cette 
apparente anomalie, qui consiste 4 n’adorer qu’un seul Dieu 
tout en rendant un culte assidu aux saints, n’existe que pour 
nous, mais qu’en elle-méme elle ne constitue aucune contradic- 
tion dans l’esprit du fidéle mahométan. 

Cela est si vrai que le fondateur de l’ordre des Dergqiwa, 
Sidi 1-‘Arbi d-Derqawi, dont le monothéisme était si absolu 
qu'il ordonnait a ses adeptes, lorsqu’ils répétaient la shehada 
(“Il n’y a pas d’autre Dieu qu’Allah, et Mahomet est l’apétre 
d’Allah”), de ne réciter 4 haute voix que la premiére partie de 
la profession de foi, en se contentant de mentionner mentale- 
ment la seconde, est devenu lui-méme un saint et par suite 
Yobjet d’un culte. Ses disciples sont demeurés de fidéles 
adorateurs du Dieu unique, mais ils n’ont garde d’oublier de 
rendre au fondateur de leur confrérie le culte que tout bon 
musulman, au Maghreb, voue a la personne des saints. 


1 Une zawia peut étre un ensemble, parfois trés considérable, de construc- 
tions comprenant mosquée, école, habitations pour les étudiants, les pélerins 
(s'il y a un tombeau de saint), les voyageurs, les pauvres, etc. Mais la zawia 
peut étre aussi un simple lieu de réunion et d’enseignement. 
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Le plus souvent, le saint est une célébrité purement locale ; 
sa réputation de sainteté peut s’étendre au loin, mais Vhorizon 
de son prestige religieux est ordinairement limité. Quelle que 
sit l’origine de la vénération dont il est objet, cette vénéra- 
tion tient, dans un trés grand nombre de cas, a des causes locales. 

Nous en citerons un exemple, celui de Sidi Moh’ammed el 
Ba-Hali (“ l’Idiot ”), dans les Djebala, au Maroc. Cesaint était, 
ily a peu d’années encore un vieillard de 80 ans, vigoureux et 
aux formes athlétiques, mais complétement idiot ; il devait sa 
rsputation de sainteté précisément & son infirmité mentale. 
Entre autres étrangetés, on peut citer la prédilection qu’il avait 
pour un mets bizarre, qu'il préparait lui-méme: il pétrissait 
ensemble du miel, du son, du beurre, du kuskus (plat arabe 
spécial a la semoule), des cheveux et de la terre, et se nourrissait 
avec le plus vif plaisir de cet étrange mélange. 

Il y a des marabouts de naissance ; parmi eux, il faut mettre 
en premiére ligne les sherifs, descendants vrais ou inauthen- 
tiques de Mahomet. Mais ce sont surtout les bonnes ceuvres, 
la science ou ce qu’on désigne de ce nom pompeux, l’ascétisme, 
la pratique de la retraite religieuse, le mysticisme, le prétendu 
don des miracles, etc., qui conduisent a la sainteté. 

Il y a dailleurs des degrés dans la localisation des saints. 
Tel a sa réputation limitée au bourg qu'il habita; tel autre a 
une influence régionale. D/’autres étendent leur juridiction 
spirituelle sur une partie trés vaste d’un pays: tels sont, au 
Maroc, les Sherifs de Wezzan, qui ont joué a plusieurs reprises 
un role éminent dans la politique marocaine, et dont le renom 
de sainteté est répandu dans tout le nord du Maroc. 

Un marabout des plus curieux a cet égard est Sidi ‘Abdel- 
qader el- Djilani, saint mondial dans |’Islam, mais qui, au Maroc, 
bien qu’il soit d’origine asiatique, est invoqué partout comme 
un saint du Maghreb el-Aqcea (de l’occident le plus éloigné). 

I] ne faudrait pas croire cependant que l’influence d’un saint 
fit en raison directe de l’étendue territoriale de son prestige 
teligieux. Tel marabout, attaché & un lieu déterminé, y 
apparait comme le bras droit de Dieu, 4 l’exclusion des saints 
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les plus renommés de l’Islam. Rien de typique, 4 ce point de 
vue, comme la déclaration qui fut faite en 1883 a de Foucauld, 
lorsqu’il se trouvait a Bi-l-Dja‘d (Tadla, Maroc): “Ici, jj 
Sultan, ni Makhzen (gouvernement du Sultan), rien qu’ Allah et 
Sidi ben Daiid.” Ce marabout, auquel de Foucauld se présenta, 
y était seul maitre et seigneur. I] est vrai que cette souve. 
raineté ne s’étendait qu’a environ deux journées de marche de 
Bi-l-Dja‘d. 

Une cause vraiment étrange de lélévation de certains 
personnages a la dignité de saint est le fait d’avoir été 
renégat ou de descendre d’un renégat. II] s’est produit plus 
d’une fois, en effet, que des renégats d'origine juive ou 
chrétienne sont devenus marabouts. Un cas de ce genre d’un 
tres grand intérét nous est rapporté par l’auteur du Kitab el- 
Istiqga, Ah’med ben Khalid en-Naciri es-Slawi. 

L’an 661 de ?Hégire (1263 de J.C.), nous raconte cet 
écrivain, mourut le Sheikh Abii Nu‘aim Ridhwan ben ‘Abd- 
allah le Génois, dont le pére se fit musulman a la suite de 
incident suivant. 

“Ce chrétien avait dans son pays, 4 Génes, un cheval qui 
s’échappa une nuit, entra dans la cathédrale et y fit ses excré- 
ments, sans que personne s’en apercit. Le pére de notre saint 
se hata de faire sortir son cheval; mais, lorsque vint le matin, 
les gens de l’église virent le crottin et dirent: <‘Certes, le 
Messie est venu hier dans |’église sur son cheval et celui-ci y a 
fait ses excréments.’ La ville fut mise en émoi par cet 
événement et les chrétiens se disputérent l’achat de ce crottin, 
au point qu'une parcelle se vendait un prix énorme.” Le 
pére d’Abi: Nu‘aim voulut faire connaitre aux chrétiens leur 
erreur, mais n’ayant pu les en tirer, il senfuit 4 Rabat, au 
Maroe, ow il se convertit 4 l’Islam. 

Un autre cas singulier est celui d’un saint de la cite 
méridionale du Maroc, si du moins le récit qui nous en a ¢té 
fait 4 Mogador en 1901 est digne de foi. Le patron de cette 
ville, dont le tombeau est érigé au sud des murailles, prés de la 
mer, est Sidi Mogdul. Ce nom arabe ne serait qu’une altération 
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du nom propre écossais MacDonald, personnage qui aurait 
débarqué jadis sur le rivage, ot' devait étre construit Mogador 
en 1760. MacDonald y serait mort en odeur de sainteté et 
aurait été transformé aprés son décés en saint musulman. 

Noms donnés aux saints.—Le nom le plus répandu au 
Maghreb, a l'exception toutefois du Maroc, est celui de mara- 
bout. En Algérie, il est d'un emploi courant et on le trouve 
usité de la jusqu’en Egypte. 

Le terme de marabout vient du mot arabe merdbet’, qui 
désignait, 4 l’origine, ceux qui servaient comme soldats dans 
les ribat’, fortins établis sur la frontiére des pays musulmans 
pour se défendre contre les infidéles, et qui devenaient des 
points d’appui pour l’attaque dirigée contre les chrétiens. 
Dans ces redoutes, le guerrier musulman se livrait a des 
exercices de piété. Lorsque le temps de la guerre sainte fut 
passé, les ribat’ se transformérent en édifices religieux (zawia) et 
la merabet’ ne fut plus qu’un personnage religieux, un apdtre 
d’Allah, zélé ou méme fanatique. C’est ainsi que le mot de mara- 
bout en est venu a étre le qualificatif, par excellence, des exaltés 
en religion, de ceux qui, par leur sainteté ou par leur ardeur 
missionnaire, s’élévent incontestablement au dessus de la masse 
des fidéles. Marabout est ainsi devenu le synonyme de saint.’ 

Au Maroc, les saints sont habituellement appelés Sidi, 
“Mon Seigneur,” qualificatif usité aussi dans d’autres régions, 
et souvent ils y recoivent le titre de Milay, “ Mon Maitre.” 

Le saint est encore qualifié de wai, “‘ celui qui est prés” de 
Dieu, l'ami de Dieu. On emploie aussi, en parlant de certains 
dentre eux, le terme de bahlil, “simple d’esprit.” Quant au 
mot medjdhiib, il s'applique a celui qui est habituellement “ ravi 
en extase.” 

Tous les termes que nous avons énumérés sont usités en 
parlant des saints vivants aussi bien que de ceux qui sont 
morts. 

Quant aux femmes saintes, elles sont appelées Setzi, 

1 Dans le langage des Européens habitant les pays musulmans, le mot 


marabout sert aussi 4 nommer le tombeau ou le saint est enseveli. 


Vou. VII—No. 4. 54 
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“‘Madame, Ma Maitresse,” et par les lettrés Seyyida, “ Dame, 
Maitresse,” abrégé en Sida, féminin de Seyyid, “ Seigneur, 
Maitre,” d’ot est dérivé Sidi. Setti n’est d’ailleurs qu'une 
forme contractée de Seyyidati, “‘ Madame, Ma Maitresse.” 

Les saintes sont le plus souvent désignées par le mot 
berbére Lalla, “ Madame,” et aussi “ Maitresse.” Les Kabyles 
leur donnent fréquemment le nom de Imma, “ Mére.” 

Multiphcité des saints—Dans VIslim de lAfrique du 
nord, les saints sont vraiment innombrables et leur multiplicité 
va croissant, comme nous l’avons dit, plus on s’avance vers 
l’ouest de ce continent. Cela est si frappant qu’on rencontre 
dans certaines localités de cette partie de |’ Afrique de véritables 
accumulations de Qubba, c’est-a-dire de tombeaux de saints, 
Tel est, aux portes de Tlemcen, cet admirable paysage oti se 
dressent les mausolées, en ruines pour la plupart, de toute une 
compagnie de marabouts. ‘Tel est, au Maroc, dans le faubourg 
d’Azemmir, le sanctuaire vénéré de Millay Ba Cha‘ib, entouré 
de nombreux tombeaux de saints. 

La multiplicité des saints est telle que plusieurs marabouts 
ont deux tombeaux, renfermant chacun, 4 ce que prétendent 
les indigénes, le corps entier du méme personnage. 

Sidi Bi Djeddain, dans le Rif, est enseveli 4 Taza et chez 
les Beni-Tiizin. Un autre saint marocain, Milay Ba-Shti, fut 
enterré une premiere fois a Ec-Cafiyyin, et une seconde i 
Ez-Zghira: le corps se trouve dans les deux tombeaux. 

La multiplicité des saints est enfin confirmée par plusieurs 
proverbes africains, tels que celui-ci, courant en Algérie : 


‘Dans le Gheris (plaine des environs de Mascara), 
Tout palmier nain a un saint, 
Toute branche de palmier a un marabout.”’ 


Saints inconnus.—Le nombre des saints est si considérable 
qu'il en est beaucoup dont le nom s’est perdu, de sorte qu'une 
grande quantité de tombeaux, ou de lieux consacrés au 
souvenir d’un marabout, sont désignés par des qualificatifs 
équivalents & l’anonymat. On a conclu de ce fait que 
plusieurs de ces sanctuaires remonteraient & une trés haute 
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antiquité et seraient les vestiges du culte rendu aux divinités 


paiennes. 

Souvent les saints inconnus sont simplement qualifiés par 
le mot El-Merabet’, le marabout. Souvent aussi le saint 
anonyme est appelé Sidi l-Mokhfi, “ Mon Seigneur le caché.” 

A Alger, les marabouts anonymes, dont les tombeaux sont 
placés prés d’une route, sont appelés Sidi Cah’eb et’-T’riq, 
“Mon Seigneur qui est au bord du chemin.” 

Enfin, une désignation qui ne manque pas d’originalité, est 
celle de Sidi 1-Gherib, “‘ Mon Seigneur l’étranger.” Tel est le 
saint anonyme dont la dépouille mortelle repose chez les 
Beni-Calah’, en Algérie. 

L’anonymat, il est & peine besoin de l’ajouter, peut couvrir 
un saint inauthentique. Tel est le cas d’un prétendu marabout 
Aba Turab, dont le mausolée s’éleve au Caire, et dont le nom 
signifie “‘ Pére du sable.” 

Le célébre historien arabe El-Magqrizi (+ 1442) raconte, au 
sujet de ce tombeau, l'intéressante histoire que voici: “En cet 
endroit, il y avait autrefois des collines de sable. Quelqu’un 
voulut y batir une maison. Comme il creusait les fondations, 
il rencontra les ruines d'une mosquée. Les gens nommérent 
alors les ruines de cette mosquée (d’aprés une maniére de parler 
commune en arabe) Pére du Sable (Abii Turab). Avec le 
temps, cette appellation fut considérée comme un nom propre: 
ainsi prirent naissance le Sheikh Abi Turab et son tombeau.” 

Saintes—Au nombre trés élevé des marabouts, il faut 
ajouter celui des femmes maraboutes, trés important aussi dans 
le Maghreb. 

L’Islam, dés ses origines et de tout temps, a professé et 
enseigné d'une maniére générale le respect de la femme, et 
plus spécialement la vénération pour celles qui se faisaient 
remarquer soit par la pureté de leur vie et |’élévation de leur 
caractére, soit par des dons spirituels exceptionnels. Dans ce 
fait se trouve la cause essentielle qui nous rend compte de la 
genése et du développement du culte des saintes 4 cété de 
celui des saints. 
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A cette cause générale dont les effets se sont fait sentiy 
dans tout l'Islim, il faut ajouter, pour ce qui concere 
l’ Afrique du nord, le respect que les Berbéres, dans l’antiquité 
témoignaient a leurs prophétesses. 

Voici, en effet, ce que nous dit Procope, lhistorien byzantin 
du VI° siécle: ‘Chez les Maures, il n’est pas permis aux 
hommes de prophétiser. Ce sont des femmes qui, aprés avoir 
accompli certains rites sacrés, touchées par lesprit, dévoilent 
l'avenir, aussi bien que les anciens oracles.” 

Les légendes des maraboutes montrent que les descendants 
des anciens Maures n’ont pas cessé d’étre des adorateurs de la 
sainteté féminine. 

Saints communs aux musulmans, aux juifs et aux chrétiens. 
—Comme si le nombre des saints et des saintes de I’Islim 
était insuffisant, les musulmans ont adopté certains saints 
d'origine juive ou chrétienne, dont I'intercession leur a paru 
trop précieuse pour étre négligée et laissée aux seuls juifs et 
chrétiens. Cette observation, quion peut faire en Orient 
comme en Occident, est frappante dans certaines localités du 
Maghreb. 

A Tlemcen, les juives et les musulmanes vont faire des 
sacrifices au tombeau de Sidi Ya‘qib et demander au 
marabout de leur faire avoir des enfants. 

Il y aa Fez le tombeau d’une sainte juive, Sol Ashuel, a 
laquelle les musulmans rendent un culte. Cette juive, dit-on, 
subit le martyre a Fez plutét que d’abjurer la foi de ses 
peres. 

Le tombeau de St Louis, prés de Tunis, est encore 
vénéré par les musulmans. A Alger, un vieux marabout, 
que l’abbé Bargés connaissait particuliérement, avait adress¢ 
un curieux ex-voto 4 la Vierge et l’avait fixé dans une niche 
ot. se trouvait la statue de la Madonne, dans la cathédrale 
d’Alger. 

Ces exemples tendent a montrer que, plus la superstition 
populaire, dans une religion, est grossiére et profonde, plus elle 
cherche a prendre sa part des légendes pieuses des religions 
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yoisines, dans la mesure ot ces légendes correspondent a son 
sentiment religieux. 

Hiérarchie des saints.—Le nombre des saints et des saintes 
est si considérable qu'il s’y est établi de toute nécessité une 
sorte de hiérarchie, bien que, dans ]’Islam, on ne trouve point, 
comme dans d'autres religions, une série de grades déterminés 
dans l’échelle des marabouts. I] est vrai de dire que, dans la 
religion musulmane, c’est la voix populaire qui béatifie et 
canonise ; aucune autorité religieuse constituée ne prononce 
sur la qualité et le degré de sainteté. 

Il y ades saints de toute catégorie. Il y en a de sordides 
et de pouilleux ; il en est d’autres riches et vivant en grands 
seigneurs. Les uns sont de bas étage, les autres sont des 
princes; il en est méme, au Maroc, qui ont adopté comme 
insigne le parasol, comme le Sultan. 

Certains saints sont mis incontestablement au dessus de la 
foule des autres, bien que la tendance de chaque région ou de 
chaque localité soit de proclamer le sien le premier et le plus 
puissant de tous. 

C’est ainsi qu’au Maroc, dans le nord du moins, Milay 
Idris, fondateur de Fez, est vénéré au méme degré que le 
Prophéte. Mais de tous les saints de l'Islam, aussi bien au 
Maghreb qu’ailleurs, le plus grand et celui dont l’intercession 
est considérée comme omnipotente, dans le sens métaphysique 
du mot, est sans contredit Sidi ‘Abdelgader el-Djilani de 
Bagdad, qui a fondé l’ordre religieux des Qadriyya. 

Don des miracles.—Les saints possédent la Karama, “ faveur 
divine,” et par elle ils recoivent le don des miracles, le 
Tagarruf. 

La Baraka “bénédiction” est une parcelle de la grace 
divine qui a été accordée par Dieu au marabout, et que ce 
dernier peut passer & ses descendants ; cette baraka se transmet 
par la salive. De la usage des marabouts de cracher dans la 
bouche de leurs disciples, pour leur donner J‘initiation, et dans 
la bouche de ceux qui viennent les implorer, pour leur com- 
muniquer a eux aussi la baraka. 
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Comme dans toutes les religions qui croient pleinement ay 
surnaturel, dans l’Islam le don des miracles n’est pas simple. 
ment échu en partage aux saints du passé. Les miracles sont 
de tous les temps et les marabouts vivants en accomplissent 
autant que ceux qui sont morts depuis des années ou des 
siécles. 

On retrouve dans les légendes des saints de l’' Islam tous les 
genres possibles et toutes les catégories imaginables de miracles, 
tels qu’on les constate dans les autres religions. Nous ne 
signalerons ici que quelques miracles typiques. 

Un don par excellence des marabouts est celui de l’ubiquité. 
Le saint marocain Sidi |-h’adjdj Qenbir, par exemple, a été 
vu le méme jour, a la méme heure, faisant sa pri¢re dans deux 
endroits trés éloignés l’un de l'autre. 

La puissance des saints se manifeste, entre autres faits 
surnaturels, par le déplacement de choses d’un poids énorme, 
comme des rochers. C’est ainsi que Sidi Salem, le saint de 
Tizza, en Algérie, pour confondre de son imposture un faux 
marabout, ordonna aux sept rochers, qui se dressaient sur les 
hauteurs dominant le wady Tizza, de descendre dans la vallée, 
ce que firent les rochers, dont l'un écrasa l’imposteur. 

Les saints ont le pouvoir de se transporter instantanément 
a des distances fabuleuses. Le fameux ‘Abdelqader, invoqué 
a El-Abiodh, en Algérie, par une femme qui avait laissé tomber 
son enfant dans un puits, accourut de Bagdad sous terre et 
recut l’enfant dans ses bras avant qu'il efit touché la surface 
de l'eau. 

Les saints marchent sur les eaux ; ils peuvent dessécher la 
mer, tarir les riviéres, etc. Ils ont aussi le pouvoir de faire 
jaillir des sources, de faire couler les cours d’eau, de les 
détourner, etc. 

Ils ont le pouvoir de se rendre invisibles, de méme quills 
peuvent rester longtemps sans boire ni manger. 

Les saints ont le pouvoir de rayonner et de se manifester 
par des lumiéres ou des flammes. Tel marabout apparait sous 
la forme d’une lueur phosphorescente répandant autour d’elle 
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des reflets bleudtres et tremblotants. ‘Tel autre s’avance sous 
lapparence d’une colonne lumineuse qui semble pénétrer dans 
lesol. Le feu a toujours été le symbole de la vie spirituelle. 

Les saints opérent des guérisons et des résurrections. On 
va prier auprés de leurs tombeaux pour recouvrer la santé. 
Les femmes stériles s’adressent 4 certains d’entre eux, dont 
cest la spécialité, pour obtenir le privilége de la maternité. 
Les hommes épuisés et les vieillards vont demander a d’autres, 
dont c’est la fonction plus particuliére, de leur rendre leur 
virilité. Sidi Mogdul, a Mogador, est un marabout spécialiste 
de cette catégorie. 

Les saints ont le pouvoir d’apparaitre apres leur mort et de 
ressusciter pour accomplir un nouveau miracle, et intervenir, 
comme Dieu lui-méme, dans les événements. Les marabouts 
peuvent aussi s’entretenir avec les saints défunts ou méme 
morts depuis des siécles. Ils peuvent douer de la parole les 
animaux, les arbres, les pierres, etc. Ils ont le don de trans- 
former les corps, par exemple ]’eau en miel, le métal en 
parfum, etc. 

Les saints chassent les mauvais esprits et protégent celui 
qui les invoque contre l’action pernicieuse des djinns. Prés du 
tombeau de Sidi Ya‘qib, & Tlemcen, se trouve une niche 
appelée Bit-Djeniin, “la maison des djinns.” Le gardien m’a 
raconté, avec une candeur pleine de gravité, que les démons 
se rendent dans cette niche et qu’on y vient pour se faire 
délivrer d’une possession. Le possédé passe la nuit dans cet 
endroit, en ayant soin de mettre sa téte dans la niche; le 
lendemain matin, le djinn a disparu. 

Le miracle de la multiplication des pains se reproduit 
souvent dans la légende des saints musulmans. Tel le plat 
inépuisable de couscous que le marabout algérien, Sidi Ah’med 
el-Kbir, offrit 4 toute une caravane. 

Nous citerons encore deux autres catégories de miracles 
attribués aux saints musulmans, qui présentent un intérét 
particulier, 4 cause des événements militaires qui se sont passés 
tout récemment encore, en 1908, dans le nord de |’ Afrique. 
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Le premier de ces faits surnaturels est le don d’étre ou de 
rendre invulnérable. Certains marabouts ont la conviction 
d’étre a l’abri des balles et prétendent conférer 4 leurs disciples 
cette immunité. 

Pendant les insurrections qui ont éclaté en Algérie contre 
la domination francaise, de nombreux fanatiques ont préché la 
guerre sainte contre les étrangers, s’affublant tous du titre de 
Mahdi, le Messie musulman, tous étant sherifs et marabouts. 
Tous se disaient invulnérables aux balles des fusils francais, et 
malgré que plusieurs aient péri dans les combats, la foi des indi- 
génes dans leur soi-disant invulnérabilité n’a pas été ébranlée. 

En avril 1908, le grand marabout Milay 1-H’asen, chef 
de la fameuse /’arga, que les troupes frangaises eurent 
combattre dans le Sud-Marocain, électrisait ses soldats en leur 
disant : “Ne craignez pas les Roumis, car, lorsqu’ils tireront 
sur vous, les balles de leurs fusils se changeront en dattes, et 
les fusils cracheront de ]’eau de rose.” 

Le second fait surnaturel 4 signaler encore est peut-étre 
plus curieux et se rattache au don de prophétie qu’on accorde 
aux marabouts. 

A plusieurs reprises on a constaté que des saints avaient 
prédit soit l’occupation francaise en Algérie, soit les succés des 
troupes espagnoles au Maroc. 

A Alger, avant la prise de la ville par les Francais, des 
prédictions, répandues parmi les musulmans, annongaient que 
“des soldats vétus de rouge (le pantalon rouge des fantassins) 
et portant une aubergine (badindjan) sur la téte (l’ancien gros 
pompon des shakos) viendraient conquérir le pays.” 

Adoration des saints. — Vivants ou morts, les saints, 
quelque illettrés qu’ils soient (et ils le sont souvent), sont 
adorés. Quiconque a été dans |’Afrique du nord a pu voir 
le respect superstitieux, véritable adoration, dont les marabouts 
vivants sont l’objet: baiser le pan de leur robe, baiser 1’étrier 
ou repose leur pied, baiser les traces de leurs pas, etc., sont les 
actes essentiels qui constituent cette anthropolatrie. 

Quant aux marabouts décédés, le culte qui leur est rendu 
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se manifeste surtout par les pélerinages 4 leurs tombeaux. 
Certains de ces pélerinages sont accomplis par des foules 
immenses, lors de la féte du saint. A cette occasion des 
banquets religieux, en l’honneur du marabout, sont célébrés ; 
on leur donne le nom de wa‘da ou de t'a‘am. 

A cété du pélerinage annuel qui, pour plusieurs saints 
illustres ou réputés, atteint les proportions d’un événement 
religieux, il y a le pélerinage individuel ou zidra. Le fidéle 
musulman se rend au tombeau de son saint de prédilection 
pour lui demander une faveur, ou lui adresser son culte 
dactions de grace. Il s’'y présente avec des offrandes variées 
pour le saint lui-méme s’il est vivant, et aussi pour le repré- 
sentant du marabout, descendant du saint ou simple mogaddem 
(préposé) ou wil (gardien), qui bénéficie lui-méme du prestige 
du marabout, dont il surveille la sépulture. Un sacrifice, en 
'honneur du marabout, est accompli par le pélerin, qui, suivant 
sa fortune, offrira un boeuf, un mouton, un bouc ou une poule. 
Cette victime est le plus souvent mangée par celui qui l’a 
présentée, auprés du tombeau méme du marabout ; parfois elle 
est donnée au mogaddem ou partagée avec lui. Le fideéle fait 
aussi une offrande au moqaddem, offrande appelée ziara comme 
le pélerinage lui-méme. Ce cadeau est de valeur trés diverse, 
selon la position du pélerin ; il consiste en argent et en nature 
(blé, beurre, sucre, bougies, etc.). 

Une autre source de revenus pour le marabout, au Maroc, 
provient de la zet’at’a ou escorte des voyageurs en pays peu 
sir, moyennant un droit percu par le saint ou par son repré- 
sentant. C’est la encore, au Maghreb, l'une des formes du 
prestige maraboutique. 

On peut en dire autant de la beshara, c’est-d-dire de l’entre- 
mise du marabout entre le voleur de bestiaux et la victime 
du vol. Moyennant argent, le saint beshshdr fait rentrer le 
volé en possession du bétail détourné; quant a la taxe qu'il 
percoit ainsi, le marabout la partage avec le voleur. 

Protestation contre [adoration des saints.—Le culte dont 
les marabouts sont l’objet a poussé leurs adorateurs a de tels 
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excés, et les abus de la zidra ont été si criants que des pro- 
testations nombreuses, en actes ou en paroles, ont eu lieu. 

Il y a des tribus ot les marabouts ne sont pas respectés. 
tels, par exemple, les Ida u Blal du Sud-Marocain, qui ne 
donnent rien aux marabouts, les traitant de paresseux et les 
renvoyant avec des moqueries. 

Les Beni-Messara, serviteurs des sherifs de Wezzin, 
viennent souvent piller la ville sainte; souvent aussi ils 
sembusquent dans sa banlieue, guettant les jeunes garcons 
et les femmes, qu’ils emportent dans leurs montagnes pour 
les vendre ou les faire servir 4 leurs plaisirs. 

Lorsque j’étais sur la céte méridionale du Maroc en 
janvier 1901, j’ai appris que le fameux marabout Ma el- 
‘Ainin, qui s’était mis en route pour aller rendre visite 4 son 
ami, le Sultan de Marrakesh, venait d’étre pillé et ranconné, 
comme un vulgaire voyageur, par un caid du Wady Nin. 

Continence et incontinence des saints.—Si le culte des saints 
est en partie le résultat des vertus qu’ils peuvent avoir, le 
discrédit, le mépris méme dans lequel ils tombent dans I’esprit 
de quelques uns, est certainement di, en partie également, 
aux vices qu’on attribue 4 plusieurs d’entre eux. 

Et cependant qui ne sait que, dans la superstition popu- 
laire, tout est permis aux saints qu’on adore! Les pratiques 
antinomiennes, suivies par plus d’un, mort en odeur de 
sainteté, ont été souvent considérées, dans les religions, 
comme un hors la loi, privilége d’étres réputés surnaturels 
et divins. 

De nombreux marabouts vivent de la vie habituelle et 
commune, se mariant et acceptant les conditions de |’existence, 
telles qu’elles se sont formées dans la société musulmane. II 
en est d’autres qui se livrent, les uns a la continence et i 
lascétisme, les autres 4 l’incontinence et 4 la débauche. C'est 
de ces derniers que nous aurons surtout A parler ici. 

Les saints continents et ascétes sont l'exception dans 
Islam. Cela vient du fait, commun aux deux grandes 
religions monothéistes sémitiques, que l’ascétisme n’y est pas 
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en faveur. Le Coran, tout aussi bien que |’ Ancien Testament, 
est opposé a la mutilation de létre humain, et, par suite, a 
toutes les pratiques qui limitent ou arrétent le libre épanouisse- 
ment de la vie chez ’homme. 

On a observé avec raison que, si le musulman qui aspire 
a devenir marabout cherche a se faire remarquer par son 
ascétisme, une fois devenu marabout, il renonce volontiers 
aux actes de continence, qui n’ont eu qu'un but, lui servir 
d'échelle 4 la dignité de saint. 

On cite cependant des marabouts ayant pratiqué ou prati- 
quant l’ascétisme et la continence. On cite aussi des saintes 
qui ont dai leur renom de maraboutes 4 leur virginité. 

C’est 4 ce groupe qu'il faut rattacher les saints pouilleux et 
sales, circulant & moitié nus, vétus de loques sordides et affec- 
tant le plus grand mépris pour les biens de ce monde. Tel 
était le fondateur de lordre religieux des Heddawa, Sidi 
Heddi, au XIII¢° siécle. 

Il y a aussi les marabouts pratiquant l’austérité, mais non 
la continence. Tel fut Villustre marabout ‘ Abdallah ben 
Yasin, le fondateur et le chef des Almoravides, réformateur 
réputé par ses austérités, et qui mourut sur le champ de 
bataille en 1059. Ce saint était loin d’étre un modéle de con- 
tinence. Voici ce que l’auteur du “ Rudh el-Kartas” nous 
apprend sur ce pieux personnage: “Son austérité ne 
lempéchait point de voir un grand nombre de femmes. 
Chaque mois, il en épousait plusieurs et s’en séparait succes- 
sivement; il n’entendait pas parler d’une jolie fille sans la 
demander aussit6t en mariage.” 

Le chapitre des saints bons vivants, débauchés ou lubriques 
est plus long que celui des continents et des ascétes. Et nous 
venons de voir que l’austérité de certains saints n’est que trés 
relative. Il y a ici plusieurs catégories a distinguer. 

Nous citerons tout d’abord les marabouts riches et grands 
seigneurs, amis des plaisirs et de la vie facile. C’est parmi eux 
qu’on trouve ces saints personnages qui, en Algérie et ailleurs, 
hoivent en public des liqueurs fortes ou de l’absinthe, s’enivrent 
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méme avec de I’eau de vie, fument l’opium, et dont la moralité 
est d’ailleurs fort relachée. 

Il y a les marabouts parasites, ne cherchant qu’a duper leurs 
admirateurs et a faire bonne chére; plusieurs, parmi eux, ont 
été réputés par leur embonpoint extraordinaire ou leur obésité, 

Il y ales saints obscénes, comme ce marabout dont j'ai vu le 
tombeau entre Siiq et-Tleta et Gerando, sur la route de 
Mazagan a Marrakesh, et dont le nom, ou plutét le surnom, 
est typique: il s’appelle Sidi 1-Hawwéi, c’est-d-dire “le cares- 
seur ” (de femmes). 

Il y a les marabouts impudiques, qui saisissent une femme 
qui passe et, en public, s’unissent a elle. On en connait des 
exemples authentiques assez nombreux, 4 Tunis, dans diverses 
localités de l Algérie, 4 Tetuan, etc. 

On m’a raconté dans les Shawia, au Maroc, qu’un marabout, 
ayant pénétré dans la maison d’une jeune mari¢ée, dont il voulait 
abuser en l’absence du mari, et ayant été mis a la porte par la 
belle, celle-ci fut vivement blamée par son époux, lorsqu’a son 
retour au domicile conjugal, il apprit la vaillante résistance de 
sa femme aux tentatives de séduction du saint. ‘La cohabita- 
tion avec l’envoyé de Dieu,” dit-il 4 sa compagne, “ efit répandu 
la bénédiction divine sur notre demeure.” C’est bien 1a 
expression du sentiment populaire: tout ce qui vient de 
l'homme de Dieu est bon, pur et sacré. C’est avec les mémes 
principes d’une dévotion aveugle que sont jugées les prostitu- 
tions de certaines maraboutes. 

Role politique et social_—Le prestige extraordinaire dont 
jouissent les marabouts, et l’influence si grande qu’ils exercent, 
expliquent le réle politique qu’ils ont si souvent joué et quills 
remplissent encore 4 lheure actuelle. 

Les marabouts, au Maghreb, se sont souvent interposés 
avec succés entre les tribus se faisant la guerre. On leur doit 
lapaisement de nombreux conflits et, en Algérie méme, on a 
fait plus d’une fois appel a leur intervention pour régler des 
différends entre indigénes et colons francais. Ils sont d’une 
maniére générale, dans |’Afrique du nord, les représentants 
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du droit contre la violence, et du savoir, ou tout au moins du 
bon sens, contre l’ignorance. 

En Algérie, les patriotes et les fanatiques, qui ont soulevé 
les indigénes contre la France, étaient tous des marabouts. 

Dans le but d’expulser les étrangers, du sol de leur pays, 
js ont méme joué un réle eschatologique, exploitant la 
croyance au Mahdi, et se faisant souvent passer eux-mémes, 
comme nous Il’avons dit, pour ce personnage des derniers 
temps, qui présidera a la fin du monde. 

Bi-‘Amama, qui vient de mourir (octobre 1908) prés de 
Udjda (Maroc), et qui fut un adversaire acharné de la domina- 
tion francaise en Algérie, était un marabout de cette sorte. 

C’est encore un marabout que ce célébre Milay 1-H’asen, 
dont on a tant parlé lors des événements qui se sont passés 
davril & septembre 1908 dans le Sud-Marocain contigu au 
Sud-Oranais. C’est lui qui a dirigé et conduit contre les 
troupes frangaises les h’arka formidables qui ont attaqué a 
plusieurs reprises les troupes frangaises, et qui ont été mises 
en déroute, une premi¢re fois 4 Bii-Denib, les 13 et 14 mai, 
et une derniére fois & Djorf le 7 septembre 1908. Ona 
raconté qu’au combat du 7 septembre, Miilay 1-H’asen, 
vieillard octogénaire, s’était enfui vers le Tafilalet. Quelle 
fin pour ce fanatique marabout qui, depuis des mois, avait 
préché la guerre sainte, et par ses discours incendiaires, avait 
groupé les contingents de la derniére /’arka, armée irrégulié¢re 
composée, assure-t-on, de prés de 20,000 musulmans ! 

Des saintes ont été aussi les inspiratrices et les directrices 
de soulévements contre les dominateurs étrangers. Telle fut, 
en Algérie, la célébre maraboute Lalla Fat’ma, qui, en 1857, 
organisa la résistance contre les soldats francais. 

Les marabouts ont souvent aussi joué un rdéle important 
dans la politique intérieure de leur pays. 

Dans I’ Afrique du nord, depuis la fin du X V° siécle jusqu’en 
1830, deux pouvoirs rivaux ont régné, celui des Sherifs du 
Maroe, et celui des Turcs d’Alger. Ils étaient nés tous deux, 
presqu’en méme temps, d’une réaction religieuse contre la 
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conquéte chrétienne de |’Espagne musulmane et contre les 
entreprises des Portugais et des Espagnols sur le Maroc. 
Cette double action des chrétiens surexcita le fanatisme des 
Berbéres et des Arabes et détermina une révolution qui fut 
dirigée par les confréries religieuses et par les marabouts. Dans 
cette révolution, toutes les dynasties du Maghreb disparurent, 
Elles furent remplacées par des pouvoirs nouveaux établis 
sous l’influence des confréries ou des marabouts. 

Pour ne citer qu'un seul exemple, tiré de histoire 
contemporaine du Maroc, du réle politique joué par les 
marabouts, nous rapporterons ce que raconte A. Mouliéras 
au sujet d’un saint célébre d’Esh-Shaiin, Milay ‘Ali Shagiir. 
Ce marabout, qui en 1897 avait environ 90 ans, aurait par son 
influence fait conférer la dignité supréme a4 ‘Abd el-‘Aziz, 
“ J’avais recu la mission,” dit-il au Sultan El-H’asan, aprés 
un simulacre d’intronisation de l’enfant qui devait plus tard 
devenir sultan, “de vous faire monter sur le tréne, toi et ton 
fils.” Quel rédle avait-il joué lors de l’avénement de EI- 
H’asan? Nous l’ignorons. 

L’influence des marabouts I’a plus d’une fois emporté sur 
celle des sultans ; leur intervention souveraine dans ]’élévation 
au trone de certains d’entre eux en est la preuve manifeste. 
Les Sherifs de Wezzan, dans la personne de Milay T’ayyeb, 
le second directeur de la confrérie des T’ayyibiyya, contem- 
porain du Sultan Milay Isma‘il, au XVII° siécle, aidérent 
puissamment ce Sultan a s’emparer du pouvoir. 

Au Maroc, nombre de marabouts se considérent méme, en 
droit, comme au dessus du Sultan, et en fait ils le sont, ne 
rendant au monarque aucun hommage, ne lui accordant qu'un 
respect platonique, sans conséquence pratique. Les Sultans 
ont été souvent a la merci des marabouts qui ont soulevé 
contre eux des tribus entiéres. 

Au point de vue social, les marabouts ont souvent joué un 
role bienfaisant comme protecteurs de lagriculture, creusant 
des puits, créant des oasis, développant la culture du sol et la 
rendant florissante, etc. 
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Nous avons parlé plus haut de leur influence comme zet’at’ 
et comme beshshar. I] nous suffira d’ajouter, pour compléter 
cet article, le patronage qu’ils exercent, vivants ou morts, soit 
, légard des corporations, soit 4 l’égard des villes. 

C’est ainsi que Millay Bi-Shta est le patron des musiciens, 
des chanteurs et des amateurs de sports, dans la région du Fas. 
Sidi Moh’ammed el-H’adjdj Bi-’Arragia est le patron de 
Tanger, Sidi Belliot celui de Casablanca, ete. 

Voici, enfin, pour achever ce tableau du patronage mara- 
boutique, deux bréves légendes de saints, dans leurs fonctions 
de patrons protecteurs des cités. 

Sidi Yiisof et-Tlidi, patron d’Esh-Shain, sortit de son 
tombeau, lorsque les guerriers de Lekhmas assiégeaient la 
ville; saisissant l’échelle, sur laquelle ils montaient a l’assaut, 
il la jeta au loin, écrasant les grimpeurs et les assaillants restés 
au pied des murailles. 

Sidi s-Sa‘idi, patron de Tétuan, anéantit par une formid- 
able explosion les soldats espagnols qui, en 1860, voulurent 
violer son mausolée. 


On voit, par ces légendes, qu'il serait aisé de multiplier, 
que l'imagination populaire confirme ce que les faits nous 
apprennent de l’influence extraordinaire exercée par les mara- 
bouts, soit au point de vue social, soit au point de vue politique. 


Comme on a pu s’en rendre compte par les observations que 
nous avons présentées sur le culte des saints au Maghreb 
l'hagiographie musulmane est d’une richesse extraordinaire, et 
peut rivaliser avec lhagiographie chrétienne ou indhoue, avec 
laquelle elle offre d’ailleurs de nombreux points de ressemblance 
ou de comparaison. ‘Tant il est vrai que partout l’esprit 
religieux, dans ses développements multiples et ses manifesta- 
tions innombrables, se révéle suivant des lois inflexibles dans 
leurs principes et d'une infinie variété dans leurs applications. 


EK. MONTET. 





ATOMIC THEORIES AND MODERN 
PHYSICS. 


LOUIS T. MORE, 


Professor of Physics, University of Cincinnati. 


It is becoming evident that the hope of discovering the laws 
of nature and our relation to them by metaphysical reasoning 
is impossible. So little, in the long years since Plato and 
Aristotle, has been done by the philosophers to add to our 
positive knowledge, that they themselves are abandoning 
their former methods for the experimental processes of the 
psychologist. Many will frankly admit that philosophical 
study is chiefly valuable now as a history of the development 
of human thought, and agree with Renan that “science, 
and science alone, can give to humanity what it most craves, 
a symbol and a law.” If this be really the case, if our attain- 
ment of knowledge rests with science alone, then it becomes 
advisable to see whether this hope also must prove fallacious. 
Of the various sciences, physics offers probably the best 
means of attack, for it lies between the concrete classifications 
of the natural sciences, such as chemistry and biology, and the 
abstract theories of pure mathematics. Physics, on the one 
hand, is less disturbed by the multitude of details which often, 
in the natural sciences, prevent the grasping of a central idea; 
while, on the other hand, it is more circumscribed by the 
necessity of constant comparison with concrete phenomena 
than pure mathematics, and so avoids the danger of confounding 
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adegree, become the model which the other sciences seek to 
follow, a logical mathematical theory based on and corrected 
by experimental observation. Moreover, this science presents 
alonger and more consecutive history than most of the others. 
It is also noticeable that physics treats of problems similar 
to those of metaphysics. During the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries philosophy and physics were closely 
united and diverged only in the nineteenth. With the mass 
of experimental data now at our disposal, an imperative need 
is again being felt for theoretical laws which shall classify them, 
and a philosophical spirit is making itself felt. The reason for 
this change in method in the last century is understood if we 
consider the state of scientific knowledge before that time. 
Few of the properties of heat, light, sound, and electricity 
were then known, but, on the other hand, the laws of mechanics 
were well established, and a solid foundation of experimental 
fact permitted a broad and comprehensive application of pure 
mathematics to that branch of physics. It is altogether 
natural that mechanics should have developed first, for it is 
the only part of the science which rests directly on the data 
of experience. It considers only material bodies and their 
sensible and common properties—-such as the occupation of 
space and the resistance to motion. To measure properties 
of matter other than spatial and dynamical requires more 
elaborate apparatus, and it is more difficult to separate ex- 
traneous accidents from such attributes as colour, temperature, 
and tone. We cannot, even in the present state of mathe- 
matical knowledge, discuss the complex processes of nature 
as they are presented to us; for example, a mathematical law 
which shall define all the changes of colour, of electrical 
intensity, ete., which occur when a body is heated, is still 
beyond our powers. But it was possible, with the knowledge 
then at hand, to abstract from matter all its properties except 
that of a simple and uniform space and force attribute, and 
to derive a theory of mechanical action distinct and complete. 


And so the philosophical scientists of the French revolutionary 
Vor. VII.—No. 4. 55 
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period, with whom this mechanical movement culminated, 
had only mechanical problems to work on, in which thei 
knowledge was practically as accurate as it is to-day, 

With the development of the Cartesian geometry and the 
calculus had come the possibility of discussing the motion; 
of bodies, known as the science of kinematics. By this al] 
problems concerning the paths of moving bodies and their 
velocities were capable of solution, without the necessity of 
considering the forces which produced these motions. Newton 
had published the general laws of motion and of the mutual 
forces of attraction between bodies, and d’Alembert had 
supplemented these by a dynamic law which included all the 
hitherto isolated problems involving force reactions and 
reduced them to a special case of statics. 

On the theoretic side, Kant, Lagrange, and others had 
discussed the axioms of mechanics and established the three 
units—length, mass, and time, and it was generally conceded 
that the solution of any problems of mechanics into the simplest 
terms of these units was incapable of further reduction. 

But one thing remained before an imposing structure 
could be raised which should withstand criticism, and that was 
a general law to include and solve problems relating to 
a system of bodies in equilibrium and at rest. And Lagrange 
accomplished this. 

Such was the state of science when Laplace, in his Systéme 
du Monde, and Lagrange in the Mécanique Analytique, 
attempted to construct a theory and history of the universe by 
means only of the general and accepted laws of the two 
mechanics: celestial, which concerns the heavenly bodies, and 
terrestrial, those on the earth. Their problem has been stated 
in many ways, but this may serve :—Given the positions and 
masses of any system of bodies, to find the configuration of the 
system at any time previous or afterward. 

By the aid of the principle of centres of inertia each heavenly 
body could be replaced by a mathematical point at which the 
whole mass was concentrated and endowed with a force of 
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attraction according to Newton’s law of universal gravitation. 
In the same way each terrestrial body was considered to be 
composed of a great number of small elastic particles, invariable 
and indivisible, and to each of these was ascribed the force of 
attraction, known to be a property of all ponderable matter. 
This conception of matter was, even at that time, generally 
accepted, as the original atomic theory of Democritus had been 
extended and adapted to mathematical analysis by Descartes, 
Huyghens, and Boscovich. ‘Thus all bodies and systems of 
bodies became alike in character and subject to the same 
dynamic laws; and if the state of the universe were given at 
any time, it became merely a problem in mechanics, whose 
laws are fully known, to find its history trom the beginning to 
theend. As Laplace proudly and naively answered: In this 
system there was no need of a god. Evidently this statement 
was a climax of materialism, and probably can never again be 
uttered with such assurance. 

So solidly had this theoretical universe been built, that it 
defied criticism for a century and established science finally, 
as it appeared, on a mechanical basis. ‘The other branches 
of physics, which advanced rapidly during the nineteenth 
century, fell promptly under the influence of this mechanistic 
idea. The names employed show this clearly. We have the 
wave theories of light and sound, the dynamic theory of heat, 
and the mechanical theories of electricity and magnetism. 
In all these theories, attributes of matter, such as colour, 
temperature, musical pitch, electrical charge, etc., are ex- 
pressed by the mechanical motions and forces of atoms, and 
are measured solely in terms of the mechanical units of length, 
mass, and time. ‘The method absolutely eliminates our senses, 
not only as instruments capable of measuring the quantity of 
an action, but even denies them the power of deciding quali- 
tatively between phenomena ; for the light which affects the 
eye, the sound heard by the ear, and the heat indicated by 
temperature are essentially the same thing, merely variations 
of the universal force of gravitation. These different attributes 
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of matter are scientifically identical if the forces involved are 
equal ; for as force, however manifested, is merely a mechanical 
attraction between atoms, all these quantities can be weighed 
in a chemical balance and have no essential difference. While 
there may have been great diversity amongst the physicists 
of the last century as to detail, there was but this one ex. 
planation of nature: The universe was merely a complicated 
machine, whose visible parts were connected together by 3 
system of intangible links called atoms, whose complex 
motions, while they might defy our analytical skill, were 
yet completely expressible by general mechanical laws. 

To find the weak spot in this mechanistic theory, based 
on the hypothesis of the atom, is not only a difficult task, but 
it is one which runs so counter to the accepted teachings of 
science and to the natural prejudices of the mind, that it is 
not strange if most scientists now reason as though the atom 
were a matter of experimental proof rather than metaphysical 
speculation. Such a mechanistic theory of natural law as 
Lagrange and Laplace evolved, and as scientific thought of 
the last century extended, must necessarily depend on some 
similar atomistic hypothesis. Complex material bodies must 
be divided up into elementary masses so small that any con- 
ceivable variation in them, except mere inertia, must be for 
ever beyond our measurement or even conception. Because, 
if the atom were divisible or variable, which its name denies, 
then the actions of its component parts and their variations 
might be productive of such an attribute as temperature or 
colour, and thus introduce into the atom properties other than 
those purely mechanical. 

From experience we know of only one way a sensible body 
may make another move, and that is by a direct push, unless 
we are willing to endow matter with the spiritualistic powers 
Sir Oliver Lodge is inclined to assign to it, which supposition 
at once makes the problem extra-scientific. Either atoms 
must be granted a mysterious power of attraction through 
empty space, or else the part of the universe unoccupied by 
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ponderable matter must be filled with a medium or ether, 
to act as the mechanical link between atom and atom. Now 
this ether is either continuous or discontinuous. If con- 
tinuous, it would serve as a link; but how is matter to move 
through it or even to exist in it unless two bodies may occupy 
the same space in the same time, or unless ponderable matter 
is but an attribute of this «therial matter? On the other 
hand, if the ether be discontinuous, it must be porous, and 
what becomes of our link between atoms? We are driven 
to the creation of a second more tenuous medium filling the 
spaces between the grosser one, and so on to the reductio ad 
absurdum pointed out by Clifford. 

This discussion may be readily summarised in two meta- 
physical hypotheses which are frequently accepted as axioms. 

First.—Given the masses and the configuration of the 
centres of inertia of all the atoms, with the law of their 
mutual attraction, then all the attributes of matter are 
determined and the problem of the universe is solved. 

Second.—As a visible link is required between moving 
parts of a machine, so invisible links, called «thers, multiplied 
indefinitely, must exist between atoms. 

While most scientists were endeavouring to extend and 
to perfect this mechanical theory, there were a few inclined 
to question the validity of the axioms on which it rested. 
Among the latter, Rankine deserves the first place. In a 
memoir read before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow in 
1855, he discusses scientific methods in general, points out 
the defects and advantages in the prevailing theories, and 
outlines a new method which he calls the science of ener- 
getics. His criticism is of the highest importance; with 
subtile irony he exposes the absurdity of a materialistic 
theory derived from mechanics which inevitably rests on a 
purely metaphysical basis. 

According to Rankine, a true physical theory is the most 
simple system of principles by which the formal laws of 
phenomena, experimentally discovered, may be deduced. 
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Such a theory resembles a science like geometry in that it 
originates with definitions and axioms for first principles, and 
derives their consequences logically, by propositions. But, in 
general, a physical theory differs because these fundamental 
definitions and axioms discovered first are numerous and 
complex, since they are deduced from the mass of facts 
presented to us immediately by nature, whereas the first 
principles and axioms of geometry are few in number and 
simple in character, being the results deduced from bodies not 
necessarily real, such as a mathematical line has length only. 
In other words, the method pursued in the physical theory is 
inductive, and is consequently more tentative and laborious 
than the deductive method of geometry, as the acceptance or 
rejection of the principles deduced must depend upon their 
agreement with facts discovered gradually by observations, 
and not upon general properties agreed upon once for all. 
The propositions of geometry are final, if the axioms and 
definitions are granted; a theory of physics is more or less 
conjectural, as its first principles are always subject to revision 
because of the discovery of new phenomena. 

Two methods of framing a physical theory may be 
distinguished. ‘They may be termed the abstractive and the 
hypothetical methods. 

According to the abstractive method, a class of objects or 
phenomena is described and a name or symbol assigned to that 
assemblage of properties common to all the objects or 
phenomena composing the class, as perceived by the senses, 
and without introducing anything hypothetical. 

There is only one example of a complete physical theory 
formed exclusively from the data of experience by the 
abstractive method—the principles of the science of mechanics. 
The objects discussed in mechanics are material and _ real 
bodies, all of which possess the sensible properties of occupying 
space and resisting change of motion. The phenomena dealt 
with are confined to those attributes of matter distinguished 
by the words force and motion, which we have found to be 
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common to all bodies of which we have any knowledge. 
And the laws deduced follow from axioms and definitions 
which express this universal experience. 

According to the hypothetical method, the existence of a 
class of fictitious objects or phenomena, which cannot be 
perceived by the senses, is assumed. And properties are 
assigned, similar to those known to be true of a class of real 
objects or phenomena, which can be perceived by the senses. 
If the consequences of such a hypothesis are afterwards found 
to be in agreement with the results of observation and experi- 
ment, then the laws, found to be true for the class of real 
objects or phenomena, may be applied to the hypothetical 
class. ‘The objects or phenomena considered by this method 
are thus merely matters of conjecture, and their nature may be 
modified at any time so as to make the propositions derived 
from them conform to an expression of experimental fact. 
Such, for example, has been the method followed in the wave 
theory of light. To explain the observed actions of light, the 
existence of hypothetical bodies, called atoms, and the lumini- 
ferous ether, is assumed, and properties are assigned to them 
similar to those of sensible matter. As new phenomena are 
discovered the attributes of the atom or ether are modified to 
fit the requirements. ‘This theory can be considered only as a 
convenient means of expressing natural laws, and is always 
subject to change, as it does not depend on the objective 
realities fundamental to an abstractive method. 

Just because the theory of the mechanical motions and 
motive forces of sensible bodies is the only complete physical 
theory, and because it does not require the use of a hypo- 
thetical method in its development, we have been led to give 
the hypotheses, advanced for theories of the other branches of 
physics, a mechanical form. The classes of phenomena con- 
sidered in all these theories are defined conjecturally as being 
due to some kind of mechanical motion and motive force, as 
when heat is defined as consisting in molecular motions, or 
the rigidity of solids in molecular attractions and repulsions. 
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The motions and forces involved in these theories can no 
longer be ascribed to sensible matter, but either hypothetical 
bodies, such as the luminiferous zther, or hypothetical parts of 
real bodies, such as molecules, atoms, ztherial vortices, or other 
imaginary elements of matter, must be created. And to them 
are assigned properties and laws resembling as closely as may be 
those of sensible bodies. In explaining new facts as they are 
discovered, the attributes of the hypothetical matter are modified, 
or new ones assumed as may best fit the case. Such mechanical 
hypotheses, not being based on experimental evidence, are held 
to fulfil their purpose when these conjectural attributes explain 
in the simplest way the largest body of known phenomena and 
when they anticipate phenomena afterwards observed. The 
importance and weight of these hypotheses increase with the 
number of phenomena whose laws they express. 

Certain hypothetical theories, such as the wave theory of 
light, are undoubtedly useful, since they have reduced compli- 
cated actions to a few simple laws. And also they tend to 
combine all branches of physics into one system in which the 
axioms of mechanics are the first principles of the whole science. 
But they must be employed with great caution and judgment. 
Their free use tends to confuse the essential differences between 
hypothesis and fact, between metaphysics and physics, and 
this confusion does now exist in the minds of the public 
generally and even in those of many scientists. A desire has, 
consequently, often shown itself to explain away, or set aside, 
facts inconsistent with a preconceived hypothesis. 

Such is briefly Rankine’s criticism of the prevailing 
mechanical and materialistic theories of physics. His con- 
clusions are worthy of thoughtful consideration. It has 
always been the boast of science that by its methods we may 
avoid the pitfalls in which metaphysical reasoning inevitably 
ends. Now, if our most elaborate and complete scientific 

theory is really metaphysical, we must renounce all our proud 
claims and consider atomic and mechanical theories solely on 
the grounds of their utility and simplicity. 
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A metaphysical hypothesis, valuable solely for its utility, is 
always dangerous, for by constant use we tend inevitably to 
give an objective reality to things which in the beginning we 
knew to exist only in our own minds. And this tendency is 
especially deplorable in science, which does nothing for educa- 
tion if it does not recognise clearly the limits of our knowledge 
and distinguish accurately between reality and speculation. 

Now the belief in the objective reality of molecules, atoms, 
ethers, and etherial vortices has grown so steadily that little 
objection has been made to the creation of a whole new class 
of objects, called indifferently ions, corpuscles, electrons, or 
particles, which are assumed to be the constituent elements of 
the hypothetical atom. Of the three classes of objects it is, 
at the present time, the existence of the sensible bodies which 
isin danger of repudiation. This is the case not only in the 
minds of the thoughtless but in those of the leading men of 
science. For example, Professor J. J. Thomson, in the preface 
to his Conduction of Electricity through Gases, says: ‘'The 
possession of a charge by the ions increases so much the ease 
with which they can be traced and their properties studied 
that, as the reader will see, we know far more about the ion 
than we do about the uncharged molecule.” Such a statement 
is on a parallel with the remark made to the writer by another 
distinguished physicist, that we know far more about the 
ether and the atom than we do about sensible matter. This 
is true, and in the same way as a Frankenstein might say of 
a mechanical man which he had conceived and constructed,— 
I know more about him than I do about a real man. 

Such confusion of thought is directly traceable to the fact 
that many scientists have forgotten the distinction between the 
creations of nature and the creations of their imaginations. 
We can never say more of molecules, ions, and the ether, than 
that they may exist ; but ponderable matter, as perceived by 
the senses, has an objective existence, or else there is no place 
for science. Since Kant’s‘time the existence or the non-existence 
of those insensible links in the universal machine are known to 
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be equally demonstrable; we have no criterion of proof. It js 
curious that scientists still refuse to acknowledge this. If they 
deny Kant, the metaphysician, they have only to turn to 
Lagrange, whose scientific claims cannot be ignored, and find 
he has proved by rigid mathematical analysis that any 
phenomenon, which obeys the law of conservation of energy, 
is capable of explanation by a mechanical theory; but, and 
here is the important point, as there is one adequate theory, so 
there are also an indefinite number of other mechanical theories 
which will, so far as our minds are concerned, satisfy all the 
requirements of the case. We have no criterion in mechanics 
by which we may determine what is the actual process of 
nature. ‘There is no experimentum crucis, and we choose the 
explanation which for the moment seems the simplest. 

Our inability to decide unequivocally for one mechanical 
hypothesis instead of another is shown also by the actual 
history of physical science. Since the time of Huyghens and 
Newton we have attempted to settle the question whether 
light is due to a wave motion in an ether or to small particles 
emitted from luminous bodies. No experiment has been 
devised which definitely decides between the claims of the two 
hypotheses, yet the corpuscular theory was abandoned. The 
reason was not that either was impossible, but that the cor- 
puscle became unmanageable with the accretions added to it 
as new facts were discovered. Huyghen’s wave theory, having 
outgrown its usefulness, has suffered the same fate. He 
ascribed light to a series of mechanical waves propagated 
through an elastic zther, but the attributes necessary to the 
medium are so contradictory that a new theory, advanced by 
Maxwell, was accepted as a great relief. In this theory the 
zetherial waves are not mechanical but electro-magnetic, similar 
to those we now use in wireless telegraphy. But the diffi- 
culties are still pursuing us. We know that such waves can 
pass through space, but we cannot construct a mechanical 
model of an atom which will produce or maintain these vibra- 
tions, nor have we any evidence they can affect the optic nerve 
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and produce the sensation of light. The prediction is not 
extravagant that, before a great while, we shall return to the 
corpuscular theory with the electrified particle, the constituent 
of the atom, as an agent. At least this has happened with 
the theories of electricity. 

If a general atomistic theory, which seems to be the only 
practicable hypothesis, involves these inherent difficulties, and 
if it presents a real peril to correct scientific thinking, the 
question arises, whether some general mechanical explanation 
of all physical phenomena is possible which is not so limited. 

Rankine, in the same essay, proposes a method which he 
calls the science of energetics. As we have been able to frame 
with some success a theory of physics by using a hypothetical 
method, we should have even more success in combining all 
the branches of the science into one general theory if the 
abstractive method were extended und applied for the purpose. 
Instead of supposing the various physical phenomena to be 
constituted, in an occult way, of modifications of motion and 
force, let us attempt to frame laws which shall embrace the 
properties common to any one class. He finds energy, or the 
capacity to effect changes, to be the common characteristic of 
the various states of matter to which the several branches 
of physics relate. If then we frame general laws regarding 
energy, we shall be able to apply them, with appropriate 
changes, to every branch of physics. 

Rankine evidently denies the advisability of trying to find 
the cause of the attraction of bodies for one another, or the 
mechanism of the propagation of light and heat through empty 
space. In all cases we have a certain quantity of energy, act- 
ing in a definite manner. Our aim should be to find by 
experiment the properties of any such manifestation, and to 
combine all common properties by general mathematical laws. 
Such was the method of Newton when he established the law 
of universal gravitation and refrained from conjecturing how 
the forces of attraction acted through space, and no discovery 
has aided science more. But after he had determined experi- 
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mentally many of the laws of light, he advanced the hypothesis 
that these phenomena were caused by motions of intangible 
corpuscles. It is claimed, on good grounds apparently, that 
his corpuscular theory retarded the growth of the subject for 
more than a century, by preventing the adoption of the more 
convenient wave theory. 

Whether or not it is advisable to substitute energy for 
inertia, or mass, as the general attribute of matter which will 
best serve for a fundamental unit, may be open to discussion. 
But it seems certain to me, at least, that the formulation of 
laws deduced mathematically from experimental data alone, 
and not conjecture as to the causes of phenomena, is the true 
province of science and the only method certain not to lead us 
into vain metaphysical speculation. 

Unfortunately, the restraint and clarity of thought shown 
by Rankine are rare, and few are willing to impose limitations 
on speculation or to forgo the attempt to create a subjective 
and metaphysical scheme according to which nature shall 
work. In the hands of his successors, notably Mach, Duhem, 
and Ostwald, these barriers have been cleared. They have 
endeavoured to give an objective reality to the mathematical 
equation of energy. To make an entity of a symbol, to speak 
of centres of force as if an intelligible image were conveyed 

‘to the mind, to make matter and inertia an attribute of energy, 
is even more metaphysical than the concepts of atoms and 
zthers, which could, at least, be likened to sensible objects. 
With Ostwald, its most militant defender, matter disappears 
altogether ; empty space is known to us only by the quantity 
of energy necessary to penetrate it, and occupied space is 
merely a group of various energies. In his enthusiasm he 
does not hesitate at difficulties. ‘When a stick strikes you,” 
he exclaims, “which do you feel, the stick or the energy?” 
One might as well ask the old question, Which comes first, 
the owl or the egg?—a matter of infinite dispute and no 
decision. Although Ostwald bristles with mathematical equa- 
tions and scientific terms, he asks us to return to the meta- 
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physical methods of the medieval schoolmen—to thrash over 
again the endless disputes of nominalists and realists. 

As a critical attempt, the school of energetics has done 
good work by calling attention to the inadequacies of atomic 
theories, yet as a positive method it has had comparatively 
little effect. The majority of the men of science still rely 
absolutely on atomic hypotheses. Indeed, a fresh stimulus 
has been given them by the efforts to explain the experimental 
facts, recently discovered, concerning Réntgen rays, the 
passage of electricity through gases, and the properties of 
radium ; facts which will probably do more, in the end, to 
discountenance mechanical models of phenomena than the 
theoretical criticisms of the followers of the school of energetics. 

So long as the hypothesis of an invariable and indivisible 
atom gave a reasonably simple and satisfactory method of 
attacking the problems of physics, even those men of science 
who were ready to acknowledge the tentative character of the 
hypothesis and the contradictory nature of its postulates, 
were unwilling to try other methods which might retard the 
progress of science. But the phenomena mentioned above do 
not fit into the general scheme, and their explanation requires 
us either to abandon the atomic theory or to modify it 
radically. The latter has been done, and the atom is now 
considered to be a complex body composed of an aggregation 
of invariable and indivisible particles, called corpuscles or ions. 

As might be supposed, some real advantages have been 
obtained. The chemists have long sought in vain for a chemical 
element whose atom might be considered the primordial 
substance, and from which the atoms of the other elements 
were derived. This new idea of the atom offers a solution, for 
the chemists may now construct the atoms of all the elements 
out of different combinations of corpuscles. Also the early 
investigators in electricity, as Benjamin Franklin and Coulomb, 
were led to hypothecate the existence of subtile electric fluids 
to explain the fact that electrified matter sometimes showed a 
force of attraction and sometimes of repulsion. Later, in the 
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theories of Faraday and Maxwell, the hypothesis of fluids was 
abandoned, and the ends of the atom of matter were endowed 
respectively with the properties of electrical attraction and 
repulsion. Now it is possible to discard this variability in the 
simple atom by supposing some of the corpuscular elements of 
a complex atom to exhibit the one kind of electric force, and 
others the opposite kind. 

In spite of these advantages and others which might be 
cited, the prime fact remains that it is now necessary to abandon 
the historic and hitherto invincible atomic theory for another 
which is still more conjectural. For the former element of 
matter, simple in nature, we have substituted another, complex 
in character, and have thereby given up the chief and to many 
the only value of an atomic theory. 


The corpuscular theories advanced, almost simultaneously | 


by Lorentz and Larmor, show this clearly. Professor Larmor, 
in his treatise on ther and Matter, presents a view of the 
constitution of matter which is sufficient over an extensive 
range of physical theory, and which he trusts will not be made 
more complex until it proves inadequate in some definite 


feature. According to his hypothesis, the molecule of matter | 


is composed of a system, probably large in number, of positively 
and negatively electrified protions (called frequently by others 
corpuscles, electrons, or ions) in a state of steady orbital motion 
arcund each other. The passage of electricity through a con- 
ductor or from one body to another is effected by a transference 
of electrically charged protions from one molecule to another. 
The differences in the chemical elements, such as iron or 
hydrogen, can be accounted for by ascribing them to various 
aggregations of the protions. As for the protions themselves, 
they are in whole or part nuclei of intrinsic strain in the zther, 
places where the continuity of this medium has been broken 
and cemented together again. 

Such a theory is evidently, and in the highest degree, 
artificial and metaphysical, and Professor Larmor would be 
the last to assert that he has given a true picture of the 
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constitution of matter. Its value must rest on the belief 
that it is the simplest theory available for explaining experi- 
mental facts. But the difficulties inherent to the theory seem 
insuperable. It is almost inconceivable that our simplest idea 
of the ultimate constituent of the chemical element should be 
a molecule, so bewilderingly complex in character. Each 
molecule of an apparently quiescent body is itself an aggrega- 
tion of particles, each vastly more intricate than the stellar 
systems, and whirling around each other with a motion 
approximating a hundred thousand miles per second. And 
although the molecule itself still possesses the attributes of 
matter, its constituents become merely nuclei of strain in the 
ether. What must be the structure of an ether which can 
maintain such a complex of strains as all the countless atoms 
in the universe would require? If we can never be sure 
matter is actually so constituted, it is unfortunate to create 
a world so counter to our instinctive belief that in a 
correct definition a complex idea may be explained into 
simpler parts. 


The theory of Professor Lorentz is essentially the same, 
although he does not attempt any speculations as to the 
structure of the ether or atom. But he, too, postulates the 
existence of small, electrically charged particles in all bodies 
and deduces all electrical laws from the positions and motions 
of these ions. 


It is not necessary to state that both these writers develop 
their theories with great skill and from a profound knowledge 
of the science. ‘They have also made a great step in advance 
by achieving a closer unity in the branches of physics. But to 
attain this they have introduced postulates which lie outside 
the domain of science and have, by fixing the attention on 
a subatom, given an appearance of greater reality to the 
relatively gross atom. 

The influence of these abstruse and metaphysical theories 
on scientific thought is already apparent in a certain eagerness 
to advance startling hypotheses and novel ideas. Many men 
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of science of to-day have temporarily put aside the sobriety 
and restraint which should characterise scientific reasoning, 
The most tremendous results are based on insufficient evidence, 
and the simple statement that the cause of a phenomenon is to 
be found in ionic action is considered satisfactory. Physicists 
in Germany are gravely discussing whether ions are spheres 
or discs in shape. The transmutation of the elements, a 
problem which has baffled research for centuries, is an- 
nounced as an assured fact, because radium and a few other 
substances spontaneously give off energy; because one man 
found traces of lithium in solutions of copper salts traversed 
by an electric current,’ and because another man finds traces 
of helium gas in vessels containing radium. Surely a matter 
of such importance should not be decided before the most 
rigid elimination of more natural causes, at least before it has 
been proved that the electric current does not liberate lithium, 
and radium set free helium from the walls of the vessels used 
in both these experiments. The degradation of the radio. 


active substances, like uranium and radium, through a whole 


series of nominal substances, into a well-known element such 
as lead, cannot surely be anything but guesswork until direct 
evidence is given of the diminution of the parent body and the 
production of the new ones. Such confusion of thought and 
dissolution of the boundaries between fact and fancy is deplor- 
able, and if they create trouble in the minds of scientific men, 
they have absolutely bewildered the general public. Books 
of a popular nature are constantly appearing which change the 
results of speculation into established fact, and their readers 
naturally credit the most astounding statements. The day 
may come when a new war will arise between science and 


1 Since writing this essay, word has been received from Mme. Curie 
confirming my criticism. In repeating the experiment of Sir William Ramsay, 
she finds that traces of lithium are found when vessels of glass, quartz, or copper 
are used to contain the solutions of the pure copper salts ; but when a platinum 
vessel is substituted, no lithium appears, thus showing that, in all probability, 
the lithium was present in the substance of the vessel, and brought out of it 
by the current. 
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religion on the issue that the hypotheses of science are too 
metaphysical to be of value. 

It may be necessary, when the laws and phenomena of a 
science are imperfectly known, to employ a hypothetical 
method. And a hypothesis may then be of great use in 
creating a certain unity amongst diverse elements. But the 
question may well be asked, whether physical science has not 
outgrown such a state. 

The attempt to unite the phenomena of all branches of 
physics in a few general laws and to explain their cause by 
the aid of atoms has engaged the attention of the greatest 
men of science for more than a century. They have spent 
upon the problem infinite thought and pains, and in the end 
we have a body of laws firmly established on experimental 
evidence, but the causes of these laws are as_ hopelessly 
obscure as ever. The atom has failed to satisfy the require- 
ments, and now the corpuscle is added to explain new facts, 
an hypothesis on an hypothesis. As our knowledge increases, 
who can doubt but that these, in their turn, will give place to 
others still more complex, if the same method is pursued, 
until the succession of atoms and subatoms will make the 
whole atomistic idea an absurdity ? 

Just as we have, after centuries of incessant controversy, 
been forced to accept the fact that we cannot by reasoning 
from our consciousness obtain an objective knowledge of 
natural causes, so we must come to realise that reasoning 
from experimental evidence is subject to exactly the same 
limitations. Science, in other words, like philosophy, has no 
ontological value. Should not the men of science clearly 
recognise this fact, and confine their efforts to the legitimate 
function of science—the discovery of natural phenomena and 
their classification into general laws derived by logical 
mathematical processes ? 

LOUIS TRENCHARD MORE. 


CINCINNATI. 


Vot. VII.—No. 4. 56 





THE SCOTTISH ESTABLISHMENT. 


FROM AN INSIDE POINT OF VIEW. 
THE Rev. DAVID FREW, B.D. 


RECENT events and movements in the ecclesiastical life of 
Scotland have so far altered the aspect of the Disestablishment 
question, and modified the attitude of controversialists on 
both sides, that practically a new situation is created for the 
Established Church, which seems to entail upon her a revisal 
of her present policy. The time may not be opportune for 


the formulation of an eirenicon, but it demands at least the 
serious reconsideration of her position, alike in her own 
interests and those of the country at large. A change, at least 
in the way of a modification or readjustment of the existing 
Kstablishment, if not already urgently called for, is certainly 
the point towards which the leading lines of ecclesiastical 
development are converging ; and serious consequences may 
ensue from the ignoring of this fact by the Church, and her 
failure to take action upon it. A motion was carried some 
time ago, in one of her leading presbyteries, committing the 
Church of Scotland to an “open mind” upon the Disestablish- 
ment question in her conferences with the United Free 
Church ; and it is a matter of profound regret, as well as of 
surprise, that, in spite of the possibilities with which it was 
fraught, nothing further has been heard of it. 

Hitherto the policy of the Church of Scotland has been 


confined to the maintenance of the status quo; and there can 
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be no question of the remarkable success, or good fortune, as 
some may prefer to have it, which has attended her efforts in 
that direction, but it would be wrong to conclude that the 
past results of this policy either guarantee its wisdom in the 
present or justify its continuance in the future. The present 
position of the Church is by no means so secure as her more 
ardent, undiscriminating supporters protest. As a matter of 
party controversy, it has become so largely dependent upon 
the vacillations of political opinion that it is unsafe to venture 
upon confident predictions regarding it. No one knows what 
a general election may bring forth. Even if it were otherwise, 
and the Church of Scotland could rely upon an indefinite 
prolongation of her present peace and freedom from attack, 
the question would still arise whether she can continue to 
stand exactly where the centuries have left her, in view of the 
changed conditions of social and religious life. A position 
may be tenable which is no longer justifiable, desirable, or 
even habitable; in which case nothing can be gained, but 
much, if not all, may be lost, by refusing to give it up. 

In discussing the Establishment it is desirable to dis- 
tinguish between the principle involved—the national recog- 
nition of religion—and the system in which it is practically 
embodied. The principle may be regarded as inviolable, and 
good for different times and circumstances, while the actual 
system through which it is applied may be considered open 
to serious objection. In the nature of the case, the latter 
must be capable of adaptation to the changing order of things, 
if it is not to become antiquated and irksome. The exist- 
ing Establishment, with little or no change, is the heritage of 
a time so utterly unlike the present that it is only by an effort 
of the imagination that the modern mind can even partially 
comprehend it. Scotland had almost realised its ideal of 
a Presbyterian Theocracy: it had a Parliament of its own, 
the members of which were mostly staunch adherents of the 
national religion; Church and State were virtually the same 
body, acting in different capacities, and viewing itself under 
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different aspects ; toleration, in matters of religion, was alm 

unknown ; denominationalism had not arisen ; oa the so ve 
industrial, and political developments which ewe since ie 
formed the life of the people lay hidden in the distant faa 
It is not surprising that a system conceived and inau see 
under such circumstances should now stand in need of si : 
tion and amendment ; the wonder rather is that it has : 
able to withstand material modification so long. In ni 
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other points of a subsidiary kind—such as the incidence of 
ecclesiastical assessments, the allocation of sittings in the pa sh 
churches, and the method of payment of stipends—the Chur 
would probably admit the advisability, if not the necessity of 


change. It is not so much these things, however, which 
trouble the modern conscience and press upon the pees 
the reconsideration of her compact with the State, as a aan 
of graver, spiritual import, dissatisfaction with alias has nie 
accumulating for years, and is no longer voiceless within h 

own borders. The control of the State over the doctrine of 
the Church, in the present conditions of national and religi ; 
life, is felt to be, not merely an anomaly, but a serious ss 
ment to the spiritual growth and well-being of the Chur h 
and a cause of alienation from the sympathies and nities . 
of other ecclesiastical bodies with which she has the cl on 
intellectual and traditional affinities. The principal nit ne 
the State is now a heterogeneous House of cai ~rn 
a fraction of the members of which have any real reentoon 
acquaintance with Presbyterian beliefs, or any poe interest 
in them ; it is scarcely tolerable that the regulation of the 
doctrine of the Church, or any power of interference whatever 
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with her inner life, should be entrusted to it. Of course, the 
prerogative of the State is purely negative: a right, not to 
impose new doctrines upon the Church, but only to confine 
her to her own traditional lines of belief, and punish her for 
deviations from them. Still, in an age of religious toleration, 
freedom of thought, and general progress and enlightenment, 
it is a grievous encumbrance, to which she can hardly continue 
to reconcile herself without shirking her spiritual responsi- 
bilities and putting herself hopelessly out of touch with the 
spirit of the time. To be true to her high calling, the Church 
must have doctrinal autonomy ; she must be delivered from 
external coercion in matters of belief. Whether, as is some- 
times contended, her present subjection to the State be an 
essential implicate of the Establishment principle, or only, as 
may be argued, a variable, contingent part of the system 
through which it works, the question of its abolition must be 
faced. 

The realisation of this necessity seems to be the logical 
consequence, and can scarcely fail to be the actual outcome, 
of the two leading movements at present proceeding in the 
Church of Scotland. On the one hand, there is the movement 
for Creed relaxation and revision which has been gathering 
force and volume during the last twenty years. At every 
point of its progress, it has not only been hampered and 
checked, but baffled and thrown back, by the want of the 
power of doctrinal initiative in the Church. The discussion 
of its merits, if not actually precluded by the compact with 
the State, has been robbed of point and reality by the con- 
sciousness of inability to act without the sanction of the 
secular power, and the fear of untoward consequences resulting, 
not merely from the defiance of that power, but from anything 
in the nature of an appeal to it. Spontaneity and candour 
could hardly be expected, even in the leaders of the Church, 
when this ghost continually appeared at their banquet, and 
this Damocles’ sword dangled over their heads. Advantage 
was taken of the abnormal political and ecclesiastical situation 
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of 1905 to obtain from the State the right of prescribing the 
Formula of subscription to the Confession of Faith; but, as 
no alteration was thereby effected in the Act of 1690, on 
which the Establishment is based, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the relief supposed to be gained is only of a 
nominal nature. The Church is still bound to the Confession, 
though in the future she will have the empty satisfaction of 
forging and fixing the ties that bind her. She is busy at 
present manufacturing a new Formula; but its completion 
will leave her position very much as it was before. It js 
difficult to see what actual result can be attained, other than 
a futile disturbance of the ecclesiastical air, so long as the 
doctrinal control of the State is maintained. Something must 
be done to get rid of that incubus, even at the risk of 
Disestablishment. The same conclusion follows from the 
consideration of the movement for union with the United 
Free Church. It is hopeless to expect that Church to enter- 


tain overtures even for co-operation with a Church that stil] 
acknowledges the right of the State to interfere in spiritual 


matters. It is worse than useless to propose an incorporating 
union: the members of the United Free Church would be 
foolish indeed if they should return to the fold which has 
already proved too strait for them, and which is still shepherded 
by the dog which formerly harassed them and drove them 
into the wilderness. They and their fathers have sacrificed 
much for spiritual independence; they have purchased their 
liberty to think and believe as the spirit moves them at a 
great price; they cannot belie their traditions, stultify their 
contentions, and risk their distinctive principle by associating 
themselves with a Church in which the civil power has still a 
controlling voice. The evils of disunion may be great and 
clamant—and the Church of Scotland has a way of dwelling 
upon them which must be very irritating to the dissenting 
mind—but greater evils might result from a sacrifice of 
principle and a betrayal of the spiritual interests of religion. 
To prove the sincerity of her desire for union, it is not enough 
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for the Church of Scotland to send annual overtures of peace 
to the United Free Church, and suggestions for a friendly 
conference, or even to throw her doors hospitably open: she 
must bethink herself of the obstacle that blocks the way, and 
consider seriously the possibility of its removal. It is not 
want of respect, unfriendly feeling, or love of schism that 
actuates the United Free Church in her response to the 
overtures of the Establishment, but a vital principle which 
she cannot give up; and, until this is recognised in the Church 
of Scotland, proposals for union musi fail of result. Freedom 
from State control, which is necessitated by her own expanding 
thought, and consequently desiderated by many of her own 
members, is at the same time the indispensable condition of 
her Presbyterian brethren entering into fellowship with her. 
The advent of the current year was marked by the issue of 
an important pamphlet on Scottish Church union, in which 
the venerable Dr Mair, one of the foremost champions of the 
subject, and an ex-Moderator of the Established Church, gives 
a perspicuous review of the present situation, and enters an 
earnest, eloquent plea for the cessation of Presbyterian 
divisions. ‘The most significant part of this paper, from the 
point of view of the present discussion, is that in which the 
author summarises recent proceedings in the direction of union, 
and sets down side by side the conditions regarded as indis- 
pensable by the Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church respectively, and embodied in their latest resolutions. 
On the one hand, the Church of the Establishment professes 
herself only able to proceed in the matter “consistently with 
the continwance of the national recognition of religion” ; on the 
other hand, the United Free Church stipulates that the steps 
to be taken will be “consistent with the principles of her 
spiritual freedom.” These are crucial conditions, as Dr Mair 
observes; but his further remark that “happily they are not 
incompatible with each other” is not so evident on the face of 
it, though he seems to have explained it in a previous paper. 
If these conditions are to be taken in the sense in which they 
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are generally understood, and so far there has been no official 
attempt to impart any other signification to them, they 
certainly are, and it is difficult to see how they ever can be 
anything else than, incompatible with each other. There is 
practically no ambiguity about the condition laid down by the 
United Free Church: “the principles of her spiritual freedom” 
are now tolerably clear to every intelligent Scottish mind (she 
has been at particular pains to make them so), and amount 
virtually to the repudiation of any external authority in 
matters of order and doctrine. But what, it may be asked, 
does the condition formulated by the Church of Scotland 
mean? Does it mean the continuance of the existing system 
of Establishment, and consequently the maintenance of the 
control of the State, even theoretically, in spiritual affairs? 
In the absence of any official statement to the contrary, this 
is certainly the sense in which most people will interpret it; 
and if that is to be taken as its meaning, then there is no resist- 
ing the conclusion that the positions of the two Churches are 
quite incompatible, and no immediate rapprochement is 


possible between them. The pamphlet of Dr Mair supplies a 
pressing demand of the situation in focussing attention upon 
these conditions of union promulgated by the Churches, for 
their juxtaposition brings out more clearly than anything else 


could the real point at issue between them. It is to be hoped 
that it will serve the further purpose of inciting the more 
thoughtful minds in both communions, but especially in that 
to which he himself belongs, to an earnest, generous endeavour 
to bridge over the incompatibility disclosed. The first step 
towards that desirable result, or indeed towards any general 
agreement such as Dr Mair desiderates as a basis of practical 
thought, appears to lie with the Church of the Establishment, 
in seeking spiritual autonomy for herself. Her indispensable 
condition of union would be more palatable to the sister 
Church if it involved no more than the national recognition of 
religion in such a form as would not carry with it the doctrinal 
control of the State. 
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Is it too much to hope that a bold and earnest attempt 
to secure that freedom in spiritual matters, which is her in- 
defeasible right, would excite the sympathy of the United 
Free Church, and induce her to make common cause with the 
Church of Scotland in preserving and maintaining what is good 
in the Establishment? Along this line seems to lie a solution 
of the ecclesiastical situation which would be advantageous and 
honourable to both. On the one hand, the Church of Scotland 
would be yielding no matter of principle, but ridding herself 
of an obstacle to her spiritual life and growing desire for wider 
co-operation and communion; and, on the other hand, the 
United Free Church would be securing all that she has con- 
tended for, and other things besides; while both would be 
advancing the general religious interests of the country, and 
helping to realise the dream of a Church at once truly National 
and Free. Of course there are those in both Churches who 


will resent the idea of compromise ; but it may be sufficient to 
remind such extremists in the Church of Scotland of the 
invidious exclusiveness and insecurity of their present position, 


and to warn those of them in the United Free Church of the 
probability of results accruing from unconditional Disestablish- 
ment such as they do not contemplate. No matter, however, 
what the opposition or consequences may be, the time seems 
to have come for the Church of Scotland to take up the 
question of the external authority involved in the State con- 
nection, and consider it with an “ open mind.” 


DAVID FREW. 


DALBEATTIE. 





KANT’S TRANSCENDENTAL ASTHETIC 
IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
MATHEMATICS. 


Proressor W. B. SMITH, 


Tulane University, New Orleans. 


THE central mass in Kant’s philosophic work is the “ Critik der 
reinen Vernunft,” and of this the centre is commonly located 
in the Analytic, more particularly the Transcendental Deduc- 
tion of the Categories. Not a few, however, find in the 
Aisthetic, in the doctrine of Space and Time as forms of 
intuition, by far the most enduring and important contribution 
made by the K6nigsberger to the fund of human thought and 
knowledge. Such was the judgement of Schopenhauer, the 
most luminous intellect that shone on German philosophy 
during the past century, a judgement repeatedly and emphati- 
cally expressed. Such was the impression that was made on 
the mind of contemporaries, most excellent judges,’ and found 
voice in the epithet “ all-annihilator ” (den alles Zermalmenden), 
applied to him in Morgenstunden (1786). Even to-day, in the 
general thought of the competent, his name is associated quite 
as closely and certainly as honourably with the subjectivity of 
Space and Time as with the Categories, the Antinomies, or the 
Categorical Imperative. This great idea, clearly announced 
in the Dissertation of 1770, heralded the birth of the Critical 
Philosophy, and having watched by the cradle it will perhaps 

1 “The Kantian literature of the preceding (eighteenth) century, which in 


many respects is superior in quality to that of the present,” Vaihinger, ii. 142. 
890 
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follow the hearse, for hardly another Kantian idea is likely to 
outlive it. For generations it marched triumphantly over 
Europe, and shaped the whisper of nearly every philosophic 
throne. But the days that follow, says Pindar, are the wisest 
witnesses. What, then, is their testimony at the end of five 
quarters of a century ? 

In the Supplement II. vi. to Edition B (1787), Kant pro- 
pounds “ the peculiar problem of pure reason” in the words: 
“How are synthetic judgments a priori possible?” Whether 
we accept this, his own deliberate statement, or hold with 
Adickes that it is a later, or with Paulsen that it is an un- 
fortunate intrusion, certain it is that Kant makes much of this 
problem and of the distinction between analytic and synthetic 
judgements whereon it rests. Of these, the analytic states 
in the predicate some partial content of the subject, as bodies 
are extended, extension being part of the concept of body. 
The synthetic, which might more properly be called prosthetic, 
adds in the predicate what is not present in the subject, and 
hence not to be discovered therein by any analysis; as all 
bodies are heavy, this heaviness not belonging in any way to 
the bare concept of body. 

This distinction, which reappears in Mill as the division of 
propositions into Verbal (or essential) and Real (or non-essential 
or accidental) (Logic, i., 6, 4), had not escaped the attention 
of Locke, who devotes a chapter (viii., Bk. iv.) to Tvifling 
Propositions, that bring no increase of knowledge, as opposed 
to Instructive Propositions. The former include all identities, 
and “secondly, when a part of any complex Idea is pre- 
dicated of the Whole.” Kant describes his analytic judge- 
ments as “those in which the connection of the predicate 
with the subject is thought through Identity.” Plainly, then, 
his agreement with Locke is exact, though Kant is supposed 
to have derived at this point from Wolff. With the English- 
man, to form instructive propositions is “to find out inter- 
mediate ideas, and then lay them in such order one by 
another that the understanding may see the agreement or 
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disagreement of those in question” (iv. 8, 8), and all such 
were, of course, experiential. The Continental dogmatism, on 
the other hand, professed to derive a body of certain truth 
analytically from concepts. But Kant, mediating between 
Locke and Leibnitz, held that synthetic judgements may be 
either a posteriori or a priori: the former, when the under. 
standing falls back on a complete experience of an object 
conceived by a concept (embodying only partial experience), 
to furnish an additional element (as heaviness) that may be 
then added to the concept by synthetic judgement ; the latter, 
when no such recourse to experience is possible, but when 
nevertheless such judgements, as mere matters of fact, are 
actually formed. How is this possible? Such is the 


“mystery hidden” which Kant, perhaps unconsciously parody- 
ing 1 Cor. ii. 6-8, declares none of “the ancients” had known, 
else they would not have builded systems vainly, and which 
he set himself to reveal. 

With regard to this famous division of judgements (which 
modern logic disowns, declaring that judgement is at once 


analytic and synthetic), it may be observed that it is touched 
with genuine Kantian formalism, which builds up the world 
of thought rigidly, architecturally, fitting one stone precisely 
on the other, with all the parts symmetrically disposed, the 
lines hard and fast, and the divisions carefully numbered and 
registered. The great process of organic growth and meta- 
bolism found little recognition in Kant’s psychology. It is only 
the full-formed adult intelligence, panoplied with intuitions, 
concepts, and ideas, that he deems worthy of his inquisition. 
In point of fact, to know correctly is to know genetically. 
The sharply bounded polyhedral blocks of understanding, 
which Kant calls Concepts, cut small figure in the life of the 
mind. Concepts there are, certainly, but their outlines are 
often vague, they shape and reshape themselves almost con- 
tinuously, they coalesce and fuse into one, or else they dissolve 
and break up into many (“the concept stands never within 
safe limits,” A 728). Their life is as changeful and eventful 
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as the life of mind itself. As Mill has clearly seen, the 
analytic judgements in question simply state some content of 
the meaning of a word, one of its many connotations. Such 
analysis always presupposes the synthesis that first yielded 
the concept in question. This clotting of fluent mental 
elements into more or less permanent complexes is a funda- 
mental psychologic process rather inadequately treated in the 
Critique. 

Elsewhere, as in his lectures, Kant gives another turn to 
this distinction, declaring that “the relation that results from 
analysis is logical, that results from synthesis is real,” that is, 
objectively valid. Herewith we are reverted to the Humian 
distinction (dimly perceived by Locke) between demonstra- 
tive or conceptual knowledge of quantity and number, and 
empirical knowledge of matters of fact and existence (Eng. 
H.U., Part iii. of section xii.). It is the peculiarity of the 
former that it is the generation of the thinking spirit, which 
therein appears as something creative, as endowed with spon- 
taneous energy. This activity constitutes the originality, the 
productive power, the insight of the mathematician, the man 
of science, the critic, the philosopher. It shows itself in the 
formation of Concepts (Begriffbildung). Open any work of 
a creative mind, and you find its first self-appointed task is 
a sharp determination of certain regulative ideas, perhaps 
never before defined. Without recognising this originative 
function of the intellect, it seems impossible to understand 
the facts of individual daily life, or the facts of history, 
especially the discoveries of science. It is no less true in 
Science than in Religion that the spirit breathes where it will, 
and you hear its voice but know not whence it comes nor 
whither it goes. Precisely so is every original idea born of 
the spirit. 

The Concepts of the understanding are thus its own 
creations (‘‘ mathematical definitions make the concept itself,” 
A 730), but yet not utterly unoccasioned. The provocation 
to the generation of these notions comes from without, from 
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experience. Points, lines, circles, squares, spheres, planes, the 
whole arsenal of geometry, integers, rationals, irrationals, 
series, groups, sets, imaginaries, the endless artillery of arith. 
metic—all these exist nowhere but in their definitions framed 
by the intellect to suit the intellect itself. Hence, en passant, 
the plausibility in the thesis of M. Le Roy, that science deals 
not with real facts, but facts of its own formation or deforma. 
tion. But experience has been full of suggestions of all 
this elaborate furniture of Reason. Nature has never shown 
us a point, but has studded the sky with stars; nor a line, 


but has traversed the ether with rays; nor a circle, but has | 


suspended on high the full disc of the moon. An Alpine 
traveller asked a native: Do you know where X—— is? The 
native replied: No, but there’s the path to it. Experience 
does not furnish exact concepts ; these she cannot attain, but 
she does point the path that leads to them. These indications 
are not always equally intelligible to all; often her finger is so 
wrapt in mist that only the keenest eye can detect its token, 
Then aguin it shines out like the day, known and understood 
not only of all men, but even of the lower animals. ‘The 
concepts once formed and precisely defined, their implications 
constitute a body of necessary consistencies, the mathematical 
content of the relevant doctrine. Whether or not we hold 
with Moore that “ the world is formed of concepts,” and that 
propositions are independent of any knowing mind, we must, 
it seems, admit that a proposition is, if not a complete concept, 
at least a synthesis of concepts. The necessity that character- 
ises mathematical doctrine is a purely logical necessity of the 
understanding in the synthetic manipulations of its concepts. 
But let us not wander too far from Kant and the A’sthetic. 
Of prime importance in his mind is the proposition that all 
mathematical judgements are synthetic in his sense of the term. 
His favourite example, appearing twice in the Critik and also 
in the Prolegomena, is 7+5=12. This judgement, we are 
told, seems at first sight analytic, following from the concept 
of a sum by the Law of Contradiction, though in fact this 
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concept of sum contains naught but the union (as of 7 and 5) 
into one number without any thought of what that one number 
is; the concept of 12 is by no means thought in thinking of 
7 and 5 as united, and no dissection can find this 12 contained 
inthat sum. Intuition must be called in, as by counting 5 
by the fingers) on to 7, when the number 12 is seen to arise. 
Paulsen, however, seems to think this judgement really analytic, 
and that this is clearly seen in the case of “3 and 10 are 13.” 
«The universal axiom that lies at the basis of all arithmetic is 
that the sum of units is not altered by their transposition in 
the decimal system.” But Paulsen does not seem to meet 
Kant on the latter’s own ground ; he merely says, “ As a matter 
of course we could not find in the first instance that the name 
of the sum of 7 and 5 was 12.” Certainly; but Kant says 
nothing about the name, he appeals to visual intuition as 
necessary to the predication. ‘These primary additions have 
been much discussed and much misunderstood. Moore admits 
that ‘it is perhaps inconceivable to us now that two and two 
should not make four ; but, when numbers were first discovered, 


it may well have been thought that two and two made three or 


” 


five.” In the Essays by a Barrister, it is contended that 
“there is a (certain) world,” and “in such a world two and two 
would make five.” As even Paulsen does not seem to have 
come perfectly into the light, and even though “much has 
lately been said of Kant’s celebrated instance” (Bosanquet), 
perhaps an additional word at this point may not be amiss. 

In the first place, it seems plain that both the name and 
the sign of the sum are indifferent. Whether we say twelve 
or Zwolf or dozen, whether the sign be 12 or XII or yp, has no 
significance. The point is, what do we mean by sum and 
what by twelve? This may be made clear. Let it be assumed 
that we know what is meant by 1 and what by adding 1. 
Then we may define the sum of any two integers a and 6 by 
the equation a+b=(a+0’)+1, where b=0'+1. This defini- 
tion acquires meaning as soon as we know what is a+ 0’; that 
is, we know what is meant by adding any integer as soon as 
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we know what is meant by adding the next less integer ; or, 
better, as soon as we know what it is to add any integer, 
immediately we know what it is to add the next higher integer, 
We are supposed to know what we mean by the sum a+1, 
hence we know what we mean by the sum a+ 2, then by a+3, 
and so on in infinitum. This is the simplest example of 
Recurrence, or the Fermatian Inference, which lies at the heart 
of all arithmetical reasoning, even at the heart of mathematics 
itself. As already observed, by what names and symbols we shall 
denote these numbers, thus successively defined, is purely arbi. 
trary. It seems, then, that there is no other way to generate the 
concept 12 than by the successive additions of 1, as in Kant's 
illustration. Twelve is merely the name for the integer sum 
attained by the successive additions of five units, starting from 
7. The summation yields the number arbitrarily named 12, 
which has no existence outside of this or some equivalent defin- 
ing summation. There is no independent concept of 12 that is 
compared and identified with the concept of the sum of 7 and 
5, as Kant would imply. Though 12 be defined as the sum of 
11 and 1, this 11 must then be defined as the sum of 10 and 1, 
so that we land on the definition of 12 as the sum of 7 and 5, not 
this sum “defined as 12” (Bosanquet’s Logic, i., 100). But 
might not one hesitate for a moment in case of large numbers 
and ask, Is 798+ 985=1783? Certainly. Does not this then 
imply that the 1783 is not given as the sum of the other two, 
but that the two concepts, of the sum and the 1783, are 
actually compared and identified? Kant refers with special 
confidence to the case of such large numbers, where, “ turn and. 
twist our concepts as we will, we can never, without help from 
intuition, by mere anatomy of our concepts find the sum.” 
Only apparently is he right. The fact is, we express it in our 
denary system as a sum of four numbers: 1000 +700 +80 +3. 
Now this sum is already familiar to us by the definition of 
sum, and we must, to be sure, verify whether this sum is the 
same by definition as the sum of 798 and 985. But it is 
precisely here that intuition would leave us in the lurch; it 
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is precisely by the analysis (completed of course by synthesis, 
according to definition of addition) that Kant rejects that we 
are able to identify the two sums. True, there are many short 
cuts in the process, but it comes finally to this, that each sum 
is dissected into its constituent units; at the bottom lies the 
uniform Fermatian Inference. 

However, there is yet a matter of importance in these 
additions. It is the assumption of the so-called Associative 
and Commutative Laws. ‘These are expressed respectively by 
the formule a+(b+c)=(a+b)+c and a+b=b+a. They are 
absolutely necessary to our arithmetic, being implicit in all its 
processes, and are proved rigorously by the same mathematical 
Johannes Factotum, the Fermatian Inference. The second 
law declares that the same number is attained in counting 
two sets continuously whichever set is counted first ; the other 
declares that in counting three sets the same result is attained 
whether we count the first two sets as one set and then the 
third set or the first set and then the other two considered as 
one set; moreover, the two members of each equation may be 
used equivalently, to suit our convenience. Lipschitz, in his 
Analysis, appeals to inner intuition as the basis of these laws, 
but they are readily deduced from the definition of addition by 
employment of mathematical induction; nor is it easy to see 
how inner intuition can here come into play, since in the 
counting of objects it is not an inner succession that we observe 
but rather an outer coexistence of which we make abstraction. 
From all of which we conclude that there is no warrant in 
Kant’s example for his claim that intuition supplies a necessary 
addendum to the concept of sum in judgements involving 
addition. It is the Laws of Addition (and Multiplication), 
proved by recurrence, that fill such judgements as 7+5=12 
with meaning, both justifying and fructifying the equational 
calculus. 

But it must not be supposed that there is nothing a priori 
in this mathematical reasoning, because the alleged Kantian 


element evaporates. There remains, in fact, the root-assump- 
Voi. VII.—No. 4. 57 
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tion of the Fermatian Inference itself, which alone lends jt 
wing for flight to infinity. The general form of this reasoning 
involves a universal major premiss of this form: If the 
proposition p holds for any value n of its variable, it holds for 
the next value +1. By trial it is then seen to hold (say) for 
the value 1; hence follows the endless sorites; the impulse 
communicated by actual experiment to the first term in the 
series is transmitted thence to the second, thence to the third, 
and so on without stop, for ever. But how can any universal 
result be reached hereby? Can the mind actually carry on 
this process without end? Certainly it does not do it, 
Schopenhauer says: “The intellect grows weary ; the will is 
never weary.” But Poincaré holds that “the mind has a 
direct intuition of this power of indefinite repetition of the 
same act, when the act is once possible.” “This rule (of 


reasoning by recurrence), inaccessible to analytic proof and to 
experiment, is the exact type of a priori synthetic intuition.” 
Dedekind, on the other hand, has sought to prove this rule ina 
highly generalised form by an extremely ingenious argument 


depending upon his concept of a chain. Herewith he assumes 
that integers form the chain of an integer. Peano, on the other 
hand, assumes mathematical induction as axiomatic. F rege 
has treated the inference more profoundly, considering it is a 
special case of the “inheritance” of a property in a series, 
Keyser has discussed the matter very subtly in a series of 
memoirs. He analyses the views of Poincaré and Dedekind, 
discredits all attempts to prove that “infinity is,” while 
admitting by a very fine distinction that “the number of 
numbers can be proved to be infinite,” and maintains that in 
all pure logical process “infinitude is used”; hence he pro- 
pounds his “ Axiom of Infinity ””"—a weighty contribution to 
logical theory. It is, he contends, in the very nature of a 
valid argument-form to transcend any and every finite universe 
of applicability. Russell, anticipating in a measure vol. ii. of 
his great work, professes to “prove the principle of mathe- 
matical induction,” then that no finite number is the number 
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of finite numbers; thence, since the definition of cardinal 
numbers implies the existence of the number of cardinal 
numbers, “‘ the existence of infinite numbers is rigidly demon- 
strated.” He further holds, against Keyser, that Dedekind’s 
postulates indeed imply, but do not presuppose, the actual 
infinite; and he quite rejects the psychology that finds in 
mathematical induction any implication of the mind’s power 
endlessly to repeat the same act. Indeed, with him logic and 
mathematics are quite objective; their implications are what 
they are quite irrespective of whether there be any mind to 
know them; truth and the knowledge of truth are two and 
for ever two. On the contrary, says Poincaré: ‘“ All that is 
not thought is pure nothing; . . . to say there is something 
else than thought, is therefore an affirmation that can have no 
meaning”; nous ne sortons pas de nous-mémes, said Condillac. 
Amid so great a contrariety of expert testimony, it may 
be that the last word has not yet been spoken; some other 
slightly modified view of the matter may not be excluded. 
One thing, however, seems manifest: the question is one that 


belongs to the understanding and not to the sensibility ; it is 
one of categories and not of intuitions. Whatever be the 
nature of the logical necessity under debate, even though it be 
given in “ the inner sense whereby the mind (Gemiith) intuits 
itself or its inner condition,” it is certainly not given in “a 
definite form, under which only the intuition of its (the soul’s) 
imer condition is possible, so that all that pertains to the 


inner determination is presented in the relations of Time.”* 


What the infinite continuum of Time has to do with the dis- 
crete aggregate of integers, it is hard to see. The answer, that 
we can count only in time, seems irrelevant; as well say that 
the degrees of longitude are possible only by virtue of the 
equator, on which they may be reckoned. That numbers 


1 In the best translations of the Critique, as Watson’s and Mueller’s, a 
sense-annulling error has crept in and maintained itself here: “es ist eine 
bestimmte Form” is rendered “It is the (or a) fixed form,” where it must 
refer to the inner sense, which is impossible in the German. Of course, es ist 
means not “ i is,” but “ there is,” as Meiklejohn translates correctly. 
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(especially integers) are derived from the intuition of Time 
seems to be a mere assertion made to complement the more 
plausible contention that Geometry reposes on the intuition of 
(Euclidean) space. That the time-form of inner intuition jp 
any way conditions or validates the existence or properties of 
the class of integers, is a proposition yet to be proved o 
approved to the understanding. 

So far, then, as Arithmetic is concerned, it appears that 
neither its basis nor its logical procedure is disclosed in the 
Critique of Pure Reason. Nor is this strange, since those 
were the precritical days of mathematics, when indeed its 
skirts were widened with amazing rapidity, but when the 
inventive spirit was too busied with its own majestic creations, 
objectively considered, to give thought to the anatomy of its 
processes, when the upbuilding went bravely on while the 
foundations remained unexamined, if indeed not unlaid. 

However, it is mainly in connection with geometry, as the 
doctrine of Space, that Kant’s name is associated with mathe- 
matics. With the best will in the world he sought to maintain 
the unimpeachable objective validity of the eldest of the 
Sciences against every suspicion of scepticism, and this by 
showing that its subject-matter, Space, was “not an actual 
existence, not merely a determination (to be sure) or even 
relation of things, yet such as would belong to them in them- 
selves even unintuited, but such as attaches only to the form 
of intuition, and hence to the subjective constitution of our 
mind, but for which (form and constitution) it could not be 
predicated of anything at all.” 

In support thereof Kant advances five arguments. Of these 
the first and second aim to prove that Space-presentation is 
not empirical but a priori: the first, indirectly, from its priority; 
the second, directly, from its necessity. With these arguments, 
as being psychological or epistemological, we have at present 
nothing to do. Arguments (4) and (5) should be given in 
Kant’s own words :— 

(4) Space is not a discursive or so-called general concept 
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of relations of things in general, but a pure intuition. For 
first, we can imagine only one single space, and in speaking of 
many spaces we mean thereby only parts of one and the same 
unital space. Nor can these parts precede the one single all- 
including space, as if they were its constituents whence it 
might be compounded, but they can be thought only as within 
it Space is essentially single; the manifold in it, hence too 
the general concept of spaces in general, rests solely on limi- 
tations. Hence it follows that in regard to it an a priort 
intuition (which is non-empirical) must lie at the base of all 
concepts of the same [spaces A, space B]. Accordingly, all 
geometrical principles, as that two sides of a triangle are 
together greater than the third, can never be deduced from 
general concepts of line and triangle, but from intuition, and 
in fact a priori with apodictic certainty. 

“(5 A) Space is presented given as an infinite magnitude. 
A general concept of space (common alike to a foot and an ell) 
can determine nothing in regard to magnitude. Were it not 
for the illimitability in the progress of intuition, no concept of 
relations would ever imply a principle of infinity in them. 

“(5 B) Space is presented as an infinite given magnitude. 
True it is, we must think every concept as an idea 
(Vorstellung) contained in an infinite multitude of different 
possible ideas (as their common mark) and therefore contain- 
ing them under it; but no concept, as such, can be thought 
as containing an infinite multitude of ideas in it. However, 
space is thought thus (for all parts of space coexist im 
infinitum). Hence the original idea of space is intuition 
a priort and not conception.” 

Argument (4) seems to consist of two arguments, half- 
fused together, and one confirmation. The first pivots on 
the uniqueness of space: “spatium . . . non est nist unicum.” 
There is only one space even as there is only one God, as 
the Critique of Judgement reminds us; all part-spaces are 
only space-parts. This notion harks back to Spinoza’s One 
Infinite Substance and recalls even the Plenum, the One of 
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Parmenides. The suppressed major would state that every 
concept contains under it a countless number of possible 
determinations as examples; space contains no such; there. 
fore, etc.—a valid syllogism in Camestres. Amplifying his 
reply to the possible objection that we yet speak of spaces, 
as of the various rooms in a building, Kant introduces 
secondly the notion of the unitality of space: it is an 
analytic, not a synthetic, whole; the parts are not set 
together to make it up, they are themselves delimited in it, 
cut out of it; the whole is first, the parts afterwards. It 
might be interesting to note that Kant has elsewhere con- 
tradicted all this flatly and repeatedly. Thus, under “ Axioms 
of Intuition” (A 162, B 203-4) we find “extensive magii- 
tude,” as space and time, defined as “that in which the 
presentation of the parts makes possible (and _ therefore 
necessarily precedes) the presentation of the whole.” Sini- 
larly in the noteworthy notes at B 136 and 160, which seem 
to loose the bands of these arguments of the Aisthetic. 
At A 505 we meet with a “decomposing synthesis,” and 
cease thenceforth to wonder. 

With the endless strife over these matters we have naught 
to do, but Kant’s major premiss recalls the second paragraph 
of Riemann’s Habilitationsschrift, “Ueber die Hypothesen, 
welche der Geometrie zu Grunde liegen.” The obscurity that 
has hung over the fundamental presuppositions of Geometry 
Riemann refers to the fact that the general concept of multiply 
extended magnitudes has not been worked out. Hence he 
proposes to himself the problem of constructing this concept 
out of more general concepts of magnitude, in the course of 
which construction it turns out that space is only a special 
case of a triply extended magnitude. Into the details of 
Riemann’s analysis we need not enter here; his epoch-making 
monograph is easily accessible. ‘The important point is that it 
meets the fourth Kantian argument directly by showing that 
space is precisely what Kant held it was not, namely, itself a 
concept admitting of special determinations, and also a special 
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determination of a more general concept. We are altogether 
justified in speaking of several spaces of three dimensions (not 
all parts of the same space) and also of all of these as species 
of the broader genus of n-fold extents or spaces. If someone 
replies that these “ vast and desert spaces” are figments of the 
mathematical fancy, and that Kant is speaking of the solitary 
ever-unital space of experience, the answer is that Kant has 
not indeed distinguished in modern wise between perceptual 
and conceptual space ; nevertheless, it is the space of geometry 
of which he is speaking, as the illustration from the sides of a 
triangle shows. It is only in this space that the necessity (on 
which Kant insists) of geometrical relations holds, and it is this 
space that forms one of many in the Riemannian theory. We 
must conclude, then, that the march of thought has at this point 
transcended the Kantian argument. 

In (5), in both A and B, the term “given” has been an 
objective point of attack, both early and recent, from Kistner 
to Hartmann. It was at once perceived that space was not 
“given” by intuition as infinite, a criticism that Kant and 
Kantians have in vain sought to evade. It was confessed that 
“given” should have been “thought,” whereby, however, a 
change of venue was taken from Sensibility to Understanding. 
Indeed, Kant himself, in the Critique of Judgement, section 26, 
speaks of the infinite as being “thought given” (gegeben 
gedacht)! But even the emenders have not themselves 
doubted that space was infinite, at least in thought, so we need 
pause no longer on the point. 

The force or reference of the term “ infinite” seems not to 
be the same in A and B. In the former it is explained in 
the “ boundlessness of the march of intuition.” This term 
“boundlessness ” must not mislead us. Since Kant repeatedly 
speaks of space as infinite, there can be no doubt that he 
means as much here and means nothing else. The fact that 
intuition marches forward for ever to remoter and remoter 
regions, beyond the stars and nebule and the flaming ram- 
parts of the world, without any suggestion of stop or stay, 
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meant for him the strict extensive infinity of space. But in 
B, though space is still infinite, nothing is argued therefrom: 
instead, we find a neat syllogism in Cesare: no concept con- 
tains zn itself an infinite multitude of ideas; but space does; 
therefore space is no concept. All the weight of this great 
argument rests upon the word zm as distinguished from under, 
Such a fulcrum does not inspire perfect confidence, especially 
on remembering that Kant reiterates elsewhere that space is 
a concept of the Understanding, and even an idea of Reason, 
instead of an intuition of the Sensibility ; thus “Space with- 
out Matter is no object of perception, and nevertheless it is a 
necessary concept of reason, therefore naught else than a bare 
Idea.” But we must look at the major in this Cesare, for 
which Kant does not offer any proof, neither do his continua- 
tors. Is it self-evident? On the contrary, a multiply infinite 


series is surely a concept, yet it does contain in it an infinite 
multitude of presentations; yes, even of concepts, for it is 
made up of infinite series, each of which is a concept. Now 
what is space (at least for the geometer) but such a triply 


infinite series ? 
series ? 
Though commentators prefer this B form of the argument 
(4), the A form repudiated by Kant himself seems far better, 
as Adickes perceives. The “ boundless progress of intuition” 
is anew and valuable element of thought, and does seem at 
first to make the space-form coextensive with the universe. 
In fact, this very infinitude really underlies the preceding 
argument, though not mentioned therein. Here, then, we 
must raise the question whether this admitted boundlessness 
really implies infinity ; we must draw the Riemannian distinc- 
tion between infinite and unbounded, and therewith the 
Riemannian conclusion: “The unboundedness of space pos- 
sesses a greater empirical certitude than any other external 
experience. From it, however, the infinity by no means 
follows. On the contrary, if bodies be supposed independent 
of position, and hence the space’s measure of curvature 


What is geometry but the doctrine of such 
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constant, then the space becomes finite whenever this measure 
is positive, no matter how small.” It is indeed apparent that 
acircle and a sphere are altogether unbounded, though both 
are finite. A caterpillar will crawl round all day on the rim 
of a tub, an ant may scurry about for ever, and “ work as hard 
as adamant,” over an eggshell, without let or hindrance. <At 
every instant intuition builds up round the subject an un- 
bounded triple manifold, a three-way spread of possible 
positions, which he carries about with him always, the vast 
envelope of perceptual space. Herein lies an important im- 
plication as to the internal relations of the extensive elements 
involved, but none as to the finity or infinity of the extent as 
a whole. For all we know, “this brave, o’erhanging firma- 
ment,” this radiant cocoon of the soul, may measure just so 
many cubic miles. Accordingly, whatsoever support this 
fifth consideration may ever have lent to the Kantian position, 
has now disappeared. 

The third argument is omitted from the second edition, 
but its essential idea is emphatically reproduced in the 
addendum, section 3, ‘‘ Trancendental Discussion of the Con- 
cept of Space”—a surprising expression this (though often 
recurrent) in a work that devotes so many syllogisms to 
proving that space is not a concept. In this very section 3 
Kant insists that space “must be intuition; for from a bare 
concept no propositions reaching beyond it can be drawn, 
which, nevertheless, takes place in geometry”; and further- 
more he urges the apodicticity of all geometric propositions 
as proof that they are not experiential, precisely as in argu- 
ment (3) of the first edition. This latter, then, is genuine 
Kantian thought, and its omission is a part of that mutilation 
which most readers must keenly regret. But what is this 
argument? That the axioms of geometry, as (1) that no 
two straight lines can meet in more than one point; (2) that 
the straight line is the shortest distance between two points ; 
(3) that space has three [and only three] dimensions, are not 
derived from experience, being necessary and universal, and 
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hence must be a priors, given in the form of perception by 
the external sense. To these he might and should have added 
(4) the famous parallel-postulate of Euclid, about which 
longer and more desperate battle has been waged than ever 
around the walls of windy Troy. Now, as to (2), it may 
suffice to quote a word from Poincaré, that “it will be possible 
to deduce it from the other two,” (1) and (4), nor is it 
numbered among Hilbert’s Foundations. As to (3), we have 
already seen that Riemann’s conception of the manifold 
legitimises spaces, and therewith their geometries, of any 
number of dimensions. Nevertheless, Kant might insist that 
the actual space of perception is for all that still precisely what 
it is, namely, of three dimensions, and that this is an ultimate, 
elementary, irresoluble datum of intuition. This we might 
admit provisionally without prejudging any theory as to the 
genesis of the space perception or the explanation of its tri- 
dimensionality. But this perceptual space is not the subject- 
matter of geometry, but conceptual space, wherein (for special 
determinations) the axioms hold and apply. But herein, as 


is now well known, they do not hold, save as assumptions. 
Rejection of them does not lead (like rejection of the 
principle of recurrence or the Axiom of Infinity) to any 
contradiction or absurdity, but to a thoroughly self-consistent, 


internally coherent body of geometric theorems. Not only 
have no developments thus far disclosed any disharmony 
in the Lobachevskian geometry (which rejects the Euclidean 
postulate of parallels), but it is idle to think that any 
such disharmony can exist; for if there did, its correlative 
discord would equally vitiate all Euclidean geometry, since the 
two geometries are reflections of one another, corresponding 
term by term, proposition by proposition, as Beltrami has 
ingeniously taught us. Likewise vain it were to seek for any 
inner strife in Riemann’s geometries (resulting from setting 
aside axiom 1). Any such strife, did it exist, would bring 
immediate ruin to the common Euclidean doctrine of the 
sphere. The coequality of the four geometries is one of the 
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best assured results of human thinking. They stand on pre- 
cisely the same logical footing, nor does it seem possible that 
any experiment should lay bare any ground of preference. 

The Euclidean does, indeed, enjoy a certain uniqueness. 
There may be infinitely many Riemannian and Lobachevskian 
spaces according to the varying positive or negative value of 
the space-constant ; but there can be only one Euclidean 
space, for the curvature 0. This Euclidean is then a single 
critical space between two sets of spaces, a kind of limit or 
border, exactly as the parabola, with eccentricity 1, is a single 
critical curve, a border or limit (always of the same shape) 
between two sets of conics, ellipses and hyperbolas, varying 
widely in shape with varying eccentricities. But this circum- 
stance gives the Euclidean no degree of logical precedence 
over the other spaces, even as the parabola enjoys none over 
its neighbour curves. Nevertheless, all such limits and critical 
forms have undoubtedly a peculiar interest generally connected 
with remarkable simplification of properties. An example is 
the unique parallel in the Euclidean plane, with the resulting 
unique value of the sum of angles in a plane triangle. 

Such uniqueness gives the Euclidean space-form an 
especial economical value. As a working hypothesis this 
form is not indeed indispensable, but quite inestimable. Hence 
its universal adoption by geometers, and the adjustment of 
all interpretations of experience to its properties. None the 
less it remains and must remain an extremely important 
special case, on a dead level in logic with its peers. The 
axioms that characterise its geometry are no way necessary 
though every way needful. Kant was right in maintaining 
that they were not deducible from experience, and in 
supposing that some intuition of space would be needed to 
explain their necessity ; but no such necessity exists. These 
assumptions, along with their consequences, are neither a priori 
forms nor empirical data; they are neither true nor false; 
they are conventions, perfectly consistent and incomparably 
convenient. Herewith then the modern metageometry gives 
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the coup de grace to the Kantian argument for the purely 
subjective and intuitional character of space, but only in so 
far as that argumentation depends on geometric considerations, 

Elsewhere (A 712-38) Kant has contrasted the philo. 
sopher’s with the mathematician’s procedure, the latter 
appealing to intuition (in constructing its concepts by figures 
or by algebraic symbols), as in proving the fifth proposition of 
Euclid. Unquestionably, such an appeal may be made, and 
often most successfully. Especially is it useful for the dis- 
covery of new relations and the illumination of the whole 
situation. But it is not therefore necessary. Such construc- 
tion is an invaluable cane, but not an indispensable crutch. 
Intuitions would even befog or pervert the sight of Reason 
in its beatific vision, did they not fall away like scales from 
the eyes of that Speculator spiritalis Quasi seraphim sub alis, 
The theorems of geometry are the implications of its con- 
ceptual apparatus, attending the most high behest of definitions 
and postulates. Its reasoning differs no whit from other 
reasoning in the movement of the understanding, and its 
superior rigour is due to the superior precision with which its 
concepts are defined. One and the same formal necessity 
invests every system of valid deductions from a body of 
premisses exactly definable; it inheres not in the particular 
matter of the thought, but in its universal manner. Hence 
it cannot be given by any intuition, by any form of sense 
either external or internal. In so far as this necessity is 
subjective at all, in so far as it is felt, it belongs to the motions 
of the intellect in the contemplation of its own ideal creations. 

Accordingly, it is a fascinating problem for the mathe- 
matical logician to determine the minimum of compatible 
and mutually independent elements and assumptions from 
which a particular geometry, as the Euclidean, is deducible. 
In the bud as thus determined lies infolded the whole 
Ygdrasil-tree of that geometry, from its deepest rootlet to its 
highest spray. Another question would concern the exact 
definability of concepts and in what regions it obtains. Still 
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another would be, why has the mind adopted the peculiar 
assumptions of the parabolic geometry and organised its ex- 
perience in accordance therewith? An answer has already 
been given, that these assumptions are by far the most con- 
venient ; but we may still ask, Why choose the most con- 
venient ? The answer would seem to be that just as the 
interchanges of kinetic and potential energy, constituting the 
cosmic process, while conserving the total energy (or total 
something), take place according to the Law of Least Action, 
so, too, some certain minimum is momently realised in the 
operations of mind. If the parallel of psychical and physical 
series be complete, there must be some psychical correspond- 
ence to such a universal principle as that of Least Action. 
When a structure in equilibrium is subjected to external 
forces it responds by a system of small strains throughout it, 
which develop a system of the least stresses that will balance 
the external forces. Hertz, rejecting the notion of force, 
admitting only Time, Space, Mass as fundamental, supposed 
invisible bonds connecting (say) ” points, having 37 co- 
ordinates ; these latter he conceived as co-ordinates of a single 
point (in a 3n-space), which the bonds confined to movement 
in some space less than 3n-fold ; then, that this motion would 
always be on shortest or straightest paths, would be the one 
principle of mechanics. We see that this view also involves 
a minimum,—and without a minimum-principle, no rational 
mechanics. We may assume that some analogue obtains in 
the psychic world, that in the presence and by virtue of any 
body of experience the mind reacts somewhat as the strained 
structure or the Hertzian point, adjusting itself with some 
minimal departure from previous constitution. Some such 
law of least aberrance would seem to show itself in the 
organisation of our experience, in the assumptions to which 
intelligence has been guided, and even in the process of 
Induction, in eagerly and often hastily passing from particulars 
to universals. Not only would it seem to be active in this 
disposition to generalise, in a certain unmistakable impatience 
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of exceptions, but no less in the impulse to revert to the major 
premiss, to assume the matter in hand under some wider 
concept, wherein lies the subtle charm of the syllogism. 

In conclusion, if mathematical inquiry has poured abundant 
water into the wine of Kant’s argumentation, it must not be 
inferred that his doctrine is thereby wholly and irremediably 
invalidated. It does indeed smack of ingratitude, that the 
science in whose defence he undertook his deep research should 
be the first to renounce his guardianship and repudiate his 
procedures. He might exclaim with Maréchal Villars, “ De- 
fend me from my friends.” But Kant himself knew as well 
and proclaimed as clearly as any man that the false must be 
cleared away to make room for the true, be it knowledge or 
faith. Throughout the Aisthetic he seems to argue like a man 
upon whom a great dawn had arisen, but whose eyes were not yet 
quite adjusted to the light. He seems to be seeking for some 
sure and satisfactory syllogism, which in the end he does not 
find, but of whose existence he has no doubt. Hence the 
prevailing unclearness, the endless reiterations, and the con- 
tradictions,—the hall-mark of genius. The service that Kant 
has rendered to philosophy is not depreciated by recognising 
that here and there his thought has failed of the high mark set 
before it. Discovery is one thing, rigorous proof is quite 
another, a fact that even mathematics frequently and brilliantly 
exemplifies. By some sudden sublation the spirit finds itself 
transported to airy and inaccessible heights : how—it knows not, 
nor the way by which it came ; it is the long and toilsome task 
of criticism to explore the mid-lying territory and with engin- 
eering skill to construct a firm and infallible highroad that shall 
conduct thither, step by step, the plodding feet of uninspired 
intelligence. Kant attained the mountain summit, whence he 
beheld the world as his idea; we thank him for the message 
and the call from above, even though he points to no sure path 
of ascent. 

WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


New Or -eans. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


THE INSUFFICIENCY OF SOCIAL RIGHTEOUSNESS AS 
A MORAL IDEAL. 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1909, p. 596.) 


Aurnoucn Principal Forsyth deals with the above subject in the able 
manner usual to his handling of all topics, yet he seems, to me as a worker, 
to lack that wider experience of the workaday world of which I may 
perhaps be allowed to have a more intimate acquaintance. Otherwise, I 
take it, he would not ask publicly why it is that those who seek fora 
readjustment of social evils ignore the theologian, as such. 

If it were possible for him to step out of his present environment and 
mix with those who have to encounter the evils in their crudeness, and 
who, with the overweight of opposing forces, look around for assistance, 
he would perhaps understand why the mere religionist has been left 
severely alone. 

It is quite true that “humanity cannot explain itself,” but humanity 
is beginning to see that to talk of spiritual forces in an academic manner, 
while ignoring, or acquiescing in, material evils of the present time, is much 
the same as a man professing to love God, whom he has not seen, while he 
hates his brother, who is continually before him. 

I quite agree with Dr Forsyth that a deeper working basis for the 
reformation of society is required than a mere demand for social order ; 
but why have the men professing to hold this deeper basis separated 
themselves from the movement in its practical issues? I am aware that 
there have been and are notable exceptions, but these have invariably been 
subject either to misunderstanding, or regarded as intellectual inferiors, 
or in some other way sneered at. 

The whole righteousness of the universe may not be exhausted in 
human justice, but surely it is our first duty, if we have any realisation at 
all of the unity of mankind, to organise the completest scheme of social 


justice possible. It appears to me that Dr Forsyth inverts the position at 
911 
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this point : the injustice to God is not brought about by the ignoring of 
Himself, but by our neglect of the duty which He has laid nearest to our 
hands. Or does he mean to argue that God thinks more highly of the 
man who prays, and does nothing more (except perhaps live in comfort 
himself), than of him who prays not, in the orthodox manner, but whose 
inner being is stirred by the hardness of the lot of the multitude ? 

From page 601 onwards Dr Forsyth adopts a more controversial tone, 
and girds at those who “can sit down under such an arrest of thought” as 
he appears to think they have accepted; but this seems to imply that he 
and those other theologians who accept his views have gone beyond this 
experience, and have reached ulterior heights; but if so, where are the 
tracks of their passage? To what extent are the workers indebted to 
them? We presume their weight has made some pressure on the social 
inadequacies of the time. Where is it? You can only test a pudding by 
eating it, to use a homely phrase; but not many of the plums have come 
our way. He then confronts us, presumably as a defender of the 
egotist or capitalist, and asks, if our moral standard is no higher than 
theirs, how we can dare to request an alteration in the present condition of 
things ; but surely, apart from moral order, about which there seems to be 
some confusion of thought, on purely economic grounds the worker has 
a right to demand that the capitalist, etc., shall not keep man from his 
‘* social paradise.” 

Granted that a little more inward-looking would be beneficial all 
round, you can have too much of it, and by becoming absorbed in yourself 


may forget to look around. This has been the case, unfortunately, with 
the theologian, as such: hence the reason why he has not been consulted 
on the question of social righteousness. 


H. O. Monracur. 


Soutu Norwoop. 





THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE FUTURE. 
(Hibbert Journal, January and April 1909.) 


As one who, actively engaged within the ranks of the Socialist Party, 
endeavours also to follow the expressions of the movement in literary and 
religious circles, I read the above article with considerable interest. All 
that Miss Scudder says of the narrow, selfish character of the social life of 
to-day, and of the great advance that would be achieved by the realisation 
of the socialist ideal, is most admirable, and probably no socialist would 
hesitate to endorse it. But when she deals with the lines on which the 
advance is to be carried out, with the means by which “ the social con- 
science of the future” is to be prepared and brought to life, the argument 
seems to rest upon a very inadequate conception of the forces that are 
moving society towards socialism. 

According to Miss Scudder, it would appear that, instead of all changes 
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in social morality being the result of changes in the economic basis of 
society, as the economic interpretation of history would have us believe, 
socialism itself can only be successfully achieved if a certain moral prepara- 
tion has been undergone; if the majority of mankind has managed by 
voluntary self-discipline “ to endue” itself, as far as in it lies, “with the 
new Adam, who can thrive in the socialist state to be.” I do not mean 
that Miss Scudder fails to recognise that only after socialism has been 
established can the new social ethics find proper expression. But owing to 
her inadequate estimate of the economic and political factors which are by 
themselves sufficient to introduce the new order of society, she feels it necessary 
to call in the aid of another factor, a spiritual training by which all classes 
§ shall learn to relinquish the selfish privileges of present society, and develop 
“the new social intuitions.” On pages 318-319 we read: “The slow but 
sure growth of the working people in class-consciousness, and their entrance 
on political power, the consolidation of industry, the spread of social com- 
punction” (the italics are mine) “all point the same way.” Here we find 
the real causes of the socialist movement, economic and political in 
character, coupled with “ the spread of social compunction,” to which equal 
importance is apparently attached, and which is, I suppose, considered to 
be an expression of a moral preparation for socialism. But what is this 
spread of social compunction? Can any example of it be pointed out 
which will show it to be the result of a moral or spiritual discipline by 
which individuals or classes voluntarily surrender any privilege for the 
good of the whole community? Does not every so-called advance of 
social compunction result from a hitherto oppressed section securing 
sufficient power to throw off its bonds? Factory legislation came into 
operation, not at the suggestion of an enlightened social conscience, but 
by the demand of the working classes, prompted by their class interests, 
Similarly, without the need of any aid from a special moral or spiritual 
discipline, “‘ the consolidation of industry” and the growth of the working 
classes to power and to a recognition of their own class interests will effect 
the change to socialism. Not until that change is an accomplished fact 
can we look for any real progress in social ethics ; and then not upon lines 
properly described as self-sacrifice for the common good, for the interest 
of the individual will have become identical with the interest of the 
community. 

The erroneous idea that a moral self-disciplinary preparation is necessary 
seems to have its root in a belief that it is possible and necessary to convert 
the privileged classes to socialism. On p. 320 we are told that socialism 
would bring with it a “penetrating discipline” for “those privileged 
classes the members of which do so very much like to suit themselves” ; 
and throughout the article there is an assumption that these classes are 
open to an appeal to voluntarily relinquish their class privileges, and that 
on their response to this appeal, and active co-operation, the success of the 
socialist movement depends. The reorganisation is to be achieved “not 
by the self-assertion of the poor but by the self-knowledge of all” (pre- 
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sumably all classes) “working together” (p. 324). If this were true | 
should say with Miss Scudder that socialism indeed requires for its success 
a change in human nature. Penetrating would need to be the discipline 
by which the privileged classes, whilst they remain privileged, could be 
brought to recognise the superiority of a social organisation in which they 
would be so no longer! But to anyone engaged in the actual battle for 
socialism, coming in contact with these same privileged classes, and 
observing their unerring instinct to act and resist as their class interests 
dictate, such an assumption is absurd. Can one conceive of the feudal 
lords responding to an appeal to surrender their hereditary rights and 
privileges and prepare themselves for the rough and strenuous struggle 
for wealth? Yet Miss Scudder’s appeal is for an even greater renunciation, 
She may reply that no harm can be done by making the appeal ; that already 
socialism numbers many adherents outside the working classes, and that 
many more may be made. I agree, and fully recognise the value to the 
socialist movement of the special assistance which converts from the privi- 
leged classes are in a position to render, and have rendered: But it should 
always be made quite clear that the sacrifice of class interests can only be 
expected from individuals, not from classes as such; and that the only 
force adequate and necessary to realise socialism is that very “ self-assertion 
of the poor” which Miss Scudder thinks so little of, but which, when 
defined as the “growth of the working people in class-consciousness and 
their entrance on political power,” she is bound to take account of. Until 
the working classes, by emancipating themselves and establishing socialism, 
have given the death-blow to all forms of class rule and class privilege, it is 
idle to expect a development of the new social intuitions. 

In the second portion of her article Miss Scudder anticipates the 
foregoing criticism, and endeavours to forestall it by making concessions 
some of which are strangely inconsistent with the expressions and implica- 
tions of her general argument. The class war, for instance, is admitted 
to be a stern fact, present in every factory, evident in every act of 
oppression, strike, and lock-out. But it is apparent that, by the class war, 
Miss Scudder means something very much more limited than the full 
bearing of the words as understood by socialists. In the view of Marx 
and his followers, the class war is much more than a name for strikes and 
other instances of what Miss Scudder calls guerilla warfare. The part 
assigned by the doctrine to the working classes is that of bringing the 
class war itself to an end by the overthrow of capitalism; and if one may 
judge from history, no moral transformation of the capitalist class will 
prevent its opposition lasting to the bitter end. Indeed, if Miss Scudder 
believes in economic determinism, as she appears to do in a half-hearted 
way, she must see that no such moral transformation is possible whilst class 
privilege exists. Hence the futility of her appeal to the Christian Church 
to prevent a revolution by bringing about an understanding between the 
two camps. 

H. W. Inxpi. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


THE OVER-EMPHASIS OF SIN. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1909, p. 614.) 


Ix his lively if somewhat bold article on the above subject, the Rev. 
Alexander Brown is quite correct in saying that the Church is alarmed at 
«the decadent sense of sin” that now exists. With a less acute conscious- 
ness of sin, the religious exercises of confession and repentance are rendered 
less necessary, so that it is no matter for surprise if ‘‘ the Sunday assemblies 
are visibly diminishing quantities.” 

To this extent I am with the writer, but I cannot follow him in his 
sweeping accusations against the pulpit, and his interpretation of sin. 

Firstly, his picture of the Evangelical preacher, it seems to me, is over- 
drawn. This type of preacher is not so common as he supposes. The 
descendants of Thomas Shepherd and Jonathan Edwards in our day are 
conspicuous by their fewness. For better or for worse, Evangelicalism of 
the austere type is among the things of the past. Witness the sermons of 
our foremost preachers. Savage denunciations and harsh austerities have 
given way to suave, amiable, compromising oratory. We are more accus- 
tomed to the cooings of the dove than the thunders of Sinai. 

Mr Brown, in an instructive way, enumerates some of the causes which, 
as he thinks, have led to the decadent sense of sin; such as the conception 
of evolution, the influence of heredity and environment, the growth of 
wealth, and the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. It is a pity he 
happens to argue the over-emphasis of sin; otherwise, if he saw things with 
my eyes, he might have numbered among the causes another, viz., the 
under-emphasis of sin; for is there not a tendency, in a soft and con- 
iliatory pulpit, to deaden the consciences of the congregation? But, 
secondly, in order to make good his main thesis, he is not content with 
merely accounting for the “ decadent sense of sin,” but proceeds with vigour 
to justify it. He appears to me, in substance, to maintain that the sense 
of sin and sin itself move part passu. Can that be so as a matter of fact ? 
If the sense of sin is less acute, does it follow that sin itself is less? One 
must have courage to answer in the affirmative. 

Mr Brown speaks smooth things unto us. Failings which old-fashioned 
people would regard as sins he calls by soft names. Note the epithets, 
“amiable shortcomings,” “ exaggerations,” “ mistakes,” “ blunders,” “ native 
forces,” “‘faultiness.” I envy Mr Brown’s optimistic view of sins and 
simmers, but I have grave doubts as to the correctness of his perspective. 
Human nature, unfortunately, is not so clean and innocent a thing as he 
would have us think it is. 

Notwithstanding the growth of knowledge and the change in theo- 
logical thought, sin is still sin, and human nature remains a poor thing. 
Horace could say, Vitiis nemo sine nascitur. Kant, keenest of observers, 
bewailed the radical taint of human nature, whether in its pagan or cultured 
state. Sainthood is proverbially characterised by an acute consciousness 
of sin. Newman felt it more and more as he advanced in life. 
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The world is obviously advancing, but then the ideal of human perfectioy 
is constantly receding into the distance. The gulf between the real and 
the ideal always staggers us. Says Kant, “When one stands on a higher 
step of morality he sees farther before him, and his judgment on what mey 
are as compared with what they ought to be is more strict. Our self. 
blame is, consequently, more severe the more steps of morality we have 
already ascended in the whole course of the world’s history as know, 
to us” (Abbott, Ethics, p. 326). 

James Evays, 

Brecon. 





MATHEMATICS AND THEOLOGY. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1909, p. 370.) 


I nave read Professor Keyser’s able and thoughtful papers on the bearing of 
the mathematical theory of infinity on theology with deep interest. With 
much of what he says I am in entire sympathy ; but as his views on mathe. 
matical infinity (like the views of mathematicians in general) clash with 
those I have made known in Mind (October 1906), in my Symbolic Logic 
(Longmans), and in my Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty (Williams & Nor. 
gate), he will, I hope, bear with me while I point out what appears to me 
to be a serious flaw in the fundamental principle upon which his argument 
is founded. He will kindly remember that I am not so much criticising 
his theory or its theological application as combating an almost universally 
accepted mathematical axiom. ; 

Reasoning logically from this axiom or definition, Professor Keyser 
arrives (p. 381) at the conclusion that 


« By virtue of this equality of whole and part, the whole is said to be injinite, 
and it follows, of course, that the adjective applies to the equal part as well.” 


On turning over the page we read that 


“A collection, class, set, group, aggregate, ensemble, manifold, or multi- 
tude of elements. . . is infinite if and only if the collection, like the ensemble 
of points on a sphere, contains a part or sub-collection that is numerically 
equal to the whole.” 


Other modern mathematicians, following the same principle, assert that 


“If a finite number or ratio be subtracted from an infinite number or 
ratio, the infinity remains undiminished.” 

Now, surely a definition, axiom, or linguistic convention that leads to 
such paradoxes as these should give us pause. The difficulties which 
admittedly surround our conception of the infinite are in part at least due 
to the ambiguity of the infinity-symbol oo, which mathematicians use some- 
times as the inverse or reciprocal of an infinitesimal, and sometimes as the 
formal or symbolic inverse of zero. Let H denote a real infinite number 


or ratio, and let A denote a real infinitesimal ratio. Then 7 and are real 
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: , ? Pee a: @ 
infinities ; their reciprocals 7 and ' are real infinitesimals ; while T and 


are unreal ratios which have only formal or symbolic existence. If 0 be 


considered as equivalent to . and co as equivalent to > then should be 
considered as a pseudo-infinity, and not as a real infinity. The tangent 
and the secant of a right angle, for example, are not real but pseudo- 
infinities. A real infinity must, like all real ratios, have a really existing 
denominator as well as a really existing numerator. 

But, so far, I have defined neither the infinite nor the infinitesimal. 
My definitions are as follows :— 

‘(1) A number or ratio, positive or negative, is said to be infinite when 
it is too large numerically to be expressed, either exactly or approximately, 
in any arithmetical system of notation. 

(2) A ratio, positive or negative, is said to be infinitesimal when it is 
too small numerically to be expressed, either exactly or approximately, in 
any arithmetical system of notation. 

For example, let M denote a million. The number M™ (the millionth 
power of a million), though immeasurably large—so large that the ratio 
of the volume of the earth to the volume of a drop of water would be 
negligible in comparison—is nevertheless finite and not infinite, because it 
can be expressed numerically in the decimal notation by simply substitut- 
ing 1,000,000 for M. Similarly, its reciprocal 1/M™, though immeasurably 
small, is still finite and not infinitesimal. 

We may thus have many infinities, H,, H,, H,, etc., any of which may 
have any ratio, finite or infinite, to any other; and also many infinitesi- 
mals, h,, ho hg, etc., any of which may have any ratio, finite or infinite, to 
any other. ‘Thus, if F denote any finite ratio, we may have H,—F=H,, 
in which H, is less than H, ; but we cannot consistently have H,—F'=H,, 
nor H,—-F=H,. Similarly, we cannot consistently assert H,=H,, or 
FH,=H,, except when F=1. 

These definitions of the infinite and of the infinitesimal are self- 
consistent, and will therefore tend to no needless paradoxes in any system 
of geometry that adopts them. Any “ non-Euclidean” system of geometry 
that assumes the possible falsity of any of Euclid’s axioms must, in my 
opinion, be founded on an erroneous principle. 

Having thus stated my objection to the commonly accepted view of the 
infinite, I must abstain from any special criticism of Professor Keyser’s 
eloquent dissertation further than to remark that I have great difficulty in 
accepting the conclusion (p. 388) which (logically enough) he draws from 
modern non-Euclidean premises. This conclusion, which he himself rightly 
calls an “astounding revelation,” is: that man, by the slow evolutionary 
development of his intellect, has now at last discovered that “he himself 
is infinite.” I hope I have not here, by undue compression or otherwise, 
unintentionally misrepresented Professor Keyser’s meaning. My own 
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view, founded in part on my definitions of the infinite and the infinitesimal, 
is that man is but a link in an infinite ascending and descending chain of 
psychic beings, culminating at last either in One Infinite Being, or else in 
more than one Equal Infinite Beings who always think and act so much 
in unison that they may be considered as virtually One. 


The preceding was written before I read Professor Keyser’s continua- 
tion of his argument in the April issue of the Hibbert Journal. A careful 
perusal of his second paper has in no way changed or modified my views 
on the true nature of mathematical infinity. I regard the so-called 
“‘paradoxy” of the modern non-Euclidean geometry or geometrics as 
simply so many reductiones ad absurdum of the definitions and assumptions 
on which they are based. On all points but two I consider Euclid right 
and the modern non-Euclideans wrong; and on those two points I agree 
with neither. Most non-Euclideans accept Euclid’s definition of a mathe- 
matical line as “length without breadth,” and his definition of a point as 
“that which has neither parts nor magnitude.” Such lines and such points 
belong, in my opinion, to the class of entities which we commonly call un- 
realities. Every line has real breadth, though in mathematical investigations 
it is generally convenient to leave this breadth out of consideration ; while 
every real point is simply an infinitesimal distance when we are comparing 
distances, an infinitesimal area (generally square or circular) when we are 
comparing areas, and an infinitesimal volume (generally cubic or spherical) 
when we are comparing volumes. When I use the word infinite or infinitesi- 
mal, I mean, of course, infinite or infinitesimal (as already defined) in regard 
to our arbitrary unit of reference. Thus defined, different points may differ 
in lengths, areas, or volumes. The non-recognition of this fact vitiates 
(in my opinion) the whole foundation of Professor Keyser’s arguments on 
p- 381 of his first paper. In his second paper (p. 628) he speaks of the 
“totality ” of even numbers and the “ totality” of odd numbers. Now, it 
seems to me that these totalities are either arbitrary, in which case they 
may be finite or infinite as we choose to consider them ; or else, as totalities, 
they are pure unrealities. We may, for example, consider the first million 
even numbers 2, 4, 6, etc., and the first million odd numbers 1, 3, 5, etc. 
These are two finite totalities. We may, on the other hand, consider the 
first H, even numbers, and the first H odd numbers. These, by my 
definition here of the symbol H,, are two infinite totalities, which may or 
may not be equal. An infinite totality in any other sense is, from my 
point of view, a self-contradiction. We cannot consistently speak of the 
whole or totality of anything that is absolutely boundless. Such totalities, 
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REVIEWS 


The Development of Greek Philosophy.—By Robert Adamson, sometime 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow.— 
Edited by Professor W. R. Sorley and R. P. Hardie.—Pp. x+326.— 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons, 1908. 


EmInENTLY characteristic of Professor Adamson’s mode of teaching was 
the stress laid by him upon the importance of Greek Philosophy as the 
right means of approaching the problems of speculative thinking. ‘To 
understand the significance of the ideas which reason brings to bear on 
experience, one must realise, he insisted, how the demands of reason 
gradually emerge, and how, in the endeavour to satisfy those demands, the 
generalities of rational thought take their rise. The early thinkers, he 
maintained, exhibit “ philosophy in the making”; and, distinguished by 
its “fearless straightforwardness,” by what Hegel called Aufkidrung, 
Greek speculation afforded the natural mode of introduction to 
philosophical reflection. This volume, containing the substance of the 
lectures on Greek Philosophy delivered by Professor Adamson at Glasgow 
during the years immediately preceding his death, will supply a long-felt 
want. Singularly able, stimulating and suggestive throughout, the book 
ought to secure a wide circle of readers. In English there is certainly no 
other treatise on the subject of like compass at all comparable with it in 
point of lucidity, thoroughness, and sound scholarship. It forms, more- 
over, a valuable addition to the two volumes of Lectures published five 
years ago. The editors are to be congratulated on their very successful 
accomplishment of a task anything but easy. With no other material at 
their disposal than the notes of students, they have contrived to turn out 
a book which reads almost as though it had been written for the press, 
whilst the numerous references, supplied by them, to the original 
authorities, contribute considerably to the usefulness of the volume. 
Mention should also be made of the exceedingly helpful indexes, which 
have been compiled by the author’s daughter, Mrs C. J. Hamilton, with a 
care and completeness worthy of her father’s work. 

The book, which covers an extensive ground, is divided into four parts. 
The first part deals with the pre-Platonic systems, the second with 
Plato, the third with Aristotle, and the fourth with the Philosophy of the 
Stoics. By far the larger half of the volume is, however, devoted to a 
discussion of the Platonic theory of Ideas and of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. 

Of the chapters on the pre-Socratic systems, that on the Eleatics is 

919 
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perhaps of special importance, in view of the author’s interpretation of 
Platonism. Professor Adamson rejects the view of Zeller—a view possess- 
ing, also, the weighty support of Professor Burnet—that Parmenides con. 
ceived of Being as a motionless, corporeal, indivisible plenum. He maintains 
that the Eleatic doctrine is more correctly described as metaphysical in 
character, by which I understand him to mean that the essence of the 
Eleatic conception consisted in the denial to Being of any other nature than 
that of simple being. The arguments of Zeno seem, indeed, to lose their 
point, if we are to suppose that the One is endowed with the characteristics 
which we assign to extendedness or space. And Melissus very explicitly 
declares that Being is not corporeal—éei advo cua wy exew (Simpl. Phys, 
110. 1). ‘ Parmenides,” writes Professor Burnet, “is not, as some have 
said, the ‘ father of idealism’; on the contrary, all materialism depends on 
his view of reality.” Parmenides, certainly, is no idealist in the sense of 
implying that the subjective process of thinking either is, or is creative of, 
Being, and so to interpret the well-known dictum, ravrov & éot voeiv te 
kai ovvexev éott vonua, would be undoubtedly a woeful anachronism. 
What, however, these words do express is just the burden of the Eleatic 
philosophy—namely, that the one content of thought is Being, and that 
all we can do with respect to the real world is to think of it as existing, 
The Eleatic doctrine has for us the permanent interest “that it marks one 
of the perplexities in which human reflection is always involved when it 
attempts to employ its own notions in working out a completely intelligible 
scheme” (p. 36). 

Daring scepticism had always, I think, a fascination for Professor 
Adamson—he speaks, for example, of Carneades as “by far the acutest 
mind in antiquity” (p. 260)—and it is not, perhaps,surprising that the obscure 
tenets of the Cynics possessed for him a peculiar attractiveness. ‘There is,” 
he considers, “ good reason for supposing that the opposition of principle 
between Antisthenes and Plato was much more detailed than is generally 
suspected ; that Antisthenes advocated a theory of knowledge in all respects 
opposed to the Platonic; that they mutually criticised one another’s views ; 
and that in the working out of his own theory of knowledge Plato has 
repeatedly the counter-doctrine of Antisthenes in view” (p. 79). The 
counter-doctrine is, in fact, examined in the Theetetus (201 D. sqq.), and 
appears to have been a nominalism of an extreme sort. Existence was 
made up of isolated individual elements, apprehended by correspondingly 
isolated acts of perception. Of each thing there could be predicated only 
the expression peculiar to itself (o/xetos Aoyos); ultimately, knowledge was 
confined to identical propositions (év é¢’ évds). From another standpoint 
the Megarians also reached a similar position with reference to the nature 
of predication. Combining, so far as was possible, the Eleatic doctrine 
of Being with the Socratic doctrine of Notions, they drew, apparently, the 
conclusion that reality consists of a multiplicity of ideal, unchangeable 
forms, devoid of interconnection, and apprehensible by means of reason 
alone. And, after the manner of the Eleatics, they assigned no measure 
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of existence to the particulars of sense perception. The author takes the 
ddav piroe Of the Sophist to be representatives of the Megarian school, 
and, indeed, thinks that not only in the Sophist but also in the Parmenides 
Plato is to be found struggling with the problem of the One and the Many 
as it took shape in the hands of the Megarian teachers. 

One is conscious that behind the masterly treatment of the Platonic 
theory of Ideas, in Part II., there lies the full force of Professor Adamson’s 
immense erudition and keen critical faculty. The central problem of the 
Platonic philosophy was, he contends, to define in what consisted the 
shadowy, quasi-existential character of the phenomenal world. For, 
whilst the Eleatics and their successors of the Megarian school had cut 
the knot of the difficulty by simply denying to sense particulars any claim 
at all to the title of existence, Plato, who could not fail to have seen that 
both as a whole and individually the Ideas occupied very much the position 
of Being in the Eleatic system, never for a moment intended to relegate 
the things of perception to the indefinable region of Non-Being. 

From an early stage of his philosophising, Plato is evidently alive to 
the consideration that the very manner in which the notion of Ideas had 
been reached indicated a connection of some sort between them and the 
multiplicity of sense experience. In the earlier dialogues — Phedrus, 
Republic, Phado—the Idea is always regarded as the permanent real 
essence corresponding to the result of generalisation—a generalisation 
which starts from the particulars, and which therefore would have had no 
justification were the distinction between the two realms regarded as one of 
total exclusion. If, then, Plato at first attempts to explain the connection 
by calling to his aid such expressions as uéOe£is, or tapovaia, Or ulunors, it 
can hardly be doubted that even to himself these expressions counted for 
little more than metaphors, and left the real difficulty unsolved. The ex- 
pedient to which he has recourse is of a more drastic kind. When reality, 
by abstracting thought, has been “cut in two with a hatchet,” the severed 
halves can only be brought together again through the instrumentality 
of a tertium quid. Such a tertium quid Plato discovers in the peculiar 
function of what he calls the soul—later, more especially, the world- 
soul. The soul stands, as it were, on the confines of the two worlds, uniting 
in itself characteristics of each. On the one hand, although not itself an 
Idea, it shares, as the principle of knowing, in the nature of the Ideas, for 
only as timelessly apprehensive of the Ideas does it exist at all. On the 
other hand, although not itself a sense particular, it shares to some extent, 
as the principle of self-originating movement or change, in the nature of 
the changeable. What, then, in speaking of the phenomenal, is meta- 
phorically described as uéOefig Or wapovoia Or wiunots, rests, in the long 
run, upon the soul’s vision of the Ideas, whilst the plurality, the mutability, 
the transitoriness of phenomena is traced, obscurely enough, to the soul’s 
activity. 

No fundamental difference of principle, contends Professor Adamson, 
distinguishes the later form of the Ideal theory from this earlier form. 
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The lines of development are mainly in three directions. (i.) Plato con. 
centrates more effort than he had done previously on the conception, 
already, in some measure, worked out in the Republic, of a gradation or 
scale of existence, extending from the highest or most perfect to that 
which is on the point of passing into the non-existent. In the Sophis, 
for example, the interconnections among the Ideas are no longer of the 
external kind supplied by the process of generalising. ‘Through introdue. 
tion of the notions of sameness and otherness (ravrov xa! Oarépov) the way 
in which the Ideas stand to one another is made to follow in a certain 
sense from the intrinsic nature of the Ideas themselves. Each Idea, 
whilst remaining identical with itself, is different from every other, and 
such difference affords a ground for the predication of non-Being. 
“A way is thus prepared for excluding from the realm of real existence 
much that would have been included in it from the earlier point of 
view” (p. 110), and, at the same time, for modifying the first 
conception of the relation of the generated particulars to the Idea 
(p. 111). That trend of thought is pursued further in the Philebus, 
where the elements or kinds of existence are classified under the heads of 
the fourfold scheme—dzretpov, répas, wuxtov, and airia. Neither the zépas, 
as Brandis held, nor the uurdv, as Professor Jackson holds, is, in our 
author’s view, the realm of the Ideas. He is of opinion that the atria is the 
realm of the Ideas, whilst the usxrdy class is restricted solely to particulars, 
The interpretation adopted is not, it is true, free from difficulty,—no 
interpretation of this passage is,—but what it implies is this. The Ideal 
reality is the atria rijs Evuui€ews in the sense of being the informing 
principle through which quantitative definiteness is imposed on the Indeter- 
minate. Numerical ratios occupy, that is to say, a sort of middle region 
between Ideas on the one hand and sense particulars on the other, serving 
thus to bridge the chasm between the singleness of the Idea and the 


multiplicity of phenomena. (ii.) Plato comes to realise that in the world | 


of generation there is a feature—“just that which is dimly indicated by 
our term ‘ materiality ’”—which, in his earlier writings, had not received 
the attention it called for. Accordingly, in the Timaus, besides Being and 
Becoming, there is included within the scheme of the universe a third factor, 
metaphorically described as “ the receptacle (izrodox7), and, as it were, the 
nurse, of all becoming”—a factor more specifically defined as space (x«pa), 
which Aristotle expressly tells us was identified by Plato with An (Phys. 
iv. 2). Here, then, we have another attempt to offer some explanation of 
the obstinate, irreducible element pervading the realm of phenomena. 
Space, the mere form of externality, of mutual exclusiveness, is presented 
as the broad ground of demarcation between the purely intellectual 
connectedness of the Ideal world and the vague, fluctuating relations of 
sense particulars. Space, moreover, is conceived by Plato as the very type of 
Otherness or Difference (Oarepov)—the Otherness necessarily involved, ap- 
parently, in the existence of the Ideal world itself, and rendering likewise the 
phenomenal world a necessary consequence of that existence. As reflected in, 
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as projected into, space, the Ideas necessarily come to offer themselves as plural- 
ised into a multiplicity of relative and transitory shapes or images (eio.ovra 
cat ¢€tdvta). Material bodies are “just determinations of space, according 
to a mathematical law” (p. 122). (iii.) Plato departs more and more from 
his earlier position that to every common name there corresponds an Idea, 
and is gradually led to see that the theory did not require the assumption 
of Ideas of artificial objects (cxevacra), of relations, of qualities, or of 
things evil as such. Ultimately, in the Timaus, two types only of Ideas 
are recognised : (a) those of classes determined by nature, all informed in 
various measure by soul,—classes, that is to say, of ¢wa,—and (6) those of 
a more abstract character, tending to become hardly distinguishable from 
numerical ratios. Inorganic nature is conceived as built up of elements 
which are in truth mathematical in character, and the sense qualities which 
we ascribe to material things are regarded as largely, if not wholly, 
subjective. 

This account of Plato’s development differs widely, it need scarcely be said, 
from that which we owe to Professor Jackson and Mr Archer-Hind. They 
contend that in the later Platonism the self-existence of the Ideas is entirely 
abandoned, that Plato attained finally to a conception of the universe as 
the self-evolution of absolute intelligence of which finite intelligences are 
differentiations, and that the system of Ideas then became for Plato a system 
of thoughts within the supreme mind, whilst sensible perceptions were the 
finite intellect’s apprehension, under the conditions of space and time, of 
the Idea as existing in the intellect of God. For his part, whilst admitting 
the importance of the position assigned to soul in Plato’s explanation of the 
world of generation, Professor Adamson insists, on the other hand, that 
Plato always distinguished Soul from the Ideas, and that he steadfastly 
maintained in respect to the Ideas (as, e.g.,in Timaus, 52 A) a * transcen- 
dental” mode of existence. 

The chapters on Aristotle bring out in a striking, incisive manner both 
the strength and the weakness of a philosophy which, whilst a unique 
achievement of constructive genius, combines “ quite incongruous and 
incoherent parts.” Despite the most strenuous efforts, Aristotle never 
really succeeds in surmounting the Platonic dualism. At every one of the 
crucial points in his philosophy—equally in his epistemology, in his 
psychology, in his ethics, in his metaphysic—there confronts us a hiatus, 
a distinction of kind, creating difficulties precisely similar in character to 
those which he himself detects in Platonism. (i.) There runs through the 
theory of knowledge a “ mysterious separation” between intuition (vois), 
the faculty of immediately apprehending first principles (the rp@ra «ai 
duera), on the one hand, and the discursive operation of thought whereby 
conceptions are compared, contrasted, and rendered precise for the purposes 
of science on the other, and between both these again and those functions 
of mind based upon and proceeding from sense perception. Knowledge, 
Aristotle will have it understood, is in itself the union of the general and the 
particular, of the universal and the individual; the individual, as it enters 
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into knowledge, must have an aspect of universality. Yet, when he comes 
to work out this principle in detail, it is seen to hold a position of unstable 
equilibrium between two incompatible senses of the term “ individual.” 
On the one hand, by “individual” is meant not the numerical unit, but 
that which is manifested in a plurality of separate units—the natural kind or 
ultimate species (@ropuov e@6ds). On the other hand, there is the contention 
that in the order of time our knowledge always starts with the particular 
(ro xa’ xacrov), which is not originally apprehended as the manifestation 
or expression of the form or essence of a natural kind. Nowhere does 
Aristotle furnish a satisfactory account of the relation between these 
two senses of the term. Coinciding with the first is the view he through- 
out accepts, thereby retaining the characteristic tenet of Platonism, 
that nature is a system of fixed, permanent types of existence, of 
e?dn, which, save that each one is a specific, and not a generic, universal, are 
difficult to distinguish from the Platonic Ideas. He does not even remain 
true to the position that an individual specific form receives realisation 
only in the potentially manifold matter, and hence in numerical plurality ; 
for the Divine nature, in which there is no feature of numerical plurality, 
is yet conceived by him as possessing, in the highest degree, individuality. 
(ii.) A corresponding perplexity is apparent in the psychology. However 
anxious Aristotle may be to exhibit vots as working into a unity with the 
other functions of the soul, he debars himself from doing so by the very 
way in which he has formulated his problem. The truth of things consists 
in their eternal, permanent, intelligible essences (voyra), and these require 
for their apprehension an apprehending activity in nature cognate to 
themselves—eternal and permanent as they are, free as they are from 
corporeal and temporal conditions. Since, then, the soul is obviously 
dependent on corporeal and temporal conditions, it follows that vous is in 
its own nature independent of yux7; it enters the latter @vpabev, and 
whilst the soul perishes it endures. Just as little, however, can voids be 
conceived as though it were an illumination of the finite soul by the 
infinite mind, for the latter is absolutely separate from the world of 
generation. (iii.) A similar unresolved opposition manifests itself in the 
Aristotelian ethics. The sharply contrasted ideals of rpa£is and Oewpia 
are so disjoined as to prevent any real union. Whilst, in accordance 
with the first, the practical life of temporal effort in the com- 
munity is viewed as a final end, in the attainment of which moral 
excellence is realised, in accordance with the second, the supreme 
welfare of man turns out ultimately to be in a sense at least individual 
in character—a mode of life, at all events, in which the individual 
is conceived apart from all relations to the community. The Gewpar, 
stationed on his solitary eminence, is pictured as a lonely little god. 
(vi.) Resolutely bent, as unquestionably Aristotle is, upon working out, in 
contra-distinction to the Platonic metaphysic, the thought of the e73y as im- 
manent in things, as subsisting not rapa ra woAAa but cara roAXar, yet 
the elusiveness of that thought proves to be too great even for his skill. 
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Consistently with his conception of the universe as exhibiting a graduated 
scale of existence, the Divine Being should have been regarded as the 
actualisation of what the subordinate stages were potentially—as the soul, 
so to speak, of the cosmos. But, on the lines of the Aristotelian meta- 
physic, this consummation—the crowning consummation, doubtless, of any 
metaphysic—was not to be secured. The Aristotelian deity is a self- 
contained essence,—pure, unmixed, évép:yeca,—placed beyond all conceivable 
relation to the world of the concrete and changeable. With the unity and 
absoluteness of the Divine nature there is no means of connecting the 
multiplicity and relativeness of even the intelligible essences in the world 
of generation. “If,” exclaims Aristotle, “the theory of Ideas provides us 
with no explanation of Change, it cuts us off from any philosophy of 
nature.” Exactly ; yet the demand he makes upon Platonism is a demand 
which Aristotelianism is even less able to satisfy. The hint, indeed, is 
thrown out that, since everywhere the tendency towards an end is opera- 
tive, and perfect actuality is the highest end, movement in nature is 
ultimately due to a certain striving or desire, a certain unconscious yearning 
or impulse, of things towards the Divine. But, profound as in some ways 
the suggestion is, it avails not to bridge over the contradiction between 
the two Aristotelian doctrines — the one, applied unhesitatingly 
to the entire sphere of change, that what moves things must itself 
be moved; the other, restricted to God’s unchangeable being, that 
the cause of movement remains unmoved. And when we scrutinise 
the term indicative of the lowest position on the scale of existence, 
another aspect of the same dilemma comes to the surface. Whilst, 
on the one hand, vA is described as altogether relative in character, 
as being almost synonymous with negation (ocrépyois), as in the last 
resort identical with form, yet, on the other hand, the assignment to 
tn of highly positive functions is no excrescence on the Aristotelian 
system, but an essential feature thereof. Matter is the unoriginated and 
indestructible basis of all Becoming: it resists form; it is stubborn and 
unyielding ; it gives rise to deviations from natural law ; it is the cause of 
monstrosities (répara). In short, matter is at once necessary for the 
Aristotelian scheme of development and at the same time refuses to fit 
into that scheme. 

What is the cardinal lesson Professor Adamson would have us derive 
from such an examination as is here presented of the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy? It is not, I think, difficult to discern. The 
mpatrov Wevdos of Platonism—and of Aristotelianism likewise—is the 
confusion, underlying the whole system, between the notion of truth and 
the notion of real existence. Plato ideutifies—unreservedly and simply 
—reality and truth: universal validity and objective existence are for him 
one and the same. The timelessness attaching to truth is forthwith taken to 
be characteristic of reality ; the constituents of real existence are assumed 
to possess just that constancy, just that immutability, which belong to 
the notions and principles of intellectual apprehension. The identification 
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is one to which human reflection is all too readily prone. Whenever, for 
example, we refer the apparent chaos of successive phenomena to the 
constancy of natural law, we tend to hypostatise the law, to regard it 
as a real entity, and to allow only a derivative, secondary kind of 
being to the phenomena the law is said to explain. If, now, it 
be further noted that Plato has usually no hesitation in supposing that a 
distinction in thought must always have corresponding to it an exact 
counterpart in real existence, the fundamental feature, characteristic of 
his whole procedure, comes into clear light. Existence of the more special 
concrete kind must beregarded as dependent upon, as deducible from, existence 
of the more general kind ; relative existence must be derived from, and ex- 
plained by, absolute, unconditioned existence. We get, then, inevitably the 
contrast between a world of full, complete existence and a world of frag. 
mentary, incomplete existence, of partial non-existence—the antithesis 
between the supernatural and the natural, for that, in the end, is what it 
amounts to—which is the note of Platonism as an influence in the history 
of human thinking. Platonism furnishes, in fact, the most convincing illus- 
tration we possess of the inherent difficulty attending any purely deductive 
construction of the universe of being. ‘To deduce the relative from the 
Absolute cannot but evince itself as a futile undertaking, and that because, 
from the very nature of the initial position assumed, it must be impossible 
to extract from one of these factors, namely, the Absolute, that wherein, 


specifically, the other, the relative, differs from it. Something over and 


above what is contained in the universal must be possessed by the par- 


ticular; and the residuum can never be accounted for by reference to the 
universal, The universal explains no more than that in the particular 
which does not differ from it. “It is with Plato as with Spinoza; and 
Plato’s procedure in interposing intermediaries—the Soul and Space— 
between the eternal Idea and the variable particular is exactly parallel 
to Spinoza’s interposition of the attributes and the infinite modes between 
the universal of Substance and the particular of the finite modes” (p. 131). 
The appearance of success in any attempt to find an explanation of the 
particular and the relative in some universal, absolute ground is invariably 
due to the circumstance that there is illegitimately read into the ultimate 
ground the additional features required in order to render that ultimate 
ground equal to the emergencies of the situation. Of this, the Aristotelian 
philosophy—and Aristotle stands to Plato very much in the relation in 
which Hegel stands to Spinoza—offers abundant confirmation. Of “ that 
impatience with particular phenomena, and that desire at once to get away 
from them, which was,” as Caird puts it, “the main weakness of Plato,” 
there is in Aristotle no trace. Never weary of his polemic against the 
Platonic error of conferring substantive existence upon the generalities 
of thought, he insists with ever renewed emphasis that only the concrete 
is real. Excellent maxim! “ Video meliora proboque,” we can almost imagine 
him declaiming, “deteriora sequor.” The Ideas, for him, shall no longer 
be xwpiorai. Nor, indeed, are they, if by that be meant existing 
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apart in a celestial region. Interpreted in a new way as the essences 
of the natural kinds into which the world of generation is divided, 
they have their habitation here below. But transportation from 
heaven to earth works, in itself, no miracle; mere proximity to, or 
remoteness from, a mundane environment is, after all, in respect to 
the vital issue, a circumstance of comparatively small moment; the pro- 
blem of the One and the Many is not solved by the simple device of 
stationing the One in the Many. For although in the world, universals 
may still not be of the world ; and, conceived as both Aristotle and Hegel 
conceive them, they assuredly are not. “ Individuals are born and perish,” 
says Hegel, quite in Aristotelian strain, “the species abides and recurs in 
them all, and its existence is visible only to reflection.” Concrete fact, 
however, is not a cuvOerov made up of fixed, eternal types or thoughts plus 
an indeterminate, formless element—the two constituents being somehow 
welded together. Nature, so regarded, turns out to bea “ bacchantic god,” 
and amply avenges herself upon any attempt thus to represent what 
is most real in her as “enjoying a timeless mode of being, in contrast 
with which that which comes into being in time is relatively inferior.” 
She punishes the thinker who hypostatises essences by forcing him to 
hypostatise also chance or contingency ; and she wrings from Hegel, as she 
had wrung from Aristotle, the confession that, besides the rational, “ sport 
and external accident ” have then a big share in her constitution. There is, 
perhaps, no term in the philosophical vocabulary that more often proves 
an obstacle to clear thinking than the term ‘immanent,’ and it is a 
delusion to suppose that in the notion of immanence is to be found a means 
of escaping the perplexities of Platonism. 
G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 





The Cults of the Greek States. —By L. R. Farnell.—In Five Volumes.—Vols. 
III. and IV., with Illustrations. —Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1907. 


Dr Farne.t’s great work advances slowly towards completion. The two 
volumes that form the present instalment show the same qualities as their 
predecessors—laborious and careful collection of material, wide knowledge 
of literature and of kindred studies, sobriety of judgment, and clearness of 
exposition. ‘The same method is followed as in the previous volumes, and 
although this method has met with some criticism at the hands of the 
newer school of mythologists, it is difficult to see how any other could be 
adopted in a systematic account of the established religion as it existed in 
the various states of Greece. Doubtless this established religion was com- 
pounded out of many incongruous elements belonging to various states of 
religious belief and possibly to various races. But an attempt to dis- 
entangle these, however fascinating as a study, could hardly, at least in the 
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present state of our knowledge, be made a basis for classification. The 
greater part of the available material would be very difficult to fit into th 
scheme of such an investigation; and, after all, an account of religious 
cults in Greece which ignored the Olympian system, or relegated it to 
subordinate position, would be as inadequate and one-sided as an account 
of religion in modern Europe which ignored Christianity. 

The fourth volume has a more or less homogeneous character, being 
devoted mainly to the earth goddess and the deities identified or closely 
associated with her—Demeter and Persephone, and the Mother of the 
Gods. A good example of Dr Farnell’s methods is to be seen in his 
criticism of the view that Demeter and Persephone were probably evolve 
from the primitive corn-fetishes of the field. He says “there is the 
shadowy personality of an earth-goddess in the background, of large 
dimensions than a corn-sheaf, which lends magnitude and grandeur to the 
Demeter-religion” ; and most critics will agree that this judgment is just, 
Among the many matters treated of in this volume, none excite more 
general interest than the Eleusinian Mysteries, and about nothing have 
more divergent views been held, or is there need for more discrimination, 
Dr Farnell discusses various recent theories, such as M. Foucart’s revival 
of the theory of an Egyptian origin, or the view that there was an early 
nameless earth-goddess at Eleusis before the intrusion of Demeter, and 
shows good reasons for rejecting them both. As to the Mysteries them. 
selves, he discusses carefully Dr Jevons’s suggestion that their most 
essential feature was a sacramental sacrifice, but points out the weakness 
of the evidence for it. The great and indisputable influence of the 
Mysteries may after all be explained in a simpler and more direct manner, 
The intense religious excitement, induced by certain sacred rites and 
performances, which followed days of fast and preparation, may well have 
been such as to produce a permanent effect on the character of the 
initiated. It is perhaps more difficult to explain why this effect should 
also be regarded as ensuring happiness in a future life; but Dr Farnell’s 
suggestion that the various ceremonies could induce “the feeling of 
intimacy and friendship with the deities,” so that “those who had won 
their friendship by initiation in this life would by the simple logic of faith 
regard themselves as certain to win blessing at their hands in the next,” 
may be allowed as sufficient. It seems quite certain that no secret doctrine, 
however imparted, was the essential characteristic of the Eleusinian cult. 
Dr Farnell rightly refuses to see in the vase-paintings which have been 
brought into relation with the Mysteries anything more than a reference 
to some of the external surroundings and an ideal representation of some 
of the chief characters—certainly they are not likely to be a divulgation 
of any secret rites. 

The fourth volume is devoted to Poseidon and to Apollo, of whom the 
latter naturally takes up by far the larger share. Indeed, the sections 
concerned with this god are the longest in the whole work, as was to be 
expected from the varied nature of his cult, the universality of his worship 
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in Hellenic lands, and the ethical interest of his character; “ being the 
brightest creation of polytheism, he is also the most complex ;” he is also 
the most essentially Hellenic of the gods, because he stands clear, for the 
most part, of the philosophical or mystic or orgiastic features which have 
contaminated the worship of other Olympians. Even the dapuaxoi, the 
human victims of the Attic Thargelia, are regarded by Dr Farnell as 
survivals from a pre-Apolline ritual, and not closely associated with the 
god ; but the victims thrown from the cliff at Leucas and at Curium in 
Cyprus were so treated in Apollo’s service; and though there is no 
evidence in these cases of identification with the god, it seems that here at 
least Apollo has inherited a darker and more primitive ritual. In the 
Hyacinthia also there was the mourning for Hyacinthus, such as fits a god 
of vegetation ; and the connection with Apollo seems more than accidental. 
It would, after all, be surprising if a god of such wide functions as Apollo 
did not absorb into his worship some of these less cheerful rites. Even 
the most ethical of his purely Hellenic conceptions, that of the Purifier 
from blood and from all other pollution or guilt, is not difficult to bring 
into relation with the more primitive notions of exorcism. As to the origin 
of the god, Dr Farnell accepts Ahrens’ derivation of the tale of the Hyper- 
boreans from a misinterpretation of the old N. Greek “YxépBopo= 
‘Yréppopor (transmitters of the sacred first-fruits), which he calls “ by far 
the most interesting contribution made by philology to the solution of a 
problem in Greek religion.” ‘The route, then, of the sacred procession of 
the Daphnephoria from Tempe to Delphi “may have corresponded more 
or less with the line of the earliest southward migration of the worshippers 
of Apollo.” 

But the discussion of Apolline ritual is endless. Another problem 
successfully dealt with in this volume is the early relation of Poseidon and 
Athena in Athens. Dr Farnell denies a primitive worship of Poseidon, 
and regards him as the intrusive god of Ionian or Minyan immigrants. 
Erechtheus, with whom he was identified in the later Athenian official cult, 
was an old agricultural hero under the protection of Athena. It must be 
admitted that this view fits the facts far better than that of a primitive 
god degraded to a hero by his more successful rival Athena. These few 
examples suffice to show that the book contains many interesting and 
even illuminating theories, in addition to being a storehouse of well- 
ordered facts. Dr Farnell’s treatment of Dionysus, of which he gave a 
specimen to the Hellenic Society the other day, will be eagerly awaited. 
Mythologists and students of religion, whether they accept Dr Farnell’s 
theories or not, will agree that they owe him gratitude for a collection of 
data which is far more complete, systematic, and judicious than any that 
was before available, and which goes far to confirm the leading position 
taken by English scholars in this branch of study. 

E. A. Garpner. 


University Cotiecs, Lonpon. 
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An Introduction to Social Psychology.— By William M‘Dougall.— 
London: Methuen & Co.—Pp. xv+55. 


Human Nature in Politics.—By Graham Wallas.—London : 
Constable & Co.—Pp. xvi+ 302. 


Archibald 


Tuar these books should be published at the same time is in itself note. 
worthy. A progressive psychologist making a path toward an interpreta. 
tion of group life meets half-way an enlightened politician who is seeking 
a psychological basis for his empirical knowledge of social activities. M: 


M‘Dougall, described by Mr Wallas as “keeping alive the study of 


psychology at Oxford” (p. vi), offers his book as a preparation for the 
study of collective or group psychology which he proposes to treat in 
another volume. In the terminology of Continental and American 
sociologists the present book is not social psychology at all, but deals 


rather with the social implications of psychology. However, discussion of 


terminology is a barren pursuit. 
In the preface the author frankly summarises what he regards as his 


own contributions to the subject, namely—an elaboration of the idea of 


instinct, the assertion that all emotion is the affective aspect of the 
instinctive process, denial of an imitative instinct and insistence on the 
sympathetic induction of emotion, a modification of Groos’s theory of play, 
a physiological and novel amplification of Shand’s doctrine of the sentiments, 
and as the principal originality, “ what may, perhaps, without abuse of the 
phrase, be called a theory of volition” (p. 10). 

Mr M‘Dougall has made good his claims to a fresh and original treat- 
ment of his subject. Whether he is presenting new material or elaborating 
familiar themes, his grasp is sure and his exposition lucid. After insisting 
that the social sciences are sadly in need of a firm psychological basis, Mr 
M‘Dougall addresses himself to the study of instinct, a word which, as he 
shows by many quotations, is used in a loose, vague way. An instinct is 
defined as “an inherited or innate psycho-physical disposition which 
determines its possessor to perceive, and to pay attention to, objects of a 
certain class, to experience an emotional excitement of a particular 
quality upon perceiving such an object, and to act in regard to it ina 
particular manner, or at least to experience an impulse to such action” 
(p. 29). ‘The temptation to posit an instinct whenever an explanation of 
conduct is required is notoriously seductive. On the principle of 
parsimony of hypotheses, it is important to reduce the number of primary 
instincts toa minimum. Of specific instincts Mr M‘Dougall discovers the 
following, each accompanied by its appropriate emotion : flight and fear, 
repulsion and disgust, curiosity and wonder, pugnacity and anger, self- 
abasement and negative self-feeling, self-assertion and positive self-feeling, 
and the parental instinct and the tender emotion. To these are added certain 
instincts of which the emotional aspects are less well defined : the instinct 
of reproduction, the gregarious instinct, the instinct of acquisition, and 
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the instinct of construction. Besides these specific instincts are certain 
general innate tendencies: sympathy, suggestion and suggestibility, 
imitation, play, and the rather elusive concept, temperament. Such are 
the raw materials of human character. In a way which holds the reader 
fascinated, if sometimes sceptical, Mr M‘Dougall combines these primary 
instincts into sentiments, as a painter blends shades from the colours of his 
palette. Fear and curiosity fuse into awe. Add a touch of “ tender 
emotion.” Behold reverence as the product. Negative and positive 
slf-feeling neutralise each other and result in shyness: envy is a com- 
bination of negative self-feeling and of anger: anger and disgust produce 
scorn: reproach seems to be a fusion of anger and of tender emotion. 
Although this general theory of the sentiments is credited to Shand, Mr 
M‘Dougall deserves gratitude—“a binary compound of tender emotion 
and negative self-feeling” (p. 132)—for the clear, persuasive, and yet 
= cautious way in which he presents ideas which he has made thoroughly 
his own. 

The tracing of the process by which conscious, rational, and moral con- 
trol is slowly developed out of these instincts and sentiments is another 
admirable feature of this book. The stages are declared to be: a selec- 
tive process through pleasure and pain, next punishment and reward, then 
social approval and disapproval, finally control through loyalty to abstract 
ideals. ‘The social influence from the very outset is rightly emphasised. 
It is a question whether the last stage is not too abstract and individual- 
istic. LEXven there the sanction for conduct is social, either in the sense 
that the ideals of justice, right, etc., are social or group standards, or 
inasmuch as the apparently isolated individual, even when he opposes his 
fellows and ignores their morality, is often supported by the vivid sense of 
an idealised society, ‘‘ a heavenly host ” who praise and sustain him. 

After a brilliant statement of the dilemmas and pitfalls of the vener- 
able determinist-libertarian controversy, Mr M*‘Dougall attempts to 
explain what James frankly calls a mystery, namely, how the weaker ideals 
and sentiments can prevail over the stronger and more primitive desires. 
The author accepts the view of James that “effort of attention is the 
esential form of all volition” (p. 242), but insists that the theory that a 
weaker sentiment gets itself expressed because conflicting desires are 
inhibited is “a false scent” (p. 244). In Mr M*‘Dougall’s opinion the 
weaker, more idealistic, sentiment gains dominant power from receiving the 
support of the emotion of positive self-feeling. Thus volition becomes 
“the supporting or re-enforcing of a desire or conation by the co-operation 
of an impulse excited within the system of the self-regarding sentiment” 
(p. 249). This is so illuminating a point of view that it seems almost 
churlish to inquire from what source came the multiplicity of minute 
efforts by which this “ sentiment for self-control” (p. 253) was built up, or 
just how the impulse gets itself excited at the right time to co-operate 
with the weak desire. In the presence of so cleverly constructed a house 
of cards, one holds his breath for fear the precarious structure may come 
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to grief. However, it must be owned that Mr M‘Dougall has pushed the 
mystery back another step, which in itself is a contribution. 

The second section—ninety out of three hundred and fifty-five pages— 
applies in a brief way the doctrine of instincts and sentiments to the 
family, war, urban crowding, religion, economic phenomena, traditioy, 
custom, etc. The author apparently had little idea of making this part 
of the volume thorough or systematic. It is distinctly disappointing to 
any reader who is especially attracted by the word “social” in the titk 
of the book. In his next volume on Collective or Group Psychology it is 
to be hoped that Mr M‘Dougall will apply to social phenomena the 
original methods of analysis and exposition which make the first part of 
his Social Psychology noteworthy and permanently valuable. 

Human Nature in Politics represents the effort of a perplexed politician 
to find a new basis for faith in representative government. Mr Graham 
Wallas has been forced by his first-hand experiences in practical politic 
to choose between cynicism and psychologising. In accepting the latter 
alternative the expert in County Councils and School Boards rushes in 
where the Oxford psychologist treads cautiously. Mr Wallas has evidently 
been impressed with the need of another theory as to voters who prefer 
feeling to reflection and steadily refuse to intellectualise the means and 
ends of a nicely calculated and enlightened self-interest. In short, the old 
individualism with its simple principles is ridiculously futile as an explana- 
tion of a clamorous, unstable, at times even hysterical modern constituency, 
Therefore Mr Wallas eagerly seizes upon Darwinism, instincts and impulses 


as a basis for human nature as it manifests itself in politics. Mr M‘Dougall 
would probably have his doubts about “a specific instinct of hatred for 
human beings of a different racial type from ourselves” (p. x), but would 
be in full accord with the general position. Too much of technical 


psychology must not be expected of a publicist. It is in the further 
development of the subject that Mr Wallas’s keen insight, enlightened 
philosophy, and charming humour show to greatest advantage. His treat- 
ment of symbols, emblems, party names, and epithets as “ political 
entitities ” which arouse loyalty and rule by suggestion, his analysis of 
‘‘non-rational inference ” in politics, his warning against undue simplifica- 
tion of political phenomena for purposes of reasoning, and his insistence 
on guantitative rather than merely qualitative estimates of social forces are 
particularly illuminating and sagacious. 

Part II. deals with the problem of political morality, an idealism 
developing out of the gradual individual and collective control of instinct 
by reason; with representative government, which is being conceived ina 
new way so that an election is looked upon rather as a process by which 
right decisions are reached under right conditions than as a mechanical 
expedient by which decisions already formed are ascertained ; with the 
problem how to keep a civil service independent of partisan politics and at 
the same time in intelligent sympathy with the common national life; and 
finally expresses a wistful hope rather than a dogmatic faith that national 
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rivalries will ultimately yield to “ the consciousness of a common purpose ™ 
_which, even acknowledged as possible, “ would alter the face of world 
politics at once” (p. 294). 

The weakness in Mr Wallas’s treatment of ‘* human nature ™ lies in his 
failure to appreciate the part which custom and sentiment play in preserv- 
ing the stability of a society. Instinct and impulse are constantly being 
organised into a social control which is based on habit and sentiment. 
The devices of society for producing and maintaining like-mindedness are 
too much neglected by Mr Wallas. Beneath the suggestible surface of a 
public lie deep strata of fixed convictions embedded in sentiment. The 
strength of a representative government consists, not in the rational assent 
or decisions of the many, but in this great fund of feeling which carries on 
generation after generation those traditions and customs which are summed 
up in the term “ national character,” and are ultimately traceable to the 
initiative of the few. Mr M‘Dougall’s treatment of the sentiments and 
Professor Sumner’s Folkways! would give Mr Wallas the ideas which he 
needs to make his psychology more satisfying. But for all that, Human 
Nature in Politics marks a new stage in political philosophising. 


Grorce E. VINcENT. 
Tue University or Cuicaco. 


The Moral Ideal: A Historic Study.—By Julia Wedgwood.—New and 
Revised Edition.—London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd., 1907. 


“Tue present edition of this book is an enlarged form of that published 
twenty years ago, with the addition of a chapter on Egypt, and much 
increase to almost all the rest. No view of mine is changed since I wrote 
first, but a good deal of what was unhelpful to the meaning is left out ; 
while any fresh material known to me has been carefully considered and 
mostly embodied, so that the result is practically a new book.” Such is the 
author’s own account of the relation of the present edition to its prede- 
essor. I shall probably best meet her wishes if I do not attempt any 
further distinction between what is old in the book and what is new, 
and treat it simply as a new book appearing for the first time. 

The Moral Ideal is a difficult book to characterise. It is a series of 
esays on the various phases of ethical thought and feeling which have 
succeeded one another since the first dawn of civilisation (we are glad to 
be spared the preliminary excursion into anthropology and primitive 
religion now usual in such works), beginning with Egypt and ending with 
the Reformation. It contains much history and much criticism, both of 
them based on wide and adequate learning ; but the element of the author's 
own reflection is so large that it might be described as almost more a book 


1 Folkways, by William G. Sumner (Boston : Gunn & Co., 1907). 
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of pensées than either of culture-history or of criticism. “A History of 
Human Aspiration” is the description which Miss Wedgwood suggests for 
her work, with due apologies for applying such a title to “any volume of 
its size and informal character.” More concretely one might perhaps say 
that its object is to compare Christian ethics with the mode of ethical and 
religious thought which might most obviously be thought of as entering 
into competition with Christianity, and to estimate the amount of their 
correspondence with it, and of their divergence from it. Though the 
author’s own views are nowhere systematically developed, she combines an 
ardent sympathy with the Christian ideal with a full and frank recognition of 
the fact that other religions and other ethical systems contain much and 
important ethical truth—much that may be regarded (though I dont 
know that she uses the phrase) as true and genuine revelation of God, 
And on the whole the attempt has been very successful. Few writers 
have succeeded so well in being just to Paganism and ancient philosophic 
ethics on the one hand, and to Christianity on the other. The book 
would be equally valuable and instructive to a narrow-minded Christian 
disposed to a contemptuous estimate of non-Christian ethics, and to 
the crude young man who is disposed to adopt the fashionable attitude 
of posing as “a sort of honorary member of all religions except his 
own.” The book is concerned with ethics rather than with religion or 
theology; and yet it is one of its strongest points that the author 
appreciates fully how artificial and unsatisfying is the attempt to deal 
with ethical questions apart from the systems of the universe (religious 


and philosophical) with which in real life ethical beliefs are always closely 
connected. 

In so vast a field there will obviously be room for differences of 
opinion, and the author’s fondness for broad generalisation and contrast 
sometimes involves the ignoring of distinctions between periods and stages 


of development. The new chapter on Egypt—*the single ancient 
nation ” (as she strikingly calls it)—and the Egyptian Religion is a par- 
ticularly interesting one, but I should be surprised if a competent critic 
would not feel the absence of that distinction between the different stages 
in the development of the religion which has been pointed out by such 
writers as Mr Flinders Petrie. “Its moral standard (we have surely 
established) comes nearer to the ideal of modern Christianity than that 
of any other people whose life we must cross the chasm of millenniums 
to appreciate” (p. 38). Surely such a verdict could only apply to a very 
late stage in the development of the religion. So again in the succeeding 
chapter on “ India and the Primal Unity,” though distinctions are drawn 
between Brahminism and Buddhism, Miss Wedgwood is perhaps a little 
over-eager to identify the modes of thought which they represent. The 
comparison of Buddhism with Christianity might have gained if it had 
been examined in less intimate connection with the far lower religion out of 
which it grew. To Greek and Roman ideals she is generally just, but 
occasionally we feel that there is a little exaggeration, if it is only the kind 
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of exaggeration which is almost inevitable if contrasts are to be pointed 
out in a striking and epigrammatic manner. To identify Aristotle’s theory 
of virtue as the mean (as Miss Wedgwood practically does) with the 
ideal of “ mediocrity” seems to me misleading. That Aristotle’s con- 
ception of temperance falls short of what is demanded by Christianity is 
true enough, but that the doctrine of the mean does not necessarily 
involve a low standard of self-control is sufficiently indicated by the fact 
that it receives Christian baptism in the pages of St Thomas. The 
Christian schoolman was surely not wrong in seeing in it merely an 
assertion of the truth that the true moral ideal is the regulation of desire 
by reason rather than its suppression; the kind and degree of regulation 
makes no difference to the doctrine. She seems to me to give too much 
countenance (p. 186) to the traditional dictum that there is no “ ought” 
in Greek morality; and even in the assertion that “ the very idea that 
lies at the root of goodness for a Christian, or for many who have rejected 
Christianity—the idea of self-sacrifice—was, except with reference to the 
larger self found in the State, foreign to the Greek ideal” (p. 161), 
one might have liked a word of qualification, e.g. a reference to the 
doctrine of the friend as the alter ego, though, it is true, this self-sacrifice 
is after all explained as pursuit of a higher good for oneself. And so 
again, when it is said that “ selfishness proper is a defect unrecognised by 
Greek moral thought ” (p. 846), we naturally think of Aristotle’s admission 
that even in his day men did “ blame those who love themselves most of 
all, and call them selfish, as though there were something disgraceful in it ” 
(is év atoxp@ ptra’rous azroxadovat), though he goes on to vindicate a higher 
kind of self-love. But doubtless to insist at every turn upon qualifications 
and hesitations would make all generalisation impossible, and such general- 
isation is of the very essence of such books as the author aims at writing. 
In the main Miss Wedgwood’s contrast is doubtless well founded, but I 
should have liked a little more recognition of the important principle 
that in almost every higher religious or ethical system we discern occasional 
recognition of the truths rightly supposed to be most characteristic of 
Christianity. ‘The moral rank of the system is determined largely by the 
presence or absence of elements inconsistent with such occasional recog- 
nition. To ignore this aspect of the question is only to play into the hands 
of those crude people who think they can explain away the moral supremacy 
of Christianity by quoting isolated sayings from a Jewish rabbi or 
a Roman Stoic which are almost verbally identical with some of the most 
characteristic sayings of Christ. 

Still more often, when we come to matters of opinion rather than of 
mere historic fact, we meet with epigrammatic sayings which set one 
wondering whether they do not involve more exaggeration than epigram 
necessarily demands. Here are a few of them :—* When patriotism withered, 
a blight came over the whole moral ideal of that age.” (In one direction 
there was doubtless a “blight,” but was not Stoicism on the whole an 
advance, both in ideal and in practice?) ‘Cicero is hardly a Roman, 
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and among Romans he stands alone. He is a Londoner or Parisian 
born too soon; he is an Athenian born too late; he is a Roman as ay 
English Liberal may be a Roman Catholic” (pp. 235-6). “A group of 
many cities could hardly accept with a whole heart and conscience the 
master-and-slave view of humanity as an ideal. The world of one city 
accepted it consistently and logically. . . . Rome is to rule the world, 
and Romans alone are free” (pp. 239-40). But yet does not Roman lay 
exhibit a growing consciousness of individual rights, and did not even 
pagan emperors restrict slavery more than it had been restricted in 
Greece? “Human nature is no worse at one time than at another” 
(p. 423). Without a good deal of interpretative qualification, does not 
the acceptance of such a doctrine stultify all human effort and aspiration? 
Miss Wedgwood’s book would be less interesting and suggestive than it is 
if it did not, side by side with scores of pointed sayings whose truth and 
insight will appeal to every reader, contain a few which suggest doubts 
such as these. 

Miss Wedgwood’s predominant sympathies are, I have suggested, with 
the Christian ideal, but this ideal is for her, it is evident, an ideal which 
is only in course of development. She is quite alive to the deficiencies of 
Christian morality in its actual historical manifestations. In one of the 
most valuable chapters of the book, entitled “The Fall of Man,” she has 
had the courage to speak the truth about St Augustine. To shower 
indiscriminating praise upon St Augustine—to treat him as the typical 
representative of the “religious” or “spiritual” nature—has long been a 
fashion even with writers who can hardly be said to share a single 
article of his creed. Miss Wedgwood is bold enough to doubt whether 
what St Augustine calls his conversion was really that “passage from 
darkness to light” which he himself supposed. She throws some doubt 
upon the depth of the early depravity of which St Augustine accuses 
himself, and she points out in plain language the defects—the unchristian 
defects, as an ordinary modern Protestant will be inclined to call them 
—of the creed and the character which resulted from that change. 
* Augustine had recently repudiated one who in all but name had been a 
faithful wife to him for half a generation, and was the mother of his only 
son ; her recall and acknowledgment would surely have been recognised by 
an awakened conscience as the first step in the path of duty. Yet not 
only did this step never occur to him, but it is plain from all he says that 
had the advice been given he would have rejected it as a temptation of the 
Evil One. Such conduct in the fifth century must, of course, not be taken as 
a proof of the heartless cruelty which it would demonstrate in the twentieth, 
but is it compatible with a spiritual crisis that turns the soul to God?” 
(p. 417). She goes on to point out the real meaning of that doctrine of 
original sin so often professed by those whose creed retains hardly a trace 
of its original significance, and to illustrate the evil effects in practice of a 
creed which makes sexual desire the source of all moral evil, and regards 
its suppression as incomparably more important than the demands of 
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ordinary honesty and good citizenship or kindly consideration for others. 
The letter of St Augustine to Boniface, Count of Africa, the traitor who in 
pursuance of a personal quarrel invited the Vandals into Africa, supplies 
her with a telling illustration of “the deadening influence on manhood of 
a morbid worship of purity.” The treachery is treated as a venial trifle 
compared with the enormity of the Count’s second marriage after a vow of 
continence. 

Miss Wedgwood’s book is mainly, as the title-page suggests, “ a historic 
study.” In the last chapter she gives some slight indication of the moral 
that it is to teach. One point about the ideal of the future, she suggests, 
is determined: all ancient ideals—including even those of the Church— 
were “exclusive.” The ideal of the present and the future is to be 
“inclusive.” ‘The nation can never, with a whole heart, set up any 
permanent distinction between her children and her mere subjects. . . . 
The true nation is an expansive unity. Even more is the true Church. 
That conception of a final separation between the lost and the saved, which 
was for so long woven in with the teaching of Christianity, is in our time 
discarded for ever. In the future, whatever is a hope for any division of 
mankind must become a hope for all” (pp. 457-8). Miss Wedgwood goes on 
to point out how many ideals of life are still compatible with the admission 
that true good must be promoted for all. There remains the problem, 
“What is this good? What is this good life that we must promote for 
all?” But here Miss Wedgwood is content rather to state a problem 
than to offer a solution—any solution beyond the suggestion that the true 
human ideal must include all that is best in the various ideals which 
have been surveyed in the course of her work. 

The book concludes with an attempt to mark out the respective spheres 
of faith and of science, and to claim for the former the whole determination 
of that content for the idea of “good” of which we are in quest. The 
spirit of this distinction is very much that of the Kantian philosophy, 
except that Miss Wedgwood makes Kant’s distinction between moral and 
scientific truth correspond with the distinction between “ communicable and 
incommunicable truth” (which is hardly a Kantian idea) ; while it seems to 
be suggested that religious belief as well as ethical is to be determined 
by the same kind of immediate and incommunicable judgments with 
which we are presented in our moral judgments, instead of being, with 
Kant, arrived at merely as the necessary postulate of our purely ethical 
judgments. To many readers the sharpness of this dualism will seem to 
require qualification. In a rough way, of course, philosophers of all schools 
will admit the principle, but further distinction seems to be required. 
Our author treats historical fact as belonging to the region of demonstrable 
science; but can we “demonstrate” the guilt or the innocence of Mary, 
Queen of Scots? And in the probabilities which alone are possible in 
such matters is there not a large subjective or “ incommunicable” element, 
ie. do not they ultimately repose upon judgments about human 
character which cannot always be “communicated” from one person to 
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another person of different experience, temperament, or character? And, 
on the other side, not all of us will be prepared to hand over to mere 
“ faith ” the determination of those questions about the ultimate nature of 
things which certainly lie beyond the sphere of “demonstrable” scientific 
fact. In this partition of human thought between “science” and “ faith” 
philosophy seems to be left out. 

Further diseussion of the problem thus raised would, of course, be out 
of place. I will only remark that this passage alluded to is the only 
one in the book which suggests a mode of thinking (though, of course, 
representatives of it could still be found among philosophers of the highest 
competence) which was commoner a generation ago than at the present time. 
To name only one of the causes of this change of attitude, modern thinkers 
are apt to be more alive than was once the case to the limitations of 
scientific thought even in its own sphere. ‘Science cannot enter the realm 
of ends,” says Miss Wedgwood (p. 472). Not all modern biologists and few 
modern philosophers would be prepared to say that even botany can get 
on without the conception of an end, though, of course, it remains true 
that botany can tell us nothing of ends that ought to be pursued. If 
science has become less confident in its profession of “ explaining ” even the 
world of “phenomena,” if the sphere of science is no longer treated as 
identical with the sphere of mechanics, philosophy has become more 
hopeful of treating “scientifically” questions which undoubtedly do not 
admit of the same degree of certainty, definiteness, and “ communicability ” 
that is possible within the sphere of mathematical physics. A closer 
investigation might show that the sharp contrast which Miss Wedgwood 
draws between the sphere of “science” and that of “faith” must be 
resolved into one of degree. There are minds incapable of apprehending 
even the self-evident axioms of mathematics or of logic, and no instruction 
can “communicate” such axioms to them: the categorical imperatives of 
one man’s moral consciousness do not indeed command universal assent, but 
they may represent something more than a sort of wilful, non-rational 
apse divit. The moral consciousness claims the same objective validity 
for its judgments of value that science claims for its laws. It is 
possible, no doubt, to speak of “verification” in science in a way which 
is not possible in ethics; but all “verification” implies axioms or 
postulates which cannot themselves be verified. Still less will modern 
thinkers be generally disposed to admit that theories of the universe are 
merely creations of individual choice or individual intuition: those 
who approach nearest to such a position will not share Miss Wedg- 
wood’s confidence in the absolute certainty and truth, within its own 
sphere, of positive science. 

I feel I have been much too critical and controversial in dealing with 
a book with whose general tone I am in hearty sympathy, and for the 
merits of which I feel a hearty and respectful admiration. But it is a 
book whose merits could hardly be exhibited by extract or recapitulation : 
an attempt to epitomise the contents of a book which consists itself in 
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very closely packed survey of wide fields of thought could only end in 
dullness. ‘The book is full of interesting information, of thoughtful 
criticism and appreciation, of incisive and even brilliant suggestion. It 
may be cordially recommended to those who do not know it; while many 
of those who read it in its earlier form will be glad to renew their acquaint- 
ance with what has become “ practically a new book.” It contains no cut- 
and-dried “system of ethical thought,” but it will be eminently helpful 
and delightful to those who are engaged in the search for one, and it will be 
read with delight by that larger number of readers who care less for systems 


than for a working ideal of life. 
H. RasHDALL. 


New Cotiece, Oxrorp. 





Myth, Magic, and Morals: A Study of Christian Origins.—By F. C. 
Conybeare.—Pp. xviii+376.—London: Watts & Co., 1909. 


Tue sub-title of this book does not appear on its cover nor even on its 
first page. For this reason, perhaps, it has found its way into the hands 
of the present reviewer, a mere student of the lower culture, whose feet 
have never ventured on the high-soaring but treacherous path of 
Biblical criticism. Thus he is incompetent to do more than attempt to 
estimate the general tone and trend of Mr Conybeare’s work. Yet after 
all he may serve in a humble sort of way as a touchstone of its worth, 
since it is clearly designed for popular consumption. To the specialist 
the fact that the chapters are for the most part ill-provided with 
references, and have doubtless been written where books were hard to 
obtain, may prove at first disturbing. Everyone knows, however, that 
Mr Conybeare has a quarter of a century of wide and critical research at 
his back. Hence to challenge his accuracy is only likely to result in 
catching a Tartar. For the rest, it is always easier and pleasanter to 
listen to the man who, after elaborate preparation, has the courage to put 
his notes in his pocket and let himself go. Indeed, the high literary 
quality of the book consists just in this, its perfect freedom and flow ; 
whilst to the same cause may be assigned its defects, such as they are, 
namely, a slight tendency to go off on a side-track, and a certain violence 
of manner that one is wont to associate, say, with the ardent parliamen- 
tarian rather than with the philosopher who weighs his words. 

The problem that Mr Conybeare puts to himself is broadly this: If 
we subtract the myth and the magic from early Christianity, is there 
anything left but the morals? He would seem to conclude that there is 
nothing. Meanwhile he appears to be decidedly more interested in 
abetting the work of subtraction than in helping towards an appreciation 
of the residue. His treatment of Christian morals is, to use a favourite 
academic phrase, perfunctory. In fact, he might almost as well have left 
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the word out of his title. A bare dozen of pages is devoted to the mora 
teaching of Jesus, and that mainly with the object of showing that its 
universality is not so real as it seems. Yet he allows it to have value for 
the present age in a conclusion that is at the same time highly character- 
istic of his own attitude towards the official representatives of Christianity ; 

“A sublime intransigence breathes through these parables and pre- 
cepts : a fierce scorn for the rich and selfish, a tender love for the poor and 
suffering, a contempt for shams and empty conventions, an uncompromising 
devotion to truth, a true humility. There is about them a ring of real 
manliness; and that is why the document that records them has proved 
itself, in every age, a text-book of martyrdom, extorting for itself the 
homage, however hypocritical, even of clerics and oppressors.” 

By myth Mr Conybeare means what ethnologists, such, for instance, as 
M. Hubert, prefer to distinguish as “legend.” Everyone is agreed that 
in later times there was a luxuriant growth of Christian legend ; and by 
the use of scientific method we are coming to understand the conditions, 
psychological and sociological, under which such a process was fostered or 
retarded. Mr Conybeare refers the student to a chapter in the scholarly 
work of Father Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J., Les Légendes Hagiographiques 
(Brussels, 1905), where the gradual accretion of legend round the life of 
the martyr Procopius is admirably illustrated. The question then arises 
whether the same falsifying influences have not to a greater or less extent 
contaminated the very sources of historical Christianity. The decision 
must be left to the experts, of whom Mr Conybeare is one. The mere 
anthropologist can but profess allegiance to the methodological postulate 
that the mythopoic tendencies of the human mind are subject to the same 
laws all the world over. 

Magic is a term that still cries aloud for adequate definition. Mr 
Conybeare faces this task resolutely. “Magic,” he says, “may for our 
purpose be defined as any rite or religious operation which, in ignorance of 
true causes, seeks to realise ends, necessary or unnecessary to the well- 
being of society, by an appeal to occult or supernatural forces, no matter 
whether the latter be regarded as personal or not.” This notion of magic 
openly conflicts with various conceptions of it that in the anthropological 
field are at this moment engaged in an internecine struggle for existence. 
The distinction between the control of impersonal forces and the concilia- 
tion of personal beings, with which Dr Frazer virtually correlates the 
antithesis between magic and religion, is brushed aside. So is the 
distinction between the anti-social and social types of supernaturalism, 
whereon MM. Hubert and Mauss would build. Yet Mr Conybeare does 
not go quite so far as M. Van Gennep, who has recently identified religion 
with the whole theory, and magic with the whole practice or technique, of 
sacred cult in all its kinds. Mr Conybeare doubtless perceives that the 
word magical is bound to retain a dyslogistic flavour. You could never 
expect to remain on good terms with a bishop if you called him a 
magician to his face. However, he is evidently prepared to employ the 
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language of disparagement about all rites usually regarded as religious, if 
they fail to make appeal to the true causes of things. What are the true 
causes of things? Mr Conybeare apparently knows. His denunciation of 
the “charlatanry” of Brigham Young, Mrs Eddy, Eusapia Palladino, 
Home, Madame Blavatsky, and so on, may perhaps pass muster; though 
even in connection with some of these cases he might find that men of 
science were not prepared to endorse his opinion that “ the entire vulgar 
mechanism of trickery” lay exposed to view. But when he condemns the 
Eucharist, and incidentally humanity’s immemorial attempt to effect com- 
munion with the divine, as a failure to apprehend the laws of cause and 
effect, he either is guilty of a most unscientific dogmatism or is drawing on 
sources of information denied to the rest of the race. 

Now there is something to be said for dogmatism on the score of its 
ad hominem pertinency so long as it is used to overthrow a dogmatism that 
is equally haughty and uncompromising. If, for instance, some Christian 
theologian, casting his eye contemptuously over the eurlier history of 
religion, were to declare that he can see nothing here but superstition 
crass and blind, then it is good for him, if not good absolutely, that an 
adversary should retort : “ Why, in that case your own beliefs are riddled 
through and through with superstition, juju, fetish, and all the rest of it.” 
But surely no enlightened Christian of to-day takes such a view of man’s 
earlier, and doubtless on the whole less successful, experiments in the pursuit 
of religious truth. Mr Conybeare, however, on his part, makes short work of 
the hypothesis of a religious evolution. “It is not clear,” he says, “ that 
the theory of a progressive revelation as applied by the clergy is anything 
more than a lame excuse for adhering to old, but false, weights and 
measures.” And he proceeds :— 

“The crescent moon is no less bright than the full orb of fourteen 
nights; but do the fables of the Garden of Eden, of the talking serpent, 
of the vindictive God punishing his own creatures because they desire 
knowledge, of Noah and his Ark, give any light at all? Are they more 
respectable than the myth of Prometheus chained to the rock by Zeus 
because he revealed the use of fire to mankind? And yet it is on such 
fables that’ the doctrine of human redemption, as formulated by Paul and 
promulgated in catechisms, reposes.” 

Now of course the development theory of religion can easily degenerate 
into a piece of insincere cant. But to charge the clergy as a body with 
insincerity would be sheer rhetoric. Besides, what on earth or in the sky 
has the crescent moon to do with it? A purely physical analogy cannot 
prevail against the psychological law that all growth of knowledge and 
belief and friendly relations must be from vague, confused, and inconsistent 
towards clear, determinate, and coherent, and this as a direct implication 
of the only method available in such a case, namely, the method of trial 
and error. 

R. R. Margrr. 


Oxrorp. 
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The Pauline Epistles: A Critical Study.—By Robert Scott, M.A., D.D., 
Bombay.—Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1909. 


Tue attitude of Dr Scott is frank and fearless, but, unlike critics such as 
Dr Van Manen, he is no iconoclast. His work is a sane and moderate 
attempt to solve the problem of these Epistles by the application of critical 
methods. He rejects the Pauline authorship of eight out of the thirteen 
of them, and regards the remaining five as in part composite. His 
argument is based entirely upon internal data—“ a theory of authorship 
based on characteristics of thought and style.” The clue he uses is, 
certainly, only a hypothesis, and may, on this ground, be called unscientific ; 
but do not all inquiries need some theory to give them coherence, and to 
supply a centre around which facts may crystallise? The important point 
is—Does the author’s theory furnish a key that unlocks the problem better 
than any other? Are the differences, clear to all readers, best explained 
by assuming that Paul came under Greek influence, and that there was a 
development in his thought; or by the hypothesis that some of these 
writings are from other hands? The triumph of either alternative is not 
yet within sight. 

Dr Scott’s position is that some of the Epistles are genuinely Pauline, 
that all are saturated with the Pauline spirit, and that there was in the 
Early Church a school of writers who interpreted the Gospel from Paul’s point 
of view, at the same time giving to it a bias of their own. These Epistles 
in substance are Pauline, but are, like “official despatches issued by the 
head of a department, written by unknown subordinates.” They are 
divided by Dr Scott into four groups, and written respectively by Paul and 
his younger associates—Silas, Timothy, and Luke. The first and strictly 
Pauline group consists of 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, Galatians, and 
Philippians, with the exception of certain sections. These five Epistles are 
supposed to contain “Paul’s Gospel,” and are said to be self-evidencingly 
his. But is not such a method eclectic and arbitrary? To select a certain 
number of Epistles, and to say, a priori, that their contents alone are 
Pauline, rejecting those containing a different but not contradictory 
teaching, seems illogical; and to assume that Paul ought to have said this, 
that, and the other in these disputed letters is scarcely scientific criticism. 

The second group contains Ephesians i. and ii., Thessalonians (in 
part), parts of Romans, and sections of Corinthians i. and ii., with other 
New Testament writings. The writer of these was Silas. The third 
group consists of 1 Thessalonians i.-iii.; 2 Thessalonians iii. ; Colossians, 
Philemon: of these Timothy was the author. The fourth group contains 
the Pastoral Epistles, of which the writer was “probably” Luke. Dr 
Scott makes the first group the standard by which he judges the rest, and 
concludes, on various grounds (not, however, set out in any order), that 
the latter cannot be the work of Paul. 

1. In most of them, especially in the Pastoral Epistles, there are present 
Greek terms and ideas quite foreign to Paul. He was brought up a 
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Pharisee, was “ignorant of secular culture, and antagonistic to the ideas of 
other lands,” while his categories of thought were entirely Rabbinical. But 
the fact that he was primarily a Jew does not preclude the idea that he 
came under the influence of Greek culture. His writings may show that 
his syntax was imperfect; yet, as Deismann and E. L. Hicks argue, his 
language and style betray the genuine Greek, and this is as observable in 
Galatians and Ephesians (parts of the genuine group) as in the Pastoral 
Epistles. ‘The preacher on Mars Hill is no mere Pharisee, but a cosmo- 
politan, free from Jewish narrowness, Moreover, his general attitude 
towards the Gentiles points to the broadening influence of Graeco-Roman 
culture. When the vision of Christ broke up his former life and he 
retired into Arabia to recast his faith under the light of that new revela- 
tion, the influence of Tarsus would be considerable; and it seems psycho- 
logically probable that his universalism came from these earlier and 
broader surroundings rather than from the more circumscribed atmosphere 
of Pharisaism. Traces of Greek thought are present in his great chapter 
(1 Cor. xv.), where psychological views of Resurrection jostle with the 
more material conceptions of the Pharisees; and in 2 Cor. v., Socratic 
rather than Palestinian ideas of a future life are reflected. Also in Paul’s 
striking contrasts (Romans), there are indications of the dualism of Greek 
philosophy. 

2. Style. There are, no doubt, stylistic differences between the first 
and other groups. ‘The style of the first is direct, abrupt, vigorous, 
“Cromwellian,” and occasionally ambiguous; while that of the latter— 
of Ephesians especial] y—is flowing , eloquent, “‘ Miltonic,” and occasionally 
involved ; the style of the former is that of a reported address, while that of 
the latter is literary. Moreover, Paul abounds in antitheses and paradoxes, 
while his disciples avoid them, or use triplicates instead. But ‘the 
argument from style is precarious. A writer usually has his own distinct 
style which distinguishes him from others. But an author, when in 
different moods, may differ even from himself, of which Carlyle’s John 
Sterling and Sartor Resartus are examples. In the “genuine” group 
Paul differs from himself. How different in style is his Hagar allegory 
from the Corinthian love-lyric. Being a man of moods, nervous, impulsive, 
sameness would be most unlikely. But the differences most probably arose 
from the employment of amanuenses. His method presumably was to 
dictate his ideas to one of those, who, while retaining some of Paul’s words 
and phrases, would clothe the thought in language of his own. 

8. Several Epistles and parts of Epistles (Rom. xii., xiii., xv.) are 
considered non-Pauline because they consist largely of exhortation ; indeed 
the second is called the “ Exhortation group,” and exhortation is contrary 
to the genius of Paul, whose basis of morality is “God in man” rather 
than a detailed set of regulations. To make such a distinction seems far- 
fetched ; for what could be more natural than for the Apostle to enforce 
his teaching by practical appeal, and crown his argument by an exhortation. 
Dr Scott tacitly admits this to be sometimes Paul’s practice. In the 
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Philippian letter the ethical element preponderates, and no clear line of 
distinction is made between the hortatory and the doctrinal parts. 

4. Again, in some of the later groups, especially in Ephesians and the 
Pastoral Epistles, the ideas of Church and Priesthood are more fully 
developed than in the earlier. With Paul the Church is a local community ; 
with the writer of, say, Ephesians it has become the aggregate body of 
believers throughout all lands. But, on the other hand, in this Epistle the 
priesthood, which usually develops pari passu with ecclesiasticism, is absent. 
It is an Epistle “steeped in Paulinism,” and in language it is a “ mosaic of 
Pauline phraseology.” What more fitting conclusion than that it is from 
the hand of Paul, and that its views of the Church are the Apostle’s later 
ideas? But it is more difficult to defend the Pastoral Epistles, where the 
idea of the ministry is considerably advanced. That their author was 


Luke is not new, and is favoured, amongst others, by Harnack and M‘Giffert, | 


It seems probable that Luke possessed fragments of Paul’s letters, which he 
worked up later in this form. ‘This view preserves the Pauline character 
of the letters, and frees the author from the charge of forgery. 

5. Further philosophical considerations lead to questioning. There are 
traces of Gnosticism (Colossians) and of Alexandrian philosophy. ‘These 
theosophisings, so it is argued, are foreign to Paul’s mind, and later than 
his day. But there was ample time for their development during his life ; 
and that they should affect some of the Churches is probable, seeing that 
Colosse and Laodicea were cities where such systems and cults had had 
their home for centuries. Moreover, incipient Gnosticism is not absent 
from the authentic group (1 Cor. viii. 6), where the pre-existent Christ, 
although not an emanation from the Godhead, is regarded as the instrument 
of creation. 

6. The presence of apocalyptic elements in some of the Epistles, 
especially in Thess. i. and ii., is regarded as evidence against them. 
On other grounds their authority may be disputed, particularly the fact 
that Paul’s specific doctrines are absent, but certainly not because they 
contain apocalyptic teaching. Indeed it seems most reasonable, and especi- 
ally if 1 Thessalonians be his earliest Epistle, that the Apostle should have 
expected the immediate return of Christ, seeing that such a belief was so 
universal and persistent in the early Church. Moreover, there are 
apocalyptic hints in the authentic Epistles, e.g. 1 Cor. xi. 26, xv. 20-35. 

7. But theological and doctrinal differences supply the chief evidence. 
Because of these, it is argued, if Paul be the author of the one group, he 
cannot be of the other. In the one the teaching is forensic—the law is 
central ; sin is expiated, not forgiven, atoned for, not remitted—but in the 
other it isethical. With Paul, Christ is ever the Redeemer; with the others, 
He is the Great Example. With Paul, righteousness is a new life; with the 
others, a new moral law, with new precepts. In the first group sonship 
comes through adoption, in the others it is ethical, With Paul, Christ is 
not absolutely God ; with the others, He is God in His fulness. These are 
some of the contrasts made, but by no means all. It must be admitted 
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that different ideas are emphasised in one group as compared with another, 
and that ideas prominent in one are in the background in another; but may 
not this arise from the circumstances under which they were written, and on 
account of their being sent to different people? Besides, the same ideas are 
present, although not prominent, in all the letters ; and also, in the genuine 
Epistles there is apparently discrepant teaching. In Cor. i. the Resurrec- 
tion is largely a re-animation of the body, whereas in Cor. ii. it is the 
dothing of the spirit with the “ house that is from heaven.” In Philippians 
the Apostle expects to die before he meets with Christ, but in Corinthians 
he hopes to be alive at his Lord’s return. 

The morality of the practice of writing in the name of another is 
defended on the ground that different ideas of literary etiquette or honesty 
prevailed then from what prevail to-day, a writer considering that he was 
honouring the dead by sending out a letter or treatise in their name. But 
such a defence is little needed when it is remembered that the letters them- 
selves, at least several of them, state that a companion of the Apostle 
unites with him in the task of writing; and when it is conceded, as 
itis by Dr Scott, that many of the personal messages and salutations are 
from the actual pen of Paul. 

Our author tells us that this volume is a “ preliminary sketch.” We 
look forward with high hopes to further work from the pen of a writer 
who has already made a valuable contribution to an important and 
perennially fascinating study. 

W. Joners-Davirs. 

Hartiey Cotiece, MANCHESTER. 


The Person of Our Lord and Recent Thought.—By Charles Frederick 
Nolloth, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford, formerly Rector of All Saints’, 
Lewes.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1908. 


Tars volume is evidence of the uneasiness caused by recent New ‘Testament 
criticism even in the most conservative school. Some parts of that criticism 
the author regards as mere “eccentricity,” and finds comfort from the 
thought that “as in physiology abnormal developments are occasionally to 
be met with and are thought of sufficient interest to be preserved in 
museums, so in the province of history grotesque and eccentric theories 
will sometimes deserve mention, if only it be to serve as warnings against 
the consequences of unhealthy prejudice and warped methods of inquiry.” 
Nevertheless the household of faith is much disturbed by the knowledge 
that these critics are abroad. And the present guardian plainly tells the 
inmates that it is useless to resent the application of all the instruments 
these critics have at command. He even deems it prudent to warn them 
that “some loss” may easily befall them, and prepares them for the time 
when “we find we can no longer regard as part of the faith something 
which is dear from old association.” The bulk of our possessions, he 
Vor. VII.—No. 4. 60 
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admits, may be diminished, but he consoles the somewhat frightened house. 
holder with the reflection that there will be “ corresponding gain in security 
of tenure, in sharpness of outline, and in the clearness with which we cap 
see what we are able to retain.” 

When the author gets to work we quickly see that he is no half-hearted 
apologist. In dealing with the “sources” he discriminates between the 
evidential values to be assigned to the Synoptists and the Fourth Gospel, 
but in such a manner as to prove plainly that he entertains no doubt as 
to Johannine authorship or the historical validity of the narrative, 
Dividing the “sources” into Christian and non-Christian, he discusses the 
meagre references to Christ in the latter. Of Philo he says “ there is no 
doubt that he was acquainted with Christ and Christianity.” There js 
no warrant whatever for this statement. Philo is altogether silent as to 
Christ. And this is the more remarkable from the circumstance that 
he was in Palestine in a.p. 39. He was keenly interested in all the 
religious movements of his time, and we may accept Renan’s view that 
his silence is due to the fact that he had never heard of Jesus. The 
author's courage of assertion is yet further evidenced by the fact that he 
still quotes one of the passages found in Josephus. He omits, however, 
to mention the silence of another author. The elder Pliny compiled a 
laborious work in which he gathered together all the unusual natural 
phenomena he had ever heard of. He chronicles an alleged curious failure 
of light that followed the murder of Cesar. Now the crucifixion of Jesus 
took place in the reign of Tiberius. It was accompanied by stupendous 
natural phenomena (Matt. xxvii. 45, 51-53). These events took place 
during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder Pliny, both of whom were 
curious inquirers into such things. Yet they never mention them. But 
the whole subject of the silence of non-Christian writers deserves a much 
more thorough investigation than it obtains in this book. 

Students will not be reassured by the undue prominence given in this 
work to the Petrine element in Mark. When this is regarded along with 
the fact that there is no reference, or, at most, a doubtful one, to the 
Pauline influence it becomes significant. For whatever were the “sources” 
open to the writer of Mark, he carefully selects such as bring into vivid 
relief the struggle with the authorities, passes lightly by all evidence as 
to the inner life of the community, and almost entirely suppresses “ sayings” 
which show Jesus’ conservative attitude to Jewish law and life. These are 
Pauline notes, and the failure to recognise them is a curious feature. 

When he comes to deal with the question of the historicity of Jesus 
our author fails to show that he has fully realised the elements of the 
problem. The question is not to be ruled out of court as an 
“eccentricity,” fit only for a theological museum. Apart from the 
silences already noted there is the astonishing silence of Paul. Our author 
does not consider the great probability there is for the statement that 
Paul must have been in Jerusalem—if his own account of the matter 
(Acts xxii. 23) is to be accepted—in or about the time of the crucifixion. 
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Scholars of repute have been driven to account for this silence by the 
theory that he was then temporarily absent. ‘Then there is the almost 
total silence of the epistles both as to the life and to the teaching of the 
Master. Not one of the parables is mentioned, there is no reference to any 
specific miracles, not a single “saying” from the Sermon on the Mount is 
quoted, though this is now regarded by such scholars as the Rev. Dr 
Horton as the eternally binding ethical code of Christianity, and the 
whole of the life that lies behind the public ministry is left entirely 
unnoticed. This will seem all the more remarkable when we consider the 
inner meaning of the Apostle’s contention with the Judaising Christians. 
He contended for the freedom of the spirit as opposed to the tyranny of 
the letter of the law. But this was also part of the quarrel Jesus is said 
to have had with the sticklers for the law. Now if Paul had quoted the 
teaching ascribed to Jesus—say as to meats, or as to the Sabbath—the 
saying would have been decisive in his favour. Why did he not do this ? 
There are two conceivable answers. We may suppose that Jesus did not 
then occupy the position of absolutely divine authority which he sub- 
sequently came to fill. Certain passages in the epistles, however, make it 
extremely difficult to hold this theory. Then there is the alternative that 
Paul did not know of sayings that would have been so entirely in his 
favour. Our author complains that “there is a disposition on the part of 
some critics to demand a kind of proof which is never required in other 
lines of historical investigation.” Let us test this. Let us suppose that a 
recent convert to Irish Home Rule is anxious to make out a case for the 
theory that this had been for a quarter of a century the accepted policy of 
the Liberal party. He exhausts the possibilities of ingenious argument, 
yet omits all reference to the life and teaching of Gladstone. If, in other 
respects, our convert proved himself an honest, capable, and competent 
writer, we could account for the omission only by the theory that he did 
not know of them. 

In the chapter on ‘The Messiah” the author holds the customary view 
with unfaltering conviction. “Our Lord believed that, in the fullest and 
truest sense, He was the Messiah of prophecy, the Christ of God, ‘ He that 
should come into the world, the Anointed King of His people, the Son of 
David.” He is glad enough to avail himself of the help of distinguished 
Continental scholars in fortifying this position, though he drops them 
quickly later on. For himself he relies on a more than doubtful interpre- 
tation of the Greek texts, without reference to the Aramaic. This 
method is scarcely permissible to-day. It is nearly certain that Jesus did 
not speak Greek but Aramaic. Important consequences flow from this 
fact. Professor Schmidt (The Prophet of Nazareth) has shown that the 
only Aramaic word in general use as the original for “Son of Man” simply 
means ‘ man,” “ member of the human race.” Outside Christian literature 
it never occurs as a Messianic term. That the disciples subsequently read 
this meaning into it is true; but as used by Jesus among his hearers the 
Aramaic term would not convey a Messianic idea, nor would they think 
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that he was claiming Messiahship. And then, having in view the author's 
use of the Fourth Gospel, it is worth while asking, is the genius of the 
Aramaic capable of expressing such philosophical subtleties as this docu- 
ment puts into the mouth of a Galilean artisan? And the Messiahship 
is closely connected with the view of Jesus as “Son of David.” Our 
author, as has been shown, is a stout defender of this view. The only 
real attempts at working out this theory in the Gospels are the genea- 
logical tables. Now these trace the descent through Joseph, while, 
according to the customary view, Joseph had nothing whatever to do 
with the birth of Jesus. This difficulty has not occurred to our author. 

So stout a defender of the faith finds a natural conclusion to his 
inquiry in the two closing chapters of the book. Interpreting the results 
at which he has arrived, he finds that (1) Jesus Christ was “ man but more 
than man,” and (2) “ Jesus Christ is God.” It is interesting to note that 
in order to reach these conclusions he has had to part company with 
nearly all the distinguished Continental scholars on whose help he relied 
while dealing with the “historicity” problem. 'The claims made on behalf 
of Jesus in these two chapters are stupendous. They rest on forced 
interpretations of Greek terms, foreign to the Aramaic which Jesus 
spoke, and involving metaphysical and philosophical difficulties which 
have bewildered and divided Christendom along the whole line of its 
history. ‘The “Christ” of Paul is a different being from the Jesus of the 
Synoptists ; he was a super-mundane being existing in heaven before Jesus 
was born. He belongs to a different order of thought, too, from the 
** Logos” of the Johannine-Alexandrian circle of ideas. The “Son” who 
is “a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec” presents us with a 
concept of being different in kind from the “ second Adam,” “ the Lord 
from Heaven” of the Pauline type of thought. And then there is 
the Apocalyptic type, coming down from Daniel to the Dispersion and 
introducing us to yet another world of speculation. These are very 
inadequately interpreted when regarded as “ phases” or “aspects” of one 
commanding Personality. They point to radical differences in quality of 
being. The idea of the Infinite, Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Omniscient 
God being pent up within the confines of a limited and fleeting human 
personality, and in that form being killed and buried, is an idea that refuses 
to adjust itself to the laws of human thought. Most instructive parallels to 
several features in this conception of the slain God, and to the Eucharistic 
institution subsequently based upon it, are to be found in those Oriental 
cults which pervaded that social order where our Gospels were written. 
So close are these parallelisms that Christian Fathers, such as Tertullian, 
accounted for them by the theory that the devil, to discredit Christianity, 
had suggested them to the heathen. For driving “home” these contra- 
dictories it is certain that the present writer will not escape being labelled 
by our author as “eccentric,” or relegated to a theological “ museum.” 

R. Roserts. 
Braprorp. 
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all bodily limitations and able to make his divine 
power universally felt.) 

Garvie(Alfred E.) Studiesin the Pauline 
Theology. V. The: ce mg of God. 

re posed April 1909. 

{God’s love has a moral content in the Cross 
inasmuch as sin is judged as well as forgiven, and 
therefore it exercises a moral constraint, human 
love pray me to it is humble and contrite, as 
well as grateful and devoted.) 

Garvie (Alfred E.) Studiesin the Pauline 
Theology. VI. The Sanctification of Man, 

Expositor, June 1909. 

(We do justice to Christian experience only as 
we recognise that God as Spirit Himself becomes 
progressively immanent in those to whom He 
— Himself and whom He redeems in His 

on. 
Robinson (J. Armitage) St Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians: An Exposition, 
199p. Macmillan, 1909. 
{A separate issue of the first portion of the 
Dean of Westminster's Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, published in 1903.] 
L_ Wiiliams (A. LZ.) The Cult of the 
Angels at Colosse. J. Th. St., April 1909, 
N Ramsay (Sir W. M.) Historical Com: 

mentary on the First Epistle to Timothy. 
Expositor, June 1909. 

{Deals with: i. Purpose of the Letter, ii. 
Author; iii. Words peculiar to the Pastoral 
Epistles; iv. Difficulties encountered by Timothy 
in his charge at Ephesus.) 


Mangenot (#.) Histoire et sagesse 
d@’Ahikar I’ Assyrien. 
R. du Clergé francais, Mar. 15, 1909. 


{Discusses the . elation of the work to some of 
the O.T. writings.) 


Mari (F.) Le idee escatologiche del libro 
di Enoch (concluded). 
Riv. stor.-crit. d, Scienze Teol., Mar. 1909. 
Pentin (H.) The Inspiration of the 
Apocrypha, Interpreter, April 1909. 
Winstedt (EF. 0.) A denda to ‘Some 
Coptic Apocryphal — ee 
J. Th. St., April 1999, 
(Another fragment of a text, and translation.) 


C CHURCH 14 * Social Problems, 20 - 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions. 


14 Figgis (J. N.) The Gospel and Human 
Needs, Being the MHulsean Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge, 1908-9. 209p. Longmans, 1909. 

(Review will follow. ] 

15 Anon, Evolution and the Church. 

Quar. R., April 1909. 

20 Pearson eee The Ethics of Division. 

hurch Q. R., April 1909. 

21 Mott (John R) The Future Ecbeihin 
of the Church, 193p. 

Hodder & Mnghaen, 1909. 
(Deals in a very careful way with the question 


as to the means of recruiting the ranks of the 
Christian ministry.] 

26 Putnam (James J.) The Service to 
Nervous Invalids of the Physician and the 
Minister. Harvard Theol. R., April 1909. 

(Physicians should stand for the skilled employ- 
ment of special means of preventing disease, with 
allits causes, and of treating sick persons; clergy- 
men represent the main agency by which the 
demoralisation of invalidism is counteracted. } 
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Powell (Lyman P.) The Emmanuel 
Movement in a New England Town. 206p. 
Putnam, 1909. 
{A systematic account of experiments and re- 
flections designed to determine the proper rela- 
tionship between the minister and the doctor in 
the light of modern needs. Gives an account of 
the aims and methods of the movement initiated 
by Dr Worcester.) __ 
40 Bishop (£.) Liturgical Comments and 
Memoranda. J. Th. St., April 1909. 
53 Stone(Darwell) A History of the Doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist. 2 vols. 422+674p. 
Longmans, 1909. 
{Review will follow. ] 
Anon. The Resurrection Body: A Study 
in the History of Doctrine. 
Church Q. R., April 1909. 
60 Perlmann (S. M.) The Jews in China. 
24p. Narodiczky, 1909. 
(Deals inter. alia with the question why the 
Jews have been absorbed in China by the Chinese 
and not by the Christians. ]} 
Elrina (Dango) The Evangelisation of 
Japan. Harvard Theol. R., Apr. 1909. 
(Christianity has already taken root in the 
intellectual circles of Japan. If it succeeds also 
in taking root in the business world, it will 
triumph, and- become the strongest moral power 
in Japan.) 
Brianquis (J.) Au retour du Lessonto, 
Rev. chrét., Mar. 1909. 
{Describes the missionary situation there.] 
Serviére (J. de la) Le probléme des 
Missions. II. Le clergé indigéne. 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Mar. 1, 1909, 
{Answer to severe criticisms by Canon Joly.] 


D DOCTRINE 10 * God, 22 ** Christ, 60°: 
Eschatology, 70 *: Faith, 90 ** Apologetics, 


Horne (C. Silvester), Selbie (W. B.), and 
others. Mansfield College Essays. Pre- 
sented to the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., 
on the occasion of his 70th birthday. 398p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. 
(Eighteen essays, almost entirely theological in 
character. There is a bibliography of Dr Fair- 
bairn’s writings.) 

Labauche (L.) La notion théologique de 
personne. 

R. prat. d’Apologét., Mar. 1, 1909. 

h Pfleiderer (Otto) Primitive Christianity : 

Its Writings and Teachings in their Histori- 

cal Connections. Translated by W. Mont- 

gomery, B.D, Vol. ii. (Theological Trans- 
lation Library, vol. xxvi.) 510p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1909. 

Jeaffreson (Herbert H.) Modernism. 

Church Q. R., Apr. 1909. 

(Counsels modernists to avoid all inclination 
to form a party, and hopes no difficulties will 
induce them to separate from that part of the 
Catholic Church in which God has placed them.) 

Inge (W. R.) The Meaning of Modern- 
ism. Quar. K., Apr. 1909. 

{Objects to the modernists that the crisis of 
faith cannot be dealt with by establishing a 
modus vivendt between scepticism and supersti- 
tion. Rather must one believe with Clement of 
Alexandria that mory 7 yraois, yyworh Sé 9 riotis.] 

29 Sharman (Henry burton) The Teaching 
of Jesus about the Future according to the 
Synoptic Gospels. 396p. 

University of Chicago Press, 1909. 

{An elaborate work. The word ‘‘ Future” is 
used to denote the time subsequent to the final 





severance of relations between Jesus and his 
disciples. There is excluded, therefore, the study 
of the reputed teaching of Jesus about his rejec- 
tion, sufferings, death, resurrection, and appear- 
ance after the resurrection. There is included, 
however, a chapter discussing the conceptiun of 
Life after Death.) 
83 Tennant (F. R.) The Positive Elements 
in the Conception of Sin. Expos., May 1909. 
60 Spitta (F.) Die grosse eschatologische 
Rede Jesu, 
Theologische Stud. u. Krit., May 1909. 
65 Dole (Charles F.) Truth and Immor- 
tality. Harvard Theol. R., Apr. 1909. 
[We belong to a kingdom oftvalues, an order of 
good, a universe. The hope of immortality is our 
sense that the world may be trusted, that the 
real values abide: this world would not be quite 
a true world with the hope of immortality left 
out.) 
Dickinson (G. Lowes) Is Immortality 
desirable ? New Quar., April 1909. 


E ETHICS. 6 Christian Ethics, 7-9 
Transition to General Ethics, 10 Theories, 
20 Applied Ethics, Sociology, 23 Economics, 
27 Education. 


10 Wundt (Max) Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Ethik. Bd.i. Die Entstehung der 
griechischen Ethik. 530p. 

Engelmann, 1908. 

Croce (Benedetto) Filosofia della practica. 

Guis, Laterza, e Figli, 1909. 
The Origin and Development of 
the Moral Ideas. Church Q. R., April 1909. 

(Criticises Westermarck’s book. What is im- 
portant for a scientific understanding of morality 
is not the development of moral ideas but the 
manifestation of moral feeling in action.] ; 

Sorley (W. &.) Evolutionary Ethics. 

Quar. R., April 1909. 

(Pleads for a teleological interpretation of the 
process of evolution, the explanation of its pur- 
pose being sought in consciousness. Insists on 
the distinction between the genesis and the 
validity of ethical ideas.) 

Wilde (Norman) The Meaning of Evo- 
lution in Ethics. Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1909. 

(So far from evolution being the explanation of 
our moral judgments, our moral judgments are 
an explanation of evolution.) J 

Calderoni (M.) Formes et critéres de 
responsabilité, 

R. de Mét. et de Morale, March 1909. 

{Attempts to distinguish precisely between 
moral and legal responsibility, and under the 
latter between criminal and civil responsibility. 
Criminal responsibility is independent of the 
general question of determinism.) — 

Weber (L.) La morale d'Epictéte et les 
besoins présents de l’enseignement moral 
(fin). R.de Mét,etde Morale, March 1909. 

Piat(C.) Du fondement de l’obligation 
morale (concluded). 

R. prat. d’Apologét., Mar. 1, 1909. 

20 Geissler (Kurt) Der Zusammenhalt der 
Seeleneinheit mit dem Problem der Fort- 
pflanzung, des Todes, der soziologischen 
Gemeinschaft und des soziologischen Fort- 
schrittes, 

Z. f. Phil. u. phil. Krit., cxxxiv. 1, 1909. 

Barth (Paul) Die Geschichte der Erzie- 
hung in soziologischer Beleuchtung: VIII. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxiii. 1, 1909. 

{The philosophy vf the German humanists 
shown to be both humanistic and religious. 
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Their pedagogical theory is discussed, and also 
its effect upon the universities and secondary 

schools, ] 
MacGregor (D. H.) Some Ethical Aspects 
of Industrialism. Inter. J. Eth., Apr. 1909. 
Palante(G.) La sociologie de G. Simmel. 
Rev. Phil., April 1909. 


{Deals with Simmel’s work, Sociologische Unter- | 


suchungen iiber die Formen der Vergesell- 
schaftung. 
Leblond (M. A.) Wridéal du xix® siécle, 
338p. Alcan, 1909. 
Bosanquet (Helen) The Poor Law Report 
of 1909. 270p. Macmillan, 1909. 
{A summary explaining the defects of the 
present system and the principal recommenda- 
tions of the Commision, so far as relates to 
England and Wales. 
Barnett (Canon S. A.) The Poor Law 
Report. Cont. R., Apri! 1909. 
Anon. The Reform of the Poor Law. 
Quar. R., April 1909. 
Bois (H.) Les ceuvres sociales et 
charitables de Japon. L’orphelinat d’Ishii. 
Le Christianisme social, Feb. and Mar. 1909. 
Calippe (C.) Mouvement social. 
R. du Clergé frangais, Jan. 1, 1909. 
{Dealing with the Geneva Conference of the 
Buyers’ Social Leagues; the social work of 
Belgian Catholics; and the policy of the Con- 
fédération Généra] du Travail. } 
Calippe (C.) Mouvement social. 
R. du Clergé francais, April 1, 1909. 
(With special reference to Roman Catholic social 
activities. } 
Liechtenhan (R.) Le socialisme chrétien 
dans la Suisse allemande, 
Le Christianisme social, Mar. 1909, 
Passy(P). Christianisme et socialisme. 
Le Christianisme social, Feb. 1909. 
(Thorough-going endorsement of socialism by a 
Christian. } 
23 Babut(C.) Consommation et production. 
A propos d’une maxime de l’apétre Paul. 
Le Christianisme social, Feb. 1909. 
{2 Thess. iii. 10.] 
Davies (J. Llewelyn) Competition and 
Co-operation. Expos,, May 1909. 
{The former is inevitable and desirable, but 
needs regulation. ] 
27 Delvolvé (J.) Conditions d’une doctrine 
morale éducative (swite et fin). 
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{Announces the Tecovery of a very early 
Psalter, containing both Jewish and Christian 
elements in its composition, whose separate 
hymns reach a total of more than sixty pieces, 
some of which are marked by a fine imagination 
and reflect a lofty spiritual experience.} 

Guibert (J.) L’apostolat de la miséri- 
corde. R. prat. d’Apologét., April 1, 1909, 

(Of pastoral interest. ] 

Lewis (F. Warburton) The Work of 
Christ. 203p. Culley, 1909. 

{Sermons preached at Holly Park Church, 
Crouch Hill.) ; 

Adler (Hermann) Anglo-Jewish Mem- 
ories, and other Sermons. 304p. 

Routledge, 1909, 

Reid (John) The First Things of Jesus, 

262p. Clarke, 1909, 


G BIOGRAPHY. 2 nglish. 


Woodworth (R. S.) Hermann Ebbing- 
haus. J. of Phil., May 13, 1909, 

{An obituary notice, containing a nearly com- 
plete bibliography of Ebbinghaus’s work.} 

Dutoit (Marie) Le Pascal de M. Strow- 
sky. Rev. chrét., April 1909. 

[Review.] 

M. B. Eugéne Bersier. 

Rey. chrét., April 1909, 

Mailhet (A.) Quelques notes sur G, 
Farel. Rey. chrét., April 1909, 

Pressensé (Mme. E. de) Lettres inédites, 

Rev. chrét., Mar. 1909. 

[Belonging to the period of M. Edmond de 
Pressensé’s last illness. ] 

Schell (7.) Gaston Frommel et ses 
études de théologie moderne. 

Rev. chrét., Mar. 1909, 

Herkless (J.) and Hannay (R. K.) The 
Archbishops of St Andrews, Vol. ii 
267p. Blackwood, 1909. 

{This volume is devoted to Andrew Forman, 
1465 ?-1521.) 

The Misses Story. Memoir of Robert 
Herbert Story, D.D., LL.D., Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glas- 
gow. 422p. Maclehose, 1909. 

{Principal Story’s daughters have compiled a 
most interesting account of their father’s life and 
of his strenuous labours as a divine and as 
Principal of a great University.) 
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Armstrong (Edward) A Spanish Uni- Epistul 


versity : The Oviedo Tercentenary. 
Church Q. R., April 1909. 
28 Tolstoy (Leo) The Law of Force and the 
Law of Love: II. Fort R., April 1909. 
(‘We in our day have reached a position in 
which we can no longer stay ; whether we like it 
or no we must enter a new path of life; but we 
only require for that purpose one thing — to 
liberate ourselves from the superstitions of 
pseudo - Christianity and of governmental 
organisation.) 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


The Fellowship Hymn-book : 336 Hymns, 

Headley Brothers, 1909, 

(Designed for adult schools, brotherhoods, 
P.S.A. and other kindred societies.} 


Harris (J, Rendel) An Early Christian 
Hymn-book. Cont. R., April 1909. 





Christian Church from its Foundation to 
the End of the Third Century. Rendered 
into English from the 4th ed. 448p. 
Murray, 1909. 
{A popular account. Author takes an inter- 
mediate position between the Tiibingen critics 
and the orthodox apologists.) : 
Glover (7, R.) The Conflict of Religions 
in the Early Roman Empire. 3866p. 
Methuen, 1909. 
[A large part of this book formed the course of 
Dale Lectures delivered in Mansfield College, 
Oxford, in the spring of 1907. Review will 
follow.] 
Kennedy (H. A. A.) Apostolic Preaching 
and Emperor- Worship. 
Expositor, April 1909. 
{Attempts a more or less definite estimate of 
certain aspects of the bearing of the Imperial 
cult on Christian teaching and influence in the 
first age of the Faith.) 
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Calder (W. M.) 

Lycaonian Bishop: IT. 
Expositior, April 1909. 

{Further notes on the early career of Eugenius. } 

Moore (Clifford H.) Individualism and 
Religion in the Early Roman Empire. 

Harvard Theol. R., April 1909. 

Delehaye(H.) Sanctus. 

Anal. Bolland., tom. xxviii., fase. 2. 

(Discusses: 1. The word sanctus in pagan 
speech ; 2. The word sanctus.in Christian speech ; 
3. To whom the title saint applies.] 

Goodspeed (E. J.) The Nestorian Tablet. 

Bibl. World, April 1909. 

{An account of this tablet at Sian-Fu, erected 
by the Nestorian mission in China more than 
a thousand years ago. A copy has been made 
for New York.] 

Poncelet(A.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum latinorum __ bibliothecarum 
Romanarum preter quam Vaticane. 

Anal. Bolland., tom. xxviii., fase. 2. 

M Dunand (P. H.) La ‘Jeanne d’Are” 

de MM. Thalamas et A. France, et la 
Jeanne d’Are de Vhistoire. 

R. prat. d’Apologét., April 1, 1909. 

Robinson (J. Armitage) Lanfranc’s Mon- 
ustic Constitutions, J. Th. St., April 1909. 

R Lang(A.) The Reformation and Natural 
Law. Princeton Th. Rev., April 1909. 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 RC, 
Church 3 Anglican. 


C Bigg (Charles) The Origins of Chris- 
tianity. Edited by T. B. Strong, Dean of 
Christ Church. 526p. 

Clarendon Press, 1909. 
(The above work was sent to the press on July 
13, 1908. On the evening of that day Dr Bigg was 
seized by the illness of which he died on July 
15. The book is a summary account of the 
history and thought of the Church up to the point 
at which the persecuting edicts were withdrawn 
for the last time. Review will follow.} 
Stakemeier (B.) La Dottrina di Tertul- 
liano sul Sacramento dell’ Eucaristia. 

Riv. stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Mar. 1909. 

2  Petschenig(M.) Sancti Aureli Augustini 
Scripta contra Donatistas. (Vol. lii., Pars. 


ii., of the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasti- | 
corum Latinorum), 616p. Tempsky, 1909. | 
(Contains the texts of Contra Litteras Petiliani, | 


Epistula ad Catholicos de secta donatistarum, and 
Contra Cresconium.)} 
Barry (W.) Innocent the Great. 
Quar. R., April 1909. 
M:Cabe (J.) The Iron Cardinal: The 


Romance of Richelieu, 401p. Nash, 1909. | 


Bricout (J.) Notre réponse 4 un défi. 
R. du Clergé francais, Mar. 15, 1909. 
{A summary of the articles on the truth of 


Catholicism, written as a reply to Loisy’s | 


challenge.) 
Decker (M.) 
religieux dans les pays de langue allemande. 
R. du Clergé frangais, Mar. 15, 1909. 


[Dealing at length with the modernist position | 


in Germany.) ; 
Sortais(G.) Démocratie et Catholicisme. 
R. prat. d’Apologét., April 15, 1909. 


{Adduces considerations and examples to show | 
there is no incompatibility, ‘“‘ni de droit ni de | 


fait.” The present conflict is due, therefore, to 
accidental causes which are removable.]} 


A Fourth-Century | 





Mouvement intellectuel 


Vacandard (E.) La verité du Catholi- 
cisme. IV. Liinstitution formelle de 
’Eglise par le Christ. 

k. du Clergé frangais, Jan. 1, 1909. 

(Categorically affirmed, against Loisy.] 

Le Comité pour défendre a U’Etranger la 
politique religieuse de la France. Les 
textes de la politique frangaise en matiere 
ecclésiastique 1905-1908. 183p. 

Nourry, 1909. 

{All the texts are given in their strict entirety 
and without any commentary.) — aes 

Mater (André) La politique religieuse 
de la République francaise. 425p. 

Nourry, 1909. 

(This book is an introduction to a series of 
publications of texts, intended to make foreigners 
familiar with French religious politics. It shows 
how the Pope has interfered since 1905 not only 
with the French Government, but also with the 
whole of the French episcopacy.) 

Vidal (J. M.) Lemouvement intellectuel 
religieux en Italie durant l’année 1908. 

R. du Clergé frangais, Jan. 1, 1909. 

(Deals (i.) with the modernists of Italy and their 
writings, (ii.) with the attitude of non-believers 
towards them, and (iii.) with the anti-niodernist 
polemic.) . 

Frazer (P.) A Recent Chapter in the 
Modernist Controversy: The History of the 
Wahrmund Incident. 

Amer. J. Th., April 1909. 

{With excerpts from Wahrmund’s address 
“Catholic View of the Universe . . .,” which led 
to the trouble at Innsbruck University.) 

Planque (G@.) Chez les Anglicans. 

R. du Clergé frangais, April 1, 1909. 

{A French Catholic’s view of High and Low 
Church.) - ; 

Talbot (Ethelbert) An American Diocese. 

Church Q. R., April 1909. 

Emerton(Ephraim) Calvin and Servetus. 

Harvard Theol. R., April 1909. 

Warfield (B. B.) Calvin’s Doctrine of 

the Knowledge of God. , 
Princeton Th. Rev., April 1909. 

Strathmann (H.) Calvins Lehre von der 

Busse in ihrer spiiteren Gestalt. 
Theologische Stud. u. Krit., May 1909. 

Cooper (James) The Problem of Re- 

union in Scotland. ; 
Church Q. R., April 1909. 

Jones (Rufus M.) Studies in Mystical 
Religion. 556p. Macmillan, 1909. 

(Review will follow.} st 

Braithwaite (W. Charles) Spiritual 
Guidance in the Experience of the Society of 
Friends. (Swarthmore Lectures, 1909.) 
112p. Headley Brothers, 1909, 

{Lessons drawn are (a) that the Divine Person- 
ality reveals Himself along the common ways of 
life and with the help of the natural faculties of 
man, and (b) that we wait for some phenomenal 
manifestation of the Spirit. ]} 


L LITERATURE. 2 English. 3 German, 


5 Italian, 9 Classical, 


Bayley (Harold) A New Light on the 
Renaissance displayed in Contemporary 
Emblems. [Illustrated with reproductions 
of numerous emblems. 278p. Dent, 1909, 

{A comprehensive study in medizval symbolism. 
Light is thrown upon the Legends of the St 
Grail, the Romaunt of the Rose, and other 
medizval allegories, and it is shown to what a 
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very deep extent this literature entered into the 
lives of contemporary craftsmen.] 

Browning (Oscar) The Old Culture and 
the New. New Quar., April 1909. 

Austin (Alfred) The Essentials of Great 
Poetry. Quar. R., April 1909. 

Bradley (A. ©.) Oxford Lectures on 
Poetry. 403p. Macmillan, 1909. 

(Delivered during author's tenure of the Chair 
of Poetry at Oxford, and not included in Shake- 
spearean Tragedy. Review will follow.] 

Magnus (Laurie) English Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century. 426p. 

Melrose, 1909. 

{The soul of the nineteenth century is revealed 
through the vision of its writers. Two move- 
ments especially stand out pre-eminently in 
retrospect. The first is the French Revolution, 
and the second is the Darwinian hypothesis. 
They are parts of a single whole, which may be 
called emancipation. ] 

Toynbee (Paget) Dante in English 
Literature from Chaucer to Cary (c. 1380- 
1844), With Introd., Notes, Biographical 
Notices, Chronological List, and General 
Index. 2vols, 724+757p. 

Methuen, 1909. 

{An elaborate work. The number of authors 
represented is between five and six hundred, and 
the number of separate works quoted, including 
letters, diaries, reviews, magazine articles, 
besides books proper, a ts to iderably 
over a thousand.) 

Forsyth (P. T.)  Milton’s God and 
Milton’s Satan. Cont. R., —_ 1909. 

(‘ The grand flaw of this sublime and immortal 
book is what is also the most serious defect in a 
man, a society, or a nation—a false or inadequate 
idea of the character of God, through the absence 
of the cross of Christ.’ 

Macbride (Melchior) The Story of 
Glastonbury and the Grail, or the Light of 
Avalon. A Mystery Play concerning the 
Introduction of Christianity to England by 
Joseph of Arimathea. 106p. 

Hunter & Longhurst, 1909. 

Manning (Frederic) Scenesand Portraits. 
296p. Murray, 1909. 

(The contents are :—i. The King of Uruk; ii. 
At the House of Euripides; iii. The Friend 
of Paul; iv. The Jesters of the Lord; v. At San 
Casciano ; vi. The Paradise of the Disillusioned. 
The author tells us that in these studies, all of 
them full of suggestive ideas, the principal influ- 
ence has been that of Renan.}) 


Bradley (A. €.) English Poetry and 
German Philosophy in the Age of Words- 
worth. (The Adamson Lecture, 1909.) 
29p. Manchester Univ. Press, 1909. 


{Largely a comparison between Hegel and 
Wordsworth. ] 


Lee (Sidney) Ovid and Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. Quar, R., April 1909. 
V_ Gribble (Francis) Edward Fitzgerald. 

Fort. R., April 1909, 

Faguet(£.) The Centenary of Tennyson. 

Quar. R., April 1909. 

{A French estimate.) 

Clutton-Brock (A.) The Ideas of 
William Morris, |New Quar., April 1909. 

Rhys (Ernest) A Tribute to Swinburne. 

19th Cent., June 1909. 

Gosse (Edmund) Swinburne: Personal 
Recollections. Fort R., June 1909, 

Anon. French Literature from the 
Renaissance to the Classic Age. 





Edin. R., April 1909. | 
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Stress is lai 
M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 a 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology, Creighte 
12 Occultism. te 


sophical P 
Marett (R. R.) The Threshold of 
Religion. 182p. Methuen, 1909. {When w 
{Author holds that many other conditions a whole, w 
besides animism were no less primary in the basis of ag 
development of religion, He thinks it can be philosophy 
conclusively shown that, in some cases, animistic Wendel 
interpretations have been superimposed on what und Einz 
previously bore a non-animistic sense.] 


Clodd (Edward) Pre-Animistic Stages in 
Religion. Fort. R., June 1909, 
Farnell (LZ. R.) Inaugural Lecture of , 
the Wilde Lecturer in Natural and Com- duction t 
parative Religion. 31p. Blackwell, 1909. a 3 “ 
Conybeare (F. C.) Myth, Magic, and Pint 
Morals: A Study of Christian Origins. human va 
394p. Watts, 1909. as dealing 
[See p. 939.) values be 
Archambault (M.) Une question 3 
nouvelle: Les  hiéroglyphes néo-calé- validity 
doniens. Rev. chrét., Mar. and Apr. 1909. objective, 
Brandenburg (£.) Les vestiges des plus periences. 
anciens cultes en Phrygie. 12 Rousm 
R. de l’Hist. des Religions, Jan.—Feb. 1909. for Genel 
Capart (Jean) Bulletin critique des 
religions de l’Egypte (1906 et 1907). 1¢ art. Mangé 
R. de l’Hist. des Religions, Jan.—Feb. 1909, hypothés 
‘ [Passes ; large number of works and articles 
nD review. ss 
Lefébure (E.) Le bouc des Lupercales, lige 
R. de l’Hist. des Religions, Jan.-Feb, 1909. Aenderu 
Bardy (G.) A propos de la morale du geschlos 
Boudhisme. Z. £. E 
R, prat. d’Apologét., April 15, 1909. {Such a 
Smith (Vincent A.), Ed. The Edicts of contradic 
Asoka. Edited in English, with an Introd, of physic 
and Commentary. 77p. Lodge 
Privately printed, 1909. (Library 
7 Castor (G. D.) The Kingdom of God in 
the Light of Jewish Literature. 
Bibliotheca Sac., April 1909, 
{An inaugural lecture.) 
9 Thompson(R. Campbell) Semitic Magic: 
Its Origins and Development. 332p. 
Luzac, 1908, or electr 
Henry (Victor) La magic dans 1’Inde Camy 
antique, (Bibliothéque de Critique religi- Gustave 
euse.) 3828p. 2° ed. Nourry, 1909. Ignot 
(This volume, by the Professor of Sanscrit in Theory 
the University of Paris, contains much new and 
interesting material.] : we [Deals 
12 The Writer of ‘‘ Confessio Medici.” The “ physic 
Faith and Works of Christian Science. Snyd 
252p. Macmillan, 1909. at the 1 
[A strongly adverse criticism.] 
Stead (W. T,.) The Exploration of the 
Other World. Fort. R., May 1909. 
{Describes how the Bureau for the purpose of 
attempting to bridge the abyss between the Two 
Worlds will be worked.] 


Funkti 
P PHILOSOPHY. 10°: Metaphysics, 21 [A re! 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 *' yu 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° ‘Salen 
Philosophers. bya 
Lindsay (James) Studies in European (This 
Philosophy. 391p. Blackwood, 1909. by 
[The twenty-two papers in this volume have, fog 
most of them, previously appeared in periodicals. niealg 
Their unifying link is said to be “‘a certain 
spiritualistic element or idealistic tendency.” 
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Stress is laid upon the conception of personality 
both in God and man, in opposition to the 
Hegelian idealism.) 
Creighton (J. E.) The Idea of a Philo- 
sophical Platform. 
J. of Phil., March 18, 1909. 
{When we look to the history of philosophy as 
a whole, we become conscious of the fundamental 
basis of agreement, the real process that renders 
philosophy objective and real.] 
Wendel (G.) Systematische Philosophie 
und Einzelforschung. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xv. 2, May 1909. 
10 Urban (Wilbur Marshall) Valuation: 
Its Nature and its Laws. Being an Intro- 
duction to the General Theory of Value, 
bars : Sonnenschein, 1909. 
(The theory of :‘ value” is here considered as 
comprehending in a systematic way all types of 
human values. ‘the problem is psychological, 
as dealing with subjective appreciations ; but, as 
values become objectified in normative judg- 
ments, there is also the problem here called 
‘‘axiological” —the ‘‘determination of the 
validity of distinctions between subjective and 
objective, already developed in worth ex- 
periences.”] 
12 Rousmaniere (Frances H.) The Bases 
for Generalisation in Scientific Methods, 
J. of Phil., April 15, 1909. 
Mangé(Francis) Le Rationalisme comme 
hypothése méthodologique. 618p. 
Alcan, 1909. 
13 Miller (Alois) Ueber die Méglichkeit 
einer durch psychische Krafte bewirkten 
Aenderung der Energieverteilung in einem 
geschlussenen System. 
Z. f. Phil. u. phil. Krit., cxxxiv. 1, 1909. 
{Such a possibility seems precluded because it 
contradicts either physical facts or the character 
of physical laws or principles. ] 
Lodge (Sir Oliver) The Ether of Space. 
(Library of Living Thought.) 172p. 
Harper, 1909. 
{The ether of space is a continuous, incom- 
pressible, stati y, fund tal subst or 
perfect fluid. Matter is composed of modified 
and electrified specks, or minute structures of 
ether, which are ble to hanical 
well as to electrical force, and add to the optical 
or electric density of the medium.] 
Campbell (Norman R.) The Physics of 
Gustave Le Bon, New Quar., April 1909. 
Ignotus. Suggestions for a Physical 
Theory of Evolution: II. 
Fort. R., April 1909. 
{Deals with various consequences of the 
‘* physical theory.”) 
Snyder (Carl) The Physical Conditions 
at the Beginnings of Life. 
19th Cent, April 1909. 
Briot (A.) Les origines de la vie au 
point de vue scientifique. 
Rev. de Phil., April 1909, 
Pikler (Julius) Ueber die biologische 
Funktion des Bewusstseins. 13p. 
Zanichelli, 1909. 
{A reprint from Rivista di Scienza ‘‘ Scientia.”) 
Arrhenius (Svante) The Life of the 
Universe. (Library of Living Thought.) 
2vols. 140+277p. Harper, 1909. 
{This book, translated by Dr H. Borus, is the 
work of the Director of the Physico-Chemical 
Nobel Institute, Stockholm. An attempt is made 
to trace the development of cosmogonic concep- 
tions from ancient days up to the present time.) 











MacColl (Hugh) Man’s Origin, Destiny, 
and Duty. 208p. 
Williams & Norgate, 1909. 
[Review will follow. } 

Bennell(F. Palmer) Weismann’s Theo 
of Heredity. Cont. R., April 1909, 
{Explains and criticises Weismann’s theory.) 

Moore (A. W.) Absolutism and Tele- 
ology. Phil. R., May 1909. 

[Discusses the question whether absolute per- 
fectionism can be reconciled with the conception 
of evolution as an essential character of reality.] 

Seward (A. C.), Ed. Darwin and 
Modern Science. Essays in Commemoration 
of the Centenary of the Birth of Charles 
Darwin and of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Publication of The Origin of Species. 
612p. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1909. 

{Amongst the twenty-nine essays are contained: 
‘*Mental Factors in Evolution,” by Principal Lloyd 
Morgan ; ‘‘ The Influence of the Conception of 
Evolution on Modern Philosophy,” by Professor 
Hoffding; ‘The Influence of Darwin upon Re- 
ligious Thought,” by Rev. Father Waggett ; and 
‘The Influence of Darwinism upon the Study of 
Religions,” by Miss J. Harrison.) 

Hubrecht (A. A. W.) Darwinism and 
Wallaceism. Cont. R., June 1909, 

Bateson Mendel’s Principles of 
Heredity. 


(N.) 
410p. 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1909, 
14 Jaffé (George) Ueber die raumliche 
Auschauungsform: Vierter Dialog zu 
Berkeleys drei Dialogen zwischen Hylas 
und Philonous. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxiii. 1, 1909. 
{Primary and secondary qualities are not only 
like in character, but also separably perceptible. 
Touch and visual sensations lead to different 
forms of perception. ] 
Rawitz (B.) Ueber Raum und Zeit. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xv. 2, May 1909. 
Tramer (M.) Ein Versuch die Drei- 
dimensionalitit des Raumes auf eine einfache 
lagegeometrische Erfahrungsannahme zu 
stutzen. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xv. 2, May 1909. 
16 Duhem(P.) Le mouvement absolu et le 
mouvement relatif (Appendice), 
Rev. de Phil., April and May 1909. 
19 Brunschvicg (Z.) Une phase du dé- 
veloppement de la pensée mathématique. 
R. de Mét. et de Morale, May 1909. 
Reymond (A.) Note sur le théoréme 
d’existence des nombres entiers et sur la 
définition logistique du zéro, 
R. de Mét. et de Morale, March 1909, 
{Discusses the definition of zero in the works 
of Russell and Couturat.] 
Rogers (R. A. P.) Mr Haldane on 
Hegel’s Continuity and Cantorian Philo- 
sophy. Mind, April 1909. 
{Continuity as understood by Hegel and con- 


tinuity as understood by Dedekind are quite 
distinct.) 


21 Milhaud (G.) La pensée mathématique : 

Son réle dans histoire des idées. 
Rev. Phil., April 1909. 
Schmidt (Karl) Critique of Cognition 

and its Principles. 

J. of Phil., May 27, 1909. 
(The distinction between cognition and know- 
ledge is placed in the concept of system. Know- 
ledge that satisfies the group of conditions for 
which the concept of system stands is cognition.) 
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Ewer (B. C.) The Time Paradox in 
Perception. J. of Phil., March 18, 1909. 
(From any point of view the ‘“‘sensible appear- 
ance,” or object-as-perceived, if it is not identical 
with the psychical state, may be really past.] 
M‘Gilvary (E. Bradley) Experience and 
its Inner Duplicity. 
J, of Phil., April 29, 1909. 
{Experienced things are, when experienced, 
together in a unique way; this unique way of 
togetherness is not the result or the by-product 
of their being experienced, but is what is meant 
by their being experienced.] 
Marvin (Walter T.) The Field of Pro- 
positions that have Full Factual Warrant. 
J. of Phil., May 13, 1909. 
{Answers three questions :—(i.) What funda. 
mental relations do these judgments assert as 
obtaining between their terms? (ii.) How far is 
generalisation possible within their field? (iii.) 
What place do these propositions occupy in the 
several branches of knowledge ?) : p 
Bush (Wendell T.) The Existential 
Universe of Discourse, 
J. of Phil,, April 1, 1909. 
{Knowledge cannot be defined in terms of 
perception. I do not know a thing when I per- 
ceive it unless I do more than perceive it. 
Knowledge of existence presumes and depends 
upon whatever existential universe of discourse 
we are provided with. ] b oy 
Perry (R. Barton) The Mind’s Famili- 
arity with Itself. 
J. of Phil., March 4, 1909. 
(The accessibility of mind to itself, evident and 
important as it is, lends nevertheless no support 
to the contention that mind is known only in this 


way.] ‘ ess 

Perry (R. Barton) The Mind Within 
and the Mind Without. ; 

J. of Phil., April 1, 1909. 

{The natural mind, or mind as here and now 
existing, is an organisation possessing as distin- 

uishable but complementary aspects, interest, 

dy, and objects.} : ; 

Farges (A.) L’union du sujet et de 
Vobjet dans la perception des sens externes, 

Rev. de Phil., April and May 1909. 

{Discusses the views of Aristotle and St Thomas 
Aquinas, and contends that we have an immedi- 
ate apprehension of material objects.] ’ 

Sheffer (Henry M.)  Ineffable Philo- 
sophies. 

{By this term is meant those systems which are 
based on premises which, for whatsoever reason, 
lead to no logical deductions, and which thus 
render the question of coherence, incoherence, 
consistency, and contradiction altogether mean- 
ingless. They are Illusion, Transformation, and 
Completion Philosophies. ] 5 
23 Kroner (Richard) Ueber logische und 
asthetische Allgemeingiiltigkeit, 

Z. f. Phil. u. phil. Krit., cxxxiv. 1, 1909. 

{Maintains with Rickert the logical priority of 
Sollen to Sein. A law or principle is true because 
it is built logically upon judgments, and because 
these judgments and this logical construction 

ht to be unconditionally recognised by every 
thinking mind.) r ea 
25 Seligmann (R.) Kausalitit. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xv. 2, May 1909, 

Rohland (P.) Ueber Kausalitat und 
Finalitat. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xv. 2, May 1909. 

Sainsbury (Harrington) Drugs and the 
Drug Habit. With 11 illustrations. 321p. 

Methuen, 1909. 

(This treatise does not aim at being a text-book. 
Its purpose rather is to look at the essentials of 
the task which disease sets and drugs undertake, 
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and to discuss with what show of reasonableness 
the medicaments can claim to be equal to their 
task. Questions of psychological interest are 
discussed.] 

83 Vaschide (N.) Essai sur la psychologie 
de la main. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
expérimentale.) 504p. Riviére, 1909, 

{An extensive seriesofexperiments. M. Charles 
Richet has written a preface, referring regret. 
fully to the early death of the author.) 

40 Duprat (G. L.) Sur la durée des faits 
psychiques, Rev. Phil., May 1909, 

Loveday (T.) On Certain Objections to 
Psychology. Mind, April 1909, 
my criticism of Prichard’s article in Mind, 

S., 61.) 

Fleischmann (A.) Ueber die objektive 
Existenz der psychischen Energie. 

Arch, f. system, Phil., xv. 2, May 1909. 

Coe (George A.) The Mystical as a 
Psychological Concept. 

J. of Phil., April 15, 1909, 

Baldwin (J. Mark) Motor Processes and 
Mental Unity. J. of Phil., April 1, 1909, 

[Reply to Judd.] 

Thorndike (#. L.) A Note on the 
Specialisation of Mental Functions with 
Varying Content. J.ofPhil., April 29, 1909. 

Offner (Max) Das Gedichtniss : Die Ergeb- 
nisse der experimentellen Psychologie und 
ihrer Anwendung in Unterricht und Erzie- 
hung. 28lp. Reuter und Reichard, 1909, 

Miller (Irving E.) The Psychology of 
Thinking. 318p. Macmillan, 1909. 

(The dominant point of view is biological in the 
broad sense. The life process is regarded in 
terms of the satisfaction of needs in the case of 
man. Special attention is paid to the activity of 
imagination in thinking.] 

Ribot (Th.) La conscience affective. 

Rev. Phil., April 1909. 

(The affective consciousness is the consciousness 
of vital energies in the individual and their 
modalities : it is manifested as a natural force.} 

44 Drews (Arthur) Das Unbewusste in der 
modernen Psychologie. 

Z. fiir Phil, u. phil. Krit., exxxiv. 1, 1909. 

{A defence of Von Hartmann against the 
criticisms of Herbertz in his book, Bewusstsein 
und Unbewusstes.] 

45 Schwartzkopf (Dr) Ist die Seele eine 
Substanz ? 

Z. f. Phil. u. phil. Krit., exxxiv. 1, 1909. 

(Contends, as against Paulsen, that an intel- 
ligible notion of substance, in which the notion 
of life is included, is applicable to the soul. 
The psychical whole is not only immanent in its 
parts and functions, but also transcends them, 
and is in so far substance.] 

48 Cluparéde (Ed.) Psychologie de l’enfant 
et pédagogie expérimentale. Deuxiéme ed., 
revue et augmentée. 291p. Kiindig, 1909. 

{Deals with Problems and Methods, Mental 
Development, Intellectual Fatigue.} 

53 Marshall (H. Rutgers) Clearness, In- 
tensity, and Attention. 

J. of Phil., May 27, 1909. 

{What in one field appears as a change of 
what we commonly call clearness or vividness, 
in another field appears as a change of what we 
commonly callintensity. Intensity and clearness 
are names for the same characteristic in different 
settings.} 

Warstat (Willi) Vom Individualbegriff. 
Vierteljahrssch, f. w. Phil., xxxiii. 1, 1909, 

(Criticises the Kantian view that there can be 
no concepts of individuals, and examines the 
views of Rieh] and Sigwart with regard to such 
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concepts. Author insists that without concepst 
of individuals, sense perception and thought 
would be whole disparate functions.) 
60 Goblot (E.) Sur le syllogisme de la 
premiere figure. 
R. de Mét. et de Morale, May 1909. 
Hahn (0.) and Neurath (0.) Zum 
Dualismus in der Logik. 
Arch. f. system. Phil., xv. 2, May 1909. 
64 Hocking (W. E.) Two Extensions of the 
Use of Graphs in Elementary Logic. (Univ. 


of California Publications in Philosophy.) | 


14p. California Univ. Press, 1909. 
71 Kronenberg(M.) Geschichte des deutschen 
Idealismus. Bd.i. Die idealistische Ideen- 
Entwicklung von ihren Anfangen bis Kant. 
440p. Oscar Beck, 1909. 
Albee (Ernest) The Present Meaning of 
Idealism. Phil. R., May 1909. 
{Idealism may be said to have lived through 
its subjective phase, and the opposition between 
idealism and realism may be done away with in 
the not too distant future, on the basis of our 
increasing recognition of experience itself as 
the real.] 

72 Macmillan (R. A. C.) Reflective Judg- 
ment: The High-Water Mark in the 
Critical Philosophy. Mind, April 1909. 

(The usual criticism is that Kant has violated 
the nature of Feeling, particularly «esthetic, by 
reducing it to a form of intellectual cognition. 
In point of fact, he does quite the opposite. 
While in seeming he brings Feeling back to 
functions of knowledge, in the process of proof 
he lifts up knowledge into relationship with the 
Personal, free activity of Mind.} 

Kelly(M.) Kant’s Philosophy as rectified 
by Schopenhauer. 128p. 

Sonnenschein, 1909. 

{Schopenhauer’s Principle of the Sufficient 
Ground is the completion of the Aesthetik of the 
Critique of Pure Reason.) 

Amrhein (Hans) Kants Lehre vom 
Bewusstsein iiberhaupt und ihre Weiter- 
bildung bis auf die Gegenwart. 220p. 

Reuther & Richard, 1909. 

{A very careful investigation in which the whole 
of the passages in Kant’s writings relating to the 
conception are taken into account. } ae 

Witten (R.) Zur Kritik des Kritizismus. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xv. 2, May 1909. 

74 James (William) A Pluralistic Uni- 
verse: Hibbert Lectures at Manchester 
College on the Present Situation in Philo- 
sophy. 405p. Longmans, 1909. 

{Review will follow.] 

Watson (John) Mr Rashdall’s Defence 
of ‘* Personal Idealism.” Mind, April 1909. 

{As against Rashdall, author maintains there 
is no division between knowledge and reality 
in principle, and therefore no separation between 
any mode of existence and any other. He denies 
that there are ‘‘ objects’ which exist only in the 
individual mind of this or that person, and indeed 
rejects altogether the conception of “‘ reality” as 
divided up into separate “‘things.”}  _ 

Talbot (Ellen Bliss) Humanism and 
Freedom. J. of Phil., March 18, 1909. 

Riley (L. Woodbridge) Transcendental- 
ism and Pragmatism. 

J. of Phil., May 13, 1909. 

{Between New England transcendentalism and 
New England pragmatism there are some strik- 
ing parallels.] . ‘ 

Bordeau (J.) Pragmatisme et modern- 
isme, 2438p. Alcan, 1909. 

Montague (W. P.) The True, the Good, 








and the Beautiful from a Pragmatic Stand- 
point. J. of Phil., April 29, 1909. 

(Despite their inseparability, the conative and 
the cognitive types of value are as distinct from 
one another as north and south, and to seek to 
identify them or to reduce either to a form of the 
other is sheer confusion. ] 


Berthelot (R.) Sur le pragmatisme de 
Nietzsche (suite). 
R. de Mét et de Morale, May 1909. 
{Nietzsche recognises in the Sophists, and 
specially in Protagoras, an anticipation of his 
own way of interpreting the nature of truth, 
and Plato’s argument against Protagoras in the 
Theaetetus is equally valid against himself.} 


Moore (A. W.) ‘‘ Anti-Pragmatisme.” 


J. of Phil., May 27, 1909. 
{Reply to Professor Schinz.] 
Knox (H. V.) Pragmatism: Evolution 
of Truth. Quar. R., April 1909. 
{The distinction between ‘‘ true” and “ false,” 
“real” and ‘‘ unreal” only becomes applicable, 
only acquires real meaning, when thought is 
taken in its dynamic and temporal aspect. To 
dehumanise truth is to extract and cast aside its 
very essence. } 
Schiller (F. C. S.) Solipsism. 
Mind, April 1909. 
{Most of the great systems of philosophy are 
logically solipsisms. The humanist’s refutation 
of solipsism is simple and sufficient. He is not a 
solipsist, because he chooses to believe in the 
existence of others.] 


| 76 Rey(A.) Vers le positivisme absolu. 


Rev. Phil., May 1909, 

{A plea for a scientific philosophy, based upon 

the results of scientific investigation, and bring- 

ing to light the implications of scientific laws and 
principles.) 


| 77 Baelen (M.) Le mécanisme moniste de 


Taine (i. art). Rev. de Phil., May 1909. 


79 Baillie(J. B.) Professor Laurie’s Natural 


Realism. II. The Ontology of Natural 
Realism. Mind, April 1909. 
(Criticises Laurie’s tendency to take the factor 
of negation and evil per se as a separate element 
in our temporal-spatial existence. ‘‘God is a 
spirit, but a spirit in difficulty.” Our task as men 
is to co-operate with Him and ‘‘ sympathise with 
Him” in His struggle as He sympathises with us 
in ours. Such a position, it is contended, makes 
— position as well as God’s apparently hope- 
ess.] 
84 Stewart (J. A.) Plato’s Doctrine of 
Ideas. 206p. Clarendon Press, 1909. 

{Author here devotes himself tu the question, 
‘What has present-day Psychology to tell us 
about the variety of experience which expresses 
itself in Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas?” He discusses 
the doctrine first on the methodological, then on 
the esthetic side.) 

Watson (J. M.) Aristotle’s Criticisms 
of Plato. 88p. Clarendon Press, 1909, 

89 Overstreet (H. Allen) The Dialectic of 
Plotinus. (University of California Publi- 
cations in Philosophy.) 29p. 

California Univ. Press, 1909. 

(The importance of Plotinus’s work lies in the 
fact that he, of all Greek thinkers, makes the 
most persistent and serious effort to win the 
higher category of Spirit. All the instinct of his 
dialectic is of Spirit ; but all his traditional Hellen- 
ism is of Being.) 

Perrier (J. Louis) The Revival of Schol- 
astic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. 
352p. Columbia Univ. Press, 1909. 

90 Jungmann (K.) René Descartes: Eine 
Einfiihrung in seine Werke. 242p. 

Erkardt, 1908. 
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{A thorough and scholarly treatment of 
Descartes’ philosophy, especially of his theory 
of knowledge. Use has been made of his recently 
published correspondence, and on its basis a new 
interpretation of his doctrine is presented.] 

Wenzel (Alfred) Zur Textkritik von 
Spinozas Tractatus de Intellectus Emenda- 
tione. 

Z. f. Phil. u. phil. Krit., exxxiv. 1, 1909. 
92 Richert (Hans) Schopenhauer : Seine 
Personlichkeit, seine Lehre, seine Bedeu- 

tung. 114p. Teubner, 1909. 
93 Watson(John) The Idealism of Edward 
Caird : I. and II. 

Phil. R., March and May, 1909. 

{Idealism meant for Caird the doctrine that 
man is capable, in virtue of his reason, of com- 
prehending reality as it actually is; that reality 
as it is, and not merely as it appears, is capable 
of being known, and indeed that, unless this is 
admitted, all experience, theoretical or practical, 
becomes inexplicable.) 

Wenley (R. M.) Edward Caird. 

Harvard Theol, R., April 1909. 

{An account of Caird’s life and work and an 
estimate of his persunality. A full list of his 
books and articles is appended. 

94 Renouvier (Ch.) et Secrétan (Ch.) Cor- 
respondance inédite (swite). 
R. de Mét. et de Morale, May 1909, 

[Mainly on the conception of liberty. J 

Benrubdi (J.) La philosophie de R. 
Eucken. Rey. Phil., April 1909. 

{A sympathetic account of Eicken's meta- 
physical, ethical, and religious views. Writer 
speaks enthusiastically of Kucken’s influence as 
a teacher.) 

Braun(0.) Euckens dramatische Lebens- 
philosophie. 

Z. f. Phil. u. phil. Krit., exxxiv. 1, 1909. 

{An appreciative and interesting sketch of 
Eucken’s attempt to exhibit the spiritual life as 
developing out of itself a reality which belongs 
to the structure of the world.) ‘ 

Fouillée (A.) Le retour éternel: 
Nietzsche et Lange. Rev. Phil., May 1909. 

Nietzsche (Friedrich) Thoughts out of 
Season. Part I., David Strauss, the Con- 
fessor and the Writer. Richard Wagner in 
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